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APPENDIX    6 

PUMPING  SYSTEM   FOR  COLLECTING  WORKS 

BY  WALTER  E.  SPEAR^  DIVISION  ENGINEER^   WITH   ESTIMATES  ON 
ELECTRICAL    EQUIPMENT    BY    HORACE    CARPENTER, 

ELECTRICAL   ENGINEER 

The  proposed  design  for  the  Suffolk  County  collecting 
works  requires  some  form  of  pump  which  can  be  operated 
economically  through  a  suitable  transmission  system  from  one 
or  more  central  power-stations;  the  centrifugal  or  the  recipro- 
cating pumps  with  drop  suctions  which  are  in  use  on  the 
Ridge  wood  system  of  the  Brooklyn  works,  for  pumping 
groups  of  wells  and  infiltration  galleries,  would  be  imprac- 
ticable for  the  complete  development  of  the  Suffolk  County 
ground-waters  proposed,  because  of  the  distance  separating 
the  units  of  the  continuous  Ifne  of  wells  and  the  limitations 
in  the  depth  of  pum,ping.  Either  an  air-lift  system  operated 
from  one  or  more  compressor  stations  or  a  system  of  elec- 
trically driven  pumps  of  the  plunger  centrifugal  or  turbine 
type,  operated  through  a  high  tension  transmission  line  from 
a  central  electrical  power-station  must  be  chosen. 

The  air-lift  system  offers  many  advantages  over  any  other 
method  of  pumping  in  smaller  depreciation  and  in  greater 
ease  of  operation,  but  these  advantages  are  more  than  offset 
by  the  low  efficiency  of  the  air-lift  and  the  resulting  high 
operating  cost. 

SYSTEM  OF  ELECTRICALLY  DRIVEN  PUMPS 

The  universal  acceptance  of  the  high  tension  electric  cur- 
rent for  long  distance  power  transmission  is  sufficient  proof 
of  its  superiority  over  that  of  pneumatic  or  hydraulic  meth- 
ods. There  can  be  little  question,  therefore,  of  the  applicabil- 
ity of  a  system  of  electric  transmission  and  distribution  of 
power  for  the  proposed  Suffolk  County  collecting  works,  the 
main  line  of  which  extends  over  a  distance  of  50  miles,  if 
a  highly  efficient  type  of  pump  can  be  designed  that  can  be 
operated  with  low  maintenance  and  depreciation  by  means 
of  an  electrically  driven  motor. 
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Types  of  Pumps 

There  are  several  types  of  pumps  on  the  market  designed 
to  be  driven  electrically,  but  none  of  them  are  quite  suitable 
for  the  Suffolk  County  collecting  works.  Most  of  them  do 
not  appear  to  be  highly  efficient  and  all  probably  suffer  some 
wear  if  any  sand  or  grit  be  present  in  the  water.  A  pump 
is  required  for  the  Suffolk  County  works  that  would  continue 
to  run  economically  for  months  at  a  time  with  but  little  atten- 
tion. 

THE  p.  K.  WOOD  PROPELLER  PUMP 

The  P.  K.  Wood  Pump  Company,  of  I.os  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, manufactures  a  pump  that  has  been  used  in  the  west 
to  some  extent  for  deep  well  work.  This  pump  consists  of  a 
series  of  propellers  23/2  to  5  feet  apart,  rotating  on  a  vertical 
shaft  within  a  solid  casing.  The  shaft  is  supported  by  spiders, 
or  guides,  at  frequent  intervals  w^'thin  this  casing,  and  much 
trouble  arose  in  the  earlier  patterns  from  the  wear  on  these 
unprotected  bearings,  and  the  cutting  of  the  casing,  and  the 
breaking  of  the  propeller  blades  that  resulted.  It  is  claimed 
that  these  earlier  difficulties  have  been,  in  part,  obviated  by 
the  use  of  annular  bearing  rings  of  wood  about  the  shaft. 

The  pump  gives  a  large  discharge,  and  the  manufacturers 
claim  from' SO  to  75  per  cent,  efficiency.  The  available  draw- 
ings of  the  propellers,  however,  show  them  to  be  somewhat 
crude,  and  the  efficiency  may  possibly  be  less  than  that  claimed. 
The  bearings  of  this  pump  do  ndt  appear  to  be  as  well  pro- 
tected from  wear  as  the  next  pump  considered. 

BYRON    JACKSON    ''dEEP    WELL   VERTICAL   TURBINE   PUMP '' 

The  "  Deep  Well  Vertical  Turbine ''  pump  made  by  the 
Byron  Jackson  Machine  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, is  a  multi-step  centrifugal  pump  and  efficiencies  of  65 
per  cent,  are  said  to  have  been  obtained.  The  vertical  shaft 
to  which  the  motor  and  pumps  are  directly  connected,  is  en- 
closed in  an  inner  casing,  which,  it  is  claimed,  protects  the 
bearings  from  grit  carried  up  by  the  water.  If  large  wells 
were  adopted  in  Suffolk  county,  there  would  be  ample  space 
for  a  centrifugal  pump  of  this  type,  having  sufficient  capacity 
for  the  proposed  development. 
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THE  TURBINE  PUMP 

A.  type  of  pump  of  the  turbine  or  impeller  type  has  been 
proposed  recently.  It  apparently  offers  some  economy  over 
the  centrifugal  pump  and  will  also  deliver  a  larger  volume  of 
water  for  a  given  diameter.  This  pump,  like  the  centrifugal 
pump,  is  placed  in  the  well  below  the  lowest  ground-water 
level ;  the  water  is  drawn  in  and  forced  vertically  upward  by  a 
set  of  rapidly  revolving  vanes  or  impellers,  without  change  of 
direction.  The  Alvord  pump  is  one  of  this  type  and  efficien- 
cies of  43  per  cent,  have  been  obtained.  The  feature  of  this 
pump  is  the  device  for  balancing  the  thrust  by  the  pressure  of 
the  moving  water. 

A  promising  design  for  a  turbine  pump  is  that  submitted 
by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Steed,  Mechanical  Engineer,  which  has 
recently  been  tested  at  the  Babylon  experiment  station.  A 
sketch  of  this  pump  is  shown  on  Sheet  70,  Ace.  L  670.  It 
was  designed  for  a  maximum  yield  of  two  million  gallons 
per  day,  which  proved  to  be  greater  than  the  capacity  of  the 
well  in  which  it  was  tested.  For  a  delivery  of  1.5  million 
gallons  per  day  and  a  speed  of  1200  revolutions  per  minute, 
an  efficiency  of  about  45  per  cent,  was  obtained.  The  well 
yielded  much  sand  during  the  test  because  the  rate  of  pumping 
was  greater  than  that  secured  by  means  of  the  air-lift  with 
which  the  well  was  originally  cleaned  up.  But  for  the  sand 
even  better  results  would  doubtless  have  been  obtained.  The 
sand  cut  the  shaft  bearings,  and  the  clearances  in  the  pump 
and  subsequent  experiments  showed  that  this  reduced  the  effi- 
ciency. Slight  modifications  in  the  design  would  doubtless 
avoid  some  of  this  wear,  and  studies  should  be  made  to  this 
end.  If  the  gravel  filter  about  a  stovepipe  well  were  properly 
cleaned  up  and  all  the  fine  sand  removed  in  the  first  place  by 
heavier  pumping  than  that  of  service  operation,  but  little  sand 
would  afterwards  be  obtained. 

PLUNGER  PUMP 

Some  grit  would  doubtless  be  obtained  from  any  well  that 
might  be  used  in  Suffolk  county  and  some  wear  would  take 
place  in  the  operation  of  even  the  most  carefully  designed 
pump.  More  depreciation  is  likely  to  occur,  however,  with 
pumps  of  the  centrifugal  or  turbine  type,  because  of  their  high 
speed  of  revolution  and  the  high  velocity  of  the  water  through 
them  than  with  a  pump  that   runs  more  slowly.     It  is  not 
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pleasant  to  speculate  on  the  damage  that  might  occur  to  a 
pump  and  motor  running  at  a  speed  of  1200  to  1500  revolu- 
tions per  minute  should  any  part  of  the  pump  wear  and  loosen, 
and  the  motor  be  allowed  to  run  without  attention  for  several 
hours.  A  pump  that  will  run  at  a  slower  speed  is  certainly 
desirable  and  studies  should  be  made  for  a  large  but  compact 
plunger  pump,  having  a  piston  speed  of,  say,  50  to  75  feet 
per  minute.  Pumps  of  this  type  on  the  market  are  driven 
through  a  train  of  gears  by  an  electric  motor.  For  the  Suf- 
folk County  works  a  pump  of  this  kind  could  be  geared  to  an 
induction  motor  and  the  speed  reduced  as  low  as  desired- 
Even  with  the  losses  incident  to  this  reduction  of  speed,  the 
high  efficiency  of  a  double  acting  plunger  pump  would  prob- 
ably be  sufficient  to  give  a  combined  efficiency  quite  as  high 
as  that  of  the  centrifugal  or  turbine  pumps  direct  connected 
to  a  vertical  motor. 

Pump  Efficiency 

Whatever  type  of  pump  is  adopted  for  the  proposed  de- 
velopment, the  efficiency  should  not  be  less  than  50  per  cent, 
and  this  figure  has  been  adopted  in  the  preliminary  estimates 
on  the  design  and  cost  of  the  pumping  system. 

ESTIMATES   ON   ELECTRICAL   PUMPING   SYSTEM 

BY  HORACE  CARPENTER^  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

The  general  plan  of  the  proposed  electrical  pumping  system 
would  comprise,  a  power-station  located  on  the  water-front 
at  or  near  the  village  of  Patchogue;  the  necessary  transmis- 
sion lines  .  extending  from  that  station  along  the  proposed 
aqueduct  and  connecting  to  various  substations  from  which  the 
power  would  be  distributed  to  individual  wells,  located  along 
this  line. 

The  location  of  the  substations  proposed  are  shown  on 
Sheet  71,  Ace.  L  671,  and  the  estimated  number  of  wells, 
the  average  and  maximum  yield  and  lift,  and  the  power  re- 
quired for  each  substation  estimated  at  the  engine  shaft  are 
presented  in  Table  26.  These  stations  and  the  sections  they 
operate  are  grouped  into  the  several  successive  developments 
that  are  proposed  for  the  Suffolk  County  works.  The  loca- 
tions of  the  sections  are  given  in  Table  25,  page  321.  The 
average  yields  given  in  the  first  three  stages  exceed  by   16 
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TABLE    26 

Output  of  Electric  Substations 


Number 

Average 

Rate  of  Operation 

Maximum  Rate  of  Operation 

Supply 

K.W.  Output 

Supply 

K.W.  Output 

OP 

from 

of  Sub- 

from 

of  Sub- 

Wells 

this 

stations 

this 

stations 

Sec- 

IN 

Section 

Average    with   Total 

Section 

Average    with  Total 

tion 

This 

in 

Lift          Efficiency 

in 

Lift         Efficiency 

No. 

Section 

Million 

in  Feet      Engine  to 

Million 

in  Feet      Engine  to 

Gallons 

Well  of 

Gallons 

Well  of      ' 

Daily 

33.4  per  cent. 

Daily 

33.4  per  cent. 

first  stage  of  development  to  great  river.  14.7  MILES 

8 28      27      27       286  33  41  530 

6 30      24      32       302  35  43  589 

5 35      20      30       236  35  45  619 

3 18       9      35       124  18  46  325 

Total.      Ill               80               SO                 9S6  ISl  S,0«S 

ADDITIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  SECOND  STAGE  TO  SOUTH  HAVEN.  14.8  MILES 

3 16      11      38       164  16  46  ^90 

2 30      23      38  '     344  30  51  601 

1 32      21      40       330  30  52  614 

9 30      21      41       338  30  55  648 

10 13       9      43       152  13  56  283 

Total.  ISl      88      40      1,SS8  119  S.4S6 

ADDITIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  THIRD  STAGE  TO  QUOGUE.  18.9  MILES 

10 18      13      46       235  18  54  375 

12 30      22      47       406  30  58  685 

13 30      12      49       231  20  60  472 

14 35      12      52       245  20  63  496 

15 35      12      55       260  20  66  520 

Total.   148      71      49      1,877  108  S.848 

ADDITIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  FOURTH  STAGE  TO  PECONIC  VALLEY,  10.1  MILES 

16 50               30               30                 353  50  45  885 

Transportation  to  Westhampton                      840  ..  ..  1,0.^0 

ADDITIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  FIFTH  AND  LAST  STAGE,  BRANCH  LINES 

Melville  Branch 

6 12                                  ..                  ...  10  60  197 

7 40                                  ..                  ...  40  110  1,730 

Total.       8S                                                      ...  60  1,987 

Connetquot  Branch 

3 20                                                       ...  15  60  353 

4 52                ..                                     ...  35  90  1,238 

Total.       78                                                      ...  80  1,891 

Carman's  Branch 

10 25                                                         ...  18  60  425 

11 54                                                       ...  32  80  1.020 

Total.       79                                                      ...  80  1,446 
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million  gallons  per  day  the  average  supply  of  250  million  gal- 
lons per  day  that  it  is  proposed  to  appropriate  for  New  York 
City.  The  remainder  might  be  required  for  the  future  sui>ply 
of  the  local  population,  for  industrial  uses  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  streams  and  ponds,  and  is  therefore  estimated. 

Central  Power-Station 

The  power-station  would  consist  of  the  main  power-house, 
the  auxiliary  coal  storage  and  the  machine-shop  shown  re- 
spectively on  Sheets  75  and  76^  Aces.  5344  and  5295.  All 
buildings  and  foundations  of  this  station  would  be  entirely 
constructed  under  the  first  development  of  the  aqueduct  and 
collecting  works  and  the  coal  storage  and  machine-shop  com- 
pletely equipped.  The  boilers,  engines  and  generators  would 
be  installed  as  required  by  the  various  developments  of  the 
collecting  works  and  aqueduct. 

The  full  boiler-house  equipment,  as  shown  on  Sheet  75, 
Ace.  5344,  would  comprise  five  batteries  of  water-tube  boil- 
ers, four  of  which  would  be  sufficient  to  furnish  the  maxi- 
mum of  required  power,  one  battery  being  at  all  times*  held 
in  reserve.  These  boilers  would  be  equipped  with  mechanical 
stokers,  economizers,  feed  pumps  and  an  ash  disposal  system, 
and  storage  would  be  provided  for  about  2500  tons  of  coal 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  boiler  room.  It  is  proposed  to 
locate  the  coal  storage  building  between  the  power-station 
and  the  water-front,  so  that  coal  could  be  brought  to  it  either 
by  barge  or  by  rail.  This  building  would  have  a  capacity  of 
10,000  tons,  and  would  be  equipped  with  a  belt  conveyor 
system  for  delivering  the  coal  to  the  power-house. 

The  engine  room  would  be  ultimately  equipped  with  six 
1,500-K.W.  turbine  engines  direct  connected  to  2200-volt,  60- 
cycle,  3-phase  generators.  Five  of  these  sets,  with  their  over- 
load capacity,  would  be  capable  of  handling  the  entire  station 
load,  leaving  one  set  in  reserve.  Excitation  for  these  gene- 
rators and  power  for  local  purposes  would  be  furnished  by 
two  direct-current  turbo-generators,  and  one  motor  generator 
set.  The  easterly  end  of  the  power-house  would  be  devoted 
to  offices,  and  the  "  step-up  "  transformers,  lightning  arresters 
and  oil  switches  for  high-voltage  transmission  would  be 
placed  in  the  basement  of  the  westerly  end.  The  condensing 
apparatus  for  the  turbines  would  be  located  in  the  basement 
between  the  two  rows  of  turbines  as  shown. 
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The  machine-shop  could  be  built  adjacent  to  the  main 
power-house  at  any  convenient  point,  and  would  be  so 
equipped  that  all  necessary  repairs  for  the  entire  Suffolk 
County  system  could  be  done  there. 

The  average  and  maximum  pumpage,  the  probable  maxi- 
mum power  output  and  the  equipment  provided  for  each  stage 
is  as  follows: 


Maximum 

Maximum 

Proposed'  Equip- 

Yield of 

Power 

ment  AT  THIS 

Stage 

OP 

Collecting 

Required  at 

Stage  Excluding 

Dbvblopmbnt 

Works 

Engine  Shaft 

Exciters 

^ 

Million  Gallons 

K.W. 

K.W. 

1.. 

120 

2.063 

3,000 

2.. 

240 

4.499 

6.000 

3.. 

300 

7,047 

7,500 

4.. 

300 

8,500 

7.500 

6.. 

300 

9,300 

9,000 

The  cost  of  this  equipment  for  the  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment is  estimated  as  follows: 

COST  OF  POWER-STATION 


Totals 


development  1 

Foundations 164,000 

Buildings 

Power-house 421.000 

Coal  storage 212,000 

Machine-shop 25,000 

Equipment 

2     f  Boilers,  stack,  economizers,  etc 108,000 

sets \ Turbines,  generators,  transformers,  etc 124,000 

Coal  conveyors 55,000 

Machine  tools 6,000 

$1,016,000 

Engineering  and  contingencies — 20  per  cent 203.000 

$1,218,000      $1,218,000 

development    2 

2  f  Boilers,  economizers,  etc $100,000 

sets! Turbines,  generators,  etc 115,000 

$216,000 

Engineering  and  contingencies 43,000 

$268,000         1.478,000 

development  3 

1    f  Boilers,  economizers,  etc $58,000 

set  \Turbines,  generators,  etc 50,000 

$108,000 

Engineering  and  contingencies 22,000 

$180,000         1,808,000 

DEVELOPMENT     4 

No  additions 1,808,000 

DEVELOPMENT    5 

1   f  Boilers,  economizers,  etc. 858,000 

set  \Turbines,  generators,  etc 50,000 

$108,000 

Engineering  and  contingencies 22,000 

$180,000       $1,786,000 
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TRANSMISSION    LINE 

The  power  transmission  line  would  be  a  double-circuit, 
3-phase,  22,000-volt  system,  supported  on  reinforced  concrete 
poles,  the  average  spacing  between  poles  being  300  feet. 
Wherever  practicable,  these  poles  would  be  equipped  with 
the  necessary  cross  arms  to  support  the  distribution  and  con- 
trol circuits  from  the  substations.  Those  parts  of  the  dis- 
tribution and  control  circuits  which  require  it,  would  be  sup- 
ported on  lighter  poles  spaced  ISO  feet  apart.  In  making  up 
the  estimates  of  cost  of  this  line,  it  has  been  assumed  that, 
as  each  development  is  made,  the  transmission  line  would  be 
erected  the  entire  distance,  from  the  power-house  to  that  de- 
velopment,  at  its  ultimate  capacity  in  cable,  so  that  as  addi- 
tional developments  are  made,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
change  the  conductors  of  any  lines  already  erected.  This 
would  naturally  increase  the  cost  of  the  first  and  third  de- 
velopments over  what  that  cost  would  be  if  the  circuits  were 
merely  erected  of  the  capacity  necessary  to  serve  those  dc 
velopments ;  and  it  might  be  advisable  in  the  first  and  perhaps 
in  the  third  development  to  eflfect  some  economy  in  this  direc- 
tion, if  the  entire  system  were  not  to  be  completed  for  some 
years. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  transmission  line  is  as  follows; 


Total 


Development  1,  22.1  miles $118,000 

Engineering  and  contingencies 24,000 

Development  2.  8.5  miles 55,000 

Engineering  and  contingencies 11,000 

Development  3,  15.8  miles 94.000 

Engineering  and  contingencies 19,000 

Development  4,  6  miles 31,000 

Engineering  and  contingencies 6,000 

M 

Development  5,  10.2  miles 42.000 

Engineering  and  contingencies 8.000 


$142,000 

$142,000 

66,000 

208,000 

118,000 

821,000 

87,000 

858,000 

60,000 

408.000 

DISTRIBUTION   SYSTEM 

For  the  purpose  of  distribution  it  is  proposed  to  install 
substations  at  points  shown  on  Sheet  71,  Ace.  L  671.  These 
stations  would  be  equipped  with  the  necessary  "  step-down  " 
transformers  to  reduce  the  voltage  from  22,000  to  2,200,  and 
to  distribute  the  power  to  each  of  the  wells  controlled  by  that 
particular  substation,   in  such  a  manner  that  the  motors  at 
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each  well  could  be  started  and  stopped  independently  at  the 
substation.  For  this  purpose,  there  would  be  erected  at  each 
substation  site,  with  the  exception  of  Station  17,  a  building 
equipped  as  shown  on  Sheet  77,  Ace.  5299.  The  building 
and  equipment  for  Station  17  is  shown  on  Sheet  112,  Ace. 
5345.  This  would  be  larger  than  that  of  the  other  stations 
on  account  of  the  installation  of  four  centrifugal  pump  units, 
each  of  14  million  gallons  daily  capacity,  to  pump  the  Pe- 
conic  Valley  supply  against  75-foot  head  over  the  hill  located 
on  that  branch  of  the  aqueduct.  The  cost  of  these  substa^ 
tions  and  the  distribution  system  for  each  development  is 
estimated  as  follows: 


Total 


DEVELOPMENT    1 

4  Substations $42,000 

Substation  equipment 68,000 

111  Pump-houses 89,000 

Pumping  motor  and  accessories 221.000 

Distribution  and  control  circuits 24,000 

$444,000 

Engineering  and  contingencies 89,000         $$SS,000         $588,000 

DSVBLOPMEKT     2 

4  Substations $42,000 

Substation  equipment 61.000 

121  Pump-housca 97,000 

Pumps,  etc 244,000 

Distribution  and  control  circuits 19,000 

$408,000 

Engineering  and  contingencies 93,000           SSO.OOO        1,089,000 

DEVELOPMENT  3 

4  Substations $42,000 

Substation  equipment 67,000 

148  Pump-houses 1 19,000 

Pumps,  etc 292.000 

Distribution  and  control  circuits 26.000 

$S4$,000 

Engineering  and  contingencies 109.000           $50,000        1,744,000 

DEVELOPMENT   4 

1  Substation $55,000 

Substation  equipment 50,000 

50  Pump-houses 40.000 

Pumps,  etc 96.000 

Distribution  and  control  circuits 23,000 

$8$4,000 

Engineering  and  contingencies 53.000           817,000 

Deduct  for  pumos  at  Riverhead.  to  raise 
water  over  the  nill,  which  belong  to  trans- 
portation works 75.000 

848,000        1,985,000 

DEVELOPMENT  5 

3  Substations $32,000 

Substation  equipment 68,000 

203  Pump-houses 165,000 

Pumps,  etc 430.000 

Distribution  and  control  circuits 44.000 

$789,000 

Engineering  and  contingencies 148.000           887,000        8,878,000 
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Well  Equipment 

At  each  well  there  would  be  erected  a  small  pump-house 
equipped  with  induction  motor,  control  board,  and  pump,  as 
shown  on  Sheet  79,  Ace.  5307.  Owing  to  the  variation  in 
the  capacity  of  the  wells  and  in  the  head  against  which  the 
pumps  would  operate,  the  motor  capacities  would  range  from 
15  to  SO  H.P.  each. 

Telephone  System 

A  complete  telephone  system  is  proposed  for  the  entire 
system,  to  facilitate  its  operation.  The  cost  is  estimated  as 
follows : 


Total 


Development  1 $4,200 

Engineering  and  contingencies 800 

Development  2 1,600 

Engineering  and  contingencies 400 

Development  3 3,400 

Engineering  and  contingencies 600 

Development  4 800 

Engineering  and  contingencies .  .  .  .' 200 

Development  5 2,600 

Engineering  and  contingencies 500 


$8,000 

$8,000 

2,000 

7,000 

4,000 

11,000 

1,000 

12,000 

$,000 

18,000 

Total  Cost 

The  total  cost  of  the  power-station,  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution, at  each  stage  of  development,  is  presented  in  the 
following  table: 


Stags  of 

DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Power- 
house 


Trans- 
mission 
Link 


Distribution 
Exclusive 
of  Wells 


Tele- 
phone 
System 


Totals 

Including 

Allowance 

for 
Engineering 

AND 

Contingencies 


1 $1,218,000  S142.000  $533,000  $5,000 

2 1,476,000  208,000  l/)89,000  7.000 

3 1.606,000  321,000  1.744,000  11.000 

4 1.606.000  358.000  1,986,000  12.000 

5 1,736,000  408,000  2,873,000  16,000 


$1,898,000 
2,780,000 
8,682,000 
8,962,000 
8,082,000 


COST    OF    POWER 

For  comparison  with  the  cost  of  operating  the  proposed 
collecting  works  with  other  pumping  systems,  and  for  com- 
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parison  with  the  cost  of  pumping  at  the  existing  stations  of 
the  Ridgewood  system  of  the  Brooklyn  works,  estimates  have 
been  prepared  on  the  cost  of  power  from  the  electrical  sys- 
tem here  proposed,  considering  the  cost  of  labor,  fuel,  sup- 
plies, maintenance,  depreciation  and  an  allowance  for  interest 
and  sinking  fund. 

Cost  of  Labor 

The  estimated  number  of  employees  and  the  annual  pay- 
roll for  each  stage  of  develofwnent  are  as  follows: 

DEVELOPMENTS 


Total  Total  Total  Total  Total 

No.  Salaries  No.  Salaries  No.  Salaries     No.  Salaries  No.  Salaries 

Chief  Engineer.  1  S3.000  1  S3.000  1  S3,000  1  S3.000  1  $3,000 
Assistant 

Engineer 1        2,000  1  2.000  1  2,000  1  2.000  1  2.000 

Engineer 1        2.000  1  2.000  1  2.000  1  2.000  1  2.000 

Station  Chief..  .  3  5.400  3  5,400  3  5.400  3  6,400  3  5.400 
Switchboard 

men 3        3.600  3  3.600  3  3,600  3  3.600  3  3.600 

Machinist 2        2.400  2  2.400  4  4.800  4  4.800  4  4.800 

Machinist's 

helper 1            750  1  750  2  1.500  2  1.500  2  1.500 

Enginemen 4        4.800  4  4.800  7  8,400  7  8.400  7  8.400 

Oilers 3        2.700  3  2.700  4  3.600  4  3.600  6  5,400 

Blacksmith 1        1.350  1  1.350  1  1.350  1  1.350  1  1.350 

Blacksmith's 

helper 1  900       1  900  1  900 

Carpenter 1         1.350  1  1.350  2  2.700  2  2,700  2  2.700 

Painter 1         1.200  1  1.200  1  1.200  2  2.400  2  2,400 

Line  foreman...      2        2,400  2  2.400  3  3.600  3  3.600  4  4,800 

Linemen 6        5.400  8  7,200  12  10.800  12  10.800  16  14,400 

Water  tenders. .      3        2.700  3  2.700  6  5.400  6  5,400  9  8.100 

Laborers 6        6.400  6  5.400  8  7.200       8  7.200  10  9.000 

SUBSTATIONS 

Operators 9      10.800  15  18.000  18  21.600  21  25.200  21  26.200 

Patrolmen 9        8,103  15  13.500  18  16,200  21  18,900  21  18.900 

Totals...    57    $e6,8B0  71  $79,750  9$  $105,tB0  10$  $lltJ50  115  $lt$,850 


In  addition  to  the  above  an  additional  allowance  of  $1,000  per  mile  of  line  has 
been  made  in  ftnal  summary  of  cost  of  operation  for  labor  on  repairs  and  maintenance 
of  well  system,  which  is  not  included  here. 

Cost  of  Coal 

The  cost  of  power  generation  is  based  on  all  rail  an- 
thracite coal  at  Patchogue,  at  $5.10  per  long  ton  (tide-water 
coal  should  be  somewhat  cheaper  than  this),  and  a  boiler  and 
engine  duty  of  2.22  pounds  coal  per  brake  horse-i3ower  hour. 
The  combined  efficiency  of  that  part  of  the  system  extending 
from  engine  shaft  to  water  in  each  well  is  estimated  as  33.4 
per  cent.     The  percentages  of  efficiency  of  the  several  parts 
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of  the  system  on  which  is  based  this  combined  efficiency  are 
shown  below: 


" 

Average 
Operation 
Per  cent. 

Maximum 

pumpage  of 

System 

Per  cent. 

Generator 

92 

92 

Transformers 

Transmission 

97 

92 

97 
91 

Distribution 

Motors 

95 

90 

92 
90 

Pump 

47.5 

50 

Combined  efficiency 

88.4 

88.4 

The  amount  and  cost  of  coal  required  for  the  average 
pumping  on  each  development,  including  water  for  all  local 
uses,  is  estimated  as  follows: 


Development 

Average 
Pumpagb 
Million 
Gallons 
Daily 

Amount  of 

Coal  in 

Long  Tons 

2240  Pounds 

Cost  of 

This  Coal 

AT  85.10 

Per  Ton 

1 

2 

80 

165 

11.000 

26.250 

42.250 

58.500* 

60.500* 

$56,000 
134.000 

3 

4 

5 

236 

266 

266 

216.000 
300.000 
310.000** 

*A  consumption  of  10.000  tons  of  coal  at  the  central  power-station  is  estimated 
for  pumping  the  Peconic  Valley  supply  over  the  hill  to  Westhampton.  This  is  charged 
to  transportation  and  is  not  included  here 

**Estimate  assumes  that  branch  lines  would  on  the  average  be  operated  only 
one  year  in  ten 

Maintenance  and  Supply 

The  yearly  maintenance  and  supply  expense  for  each  de- 
velopment is  taken  as  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  that 
development. 

Extraordinary  Repairs  and  Depreciation 

The  depreciation  of  the  system  is  computed  in  detail  in 
the  final  summaries  of  cost  of  the  works.  Tlie  percentage 
allowances  made  on  each  portion  of  the  works  are  as  follows : 
buildings,  two  per  cent,  a  year;  equipment,  3.5  per  cent,  a 
year. 

Taxes 

An  assessment  of  one  per  cent,  each  year  is  allowed  on  all 
land,  and  1.5  per  cent,  on  all  structures  above  ground. 
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Total   Cost  of  Operation 

In  Table  27 y  the  several  items  of  operating  expense,  which 
have  been  estimated  above,  are  tabulated,  and  the  fixed 
charges  on  the  cost  of  the  vi^orks  computed.  From  the  total 
annual  expenditures  the  cost  for  each  million  gallons  pumped 
has  been  estimated  and  then  the  average  cost  per  million  foot- 
gallons.  These  costs  include  all  buildings  and  equipment, 
but  no  land  or  water  damages. 

Evidently  the  pumping  of  the  proposed  Suffolk  County 
supply  by  this  system  would  cost  from  $8  to  $10  per  million 
gallons,  and  the  cost  per  million-gallon  foot  would  range 
from  20  cents  to  33  cents.  The  cost  per  million  foot-gallons  on 
the  basis  of  operating  expenses  alone  without  depreciation 
would  be  only  11  cents  to  16  cents. 

Basis  of  Estimates  of  Cost 

The  details  and  unit  prices  adopted  for  the  above  trans- 
mission and  distribution  lines  are  as  follows: 

Transmission  Line 


COST  PER  MILE  OF  POLE  LINE 

18  reinforced  concrete  poles  at  S140.00 S2.520.00 

108  2.500-V  Insulators "  .60 64.80 

108  pins *•  .40 43.20 

Stringing  cables 275.00        St,908.00 

COST    PER   MILE    OP   DOUBLE    CIRCUIT 

20.400  pounds  No.  0000  copper  cable  at  I0.17H 3. .580.00 

16.200        "       No.  000          .17Vli 2.820.00 

12.700        ••       No.  00            .17^ 2.240.00 

10.100        "       No.  0              .17H 1.770.00 

8.000        "       No.  1              .17^ 1.360.00 

4.000        *•       No.  4              .17]^ 700.00 

MILES   OF   LINE   ERECTED    UNDER   EACH    DEVELOPMENT 

f9.7  miles  No.  0000  cable 

Development  1 J9.3      *'      No.  0 

13.1      "      No.  4 

2 8.5      "      No.  0000     •• 

\6      "      No.  0000     " 

3 {A         "      No.  000 

4.2      ••      No.  00 

6         "      No.  00 


3         "      No.  0 
3.4      ••      No    1 


.1 

1 3.8      "      No.  4 


COST    PER   MILE    OF   DOUBLE    CIRCUIT 

950  pounds  No.  8  Monnot  wire  at  $0  14f^ S138.00 

72  insulators  and  pins                  "     .04      2.80 

Erection 50.00              190.80 

PUMP-HOUSES 

44.2  cubic  yards  concrete  at  $15 S663.00 

1  Manhole  cover 100.00 

Door  and  incidental  fittings i 45.00              808.00 
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PUMP-HOUSE    EQUIPMENT 

Pump,  casing  and  shaft,  bearing  and  elbow  complete..  800.00 

13-foot  6-inch  pipe 12.00 

1  meter 376.00 

1  stop  valve 20.00 

1  gate 40.00 

Installation,  wiring  and  incidentals 200.00           1,447.00 

FOR    MOTORS   AND   CONTROL    ADD: 

50-H.P.  motors $000.00 

35    ••           ••       750.00 

20  and  25-H.P.  motors 575.00 

10    "     15     "           ••       475.00 


Distribution  Line 


COST  OF  POLE  LINES  PER  MILE 

40  reinforced  concrete  poles  at  $35 $1,400.00           1,400.00 

COST   OF   DOUBLE    CIRCUIT    PER    MILE 

3,200  pounds  No.  5  copper  wire  at  $0.16  J^ $528.00 

108  insulators  and  pins 10.00 

Erection 150.00              688.00 

AVERAGE  COST    OF    CONTROL     CIRCUIT    PER    MILE  PER    WIRE 

105  pound.4  No.  12  copper  wire  at  $0.16^2 $17.00 

18  insulators  and  pins 3.00 

Erection 13.00                88.00 


Engineering  and  Contingencies 


To  the  above  prices  there  has  been  20  per  cent,  added  for  engineering  and 
contingencies. 


AIR-LIFT    SYSTEM 

For  compari.son  with  the  estimates  on  a  system  of  elec- 
trically driven  pumps,  made  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  a  brief  study 
has  been  made  of  an  air-lift  system  operated  from  compressor 
stations  at  intervals  of  8  to  10  miles  along  the  proj)o.scd  aque- 
duct. There  is  little  to  guide  one  in  designing  an  air-lift  sys- 
tem for  works  of  the  magnitude  of  those  proi)ose(l  in  Suffolk 
county ;  the  preliminary  studies  do  not  encourage  a  more 
extended  investigation.  It  is  believed  that  the  preliminary 
designs,  on  which  the.se  estimates  of  cost  herewith  given  are 
based,  are,  on  the  whole,  reasonable  and  that  the  results  are 
sufficiently  accurate  for  present  purposes. 

Compressor  Stations 

The  location  of  the  proposed  compressor  stations  are 
shown  on  Sheet  72,  Ace.  L  621.  Seven  stations  are  laid  out. 
Stations  1  to  4  w^ould  be  located  on  the  Montauk  division  of 
the  Long  Lsland  railroad,  where  coal  could  readily  be  deliv- 
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TABLE    27 

Cost  of  Operation 


Development 

Item  . • , 

12  3  4  5 

Total  cost  of  works  at 
each  stage  of  develop- 
ment  SI. 898.000    S2.780.000    $3,682,000    $3,962,000    $5,032,000 

Average  daily  pumpage, 
million  gallons,  includ- 
ing water  for  local  uses.  80  165  236  266  266 

Total    annual    yield    of 

works  in  million  gallons         29,200  60,225  86.140  97,090  97.090 

ANNUAL    CHARGES    ON    WORKS 

Operating 

Labor $65,350  $79,750        $105,250        $1 12.750        $123,950 

Coal 56.000  134.000  216.000  300.000  310.000 

Maintenance  and  Sup- 
plies   18.980  27.800  36.820  39.620  50.320 

Total  operating  cost,  ex- 
clusive of  depreciation.      $140,SS0        $a41,B60        $SB8,070        $4BS,S70        $484,170 

Extraordinary  repairs  and 

depreciation 47.980  78.490  110.560  120.660  161.090 

Total  cost  of  operation.  .      $188,810        $380,040        $468,880        $878,080        $648,880 

Cost     of     pumping     per 

million  foot-gallons.  .  .  0.2121  0.1518  0.1384  0.1545  0.1621 

Fixed  Charges 

Taxes  and  special  as- 
sessments          $11,720  $12,920  $14,520  $16,220  $16,140 

Interest  at  4  per  cent..  75.920  111.200  147,280  158.480  201,280 

Sinking    fund.    3    per 

cent.,  in  50  years..  .  16.840  24.660  32.660  35.140  44.630 

Total  fixed  charges $104,480        $148,780        $164,460        $208,840        $868,060 

Total  annual  expenses, 
fixed  charges  and  oper- 
ating cost $898,790        $468,880        $668,090        $781,870        $907,410 

Cost  per  million  gallons..  $10.02  $7.78  $7.70  $8.06  $9.35 

Average  lift  in  feet 30.4  35.0  39.4  38.2  41.0 

Cost  per  million  gallons 

raised  one  foot $0,330  $0,223  $0,196  $0,211  $0,228 
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ered  to  them,  and  Stations  5  to  7,  for  the  same  reason,  would 
be  placed  near  the  Main  line  of  this  railroad. 

Stations  1,  2  and  3  would  be  near  the  junctions  of  the 
branch  lines ;  the  first  two  could  furnish  air  for  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  Melville  and  Connetquot  branches;  the  last  sta- 
tion, 3,  might  operate  the  entire  Carman's  branch,  as  well  as 
the  wells  either  side  of  these  stations  on  the  main  line.  Sta- 
tion 4  would  provide  power  for  the  easterly  portion  of  the 
main  line,  and  Station  5  the  collecting  works  in  the  Peconic 
valley.  At  the  latter  station,  there  would  also  be  an  ecjuip- 
ment  of  centrifugal  pumps  for  lifting  the  Peconic  Valley 
suj)i>ly  over  the  hill  to  the  south  shore  aqueduct.  Stations  6 
and  7  are  proposed  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  Melville 
and  Connetquot  branches  respectively,  where  the  lifts  are 
higher  and  the  air  pressures  greater  than  on  the  westerly 
portion  of  the  main  line. 

For  purposes  of  estimate,  a  compressor  unit  of  500  H.P. 
has  been  assumed  for  these  stations.  This  is  larger  than 
commonly  used  in  this  country,  but  the  proposed  stations 
would  be  large  permanent  plants,  not  temporary  construction 
works,  nor  small  stations  in  which  air-compressors  are  ordi- 
narily installed.  One  compressor  unit  over  and  above  the 
equipment  for  maximum  capacity  has  been  added  at  each 
station  for  reserve. 

The  total  length  for  collecting  works  operated  from  each 
of  these  compressor  stations,  the  maximum  pumpage  and  lift 
and  the  total  horse-power  of  the  equipment  at  each  station, 
are  presented  in  Table  28. 

Power  Tr.xnsmission 

From  each  compressor  station  on  the  main  line  it  is  pro- 
posed to  lay  two  parallel  air  mains  to  the  wells  on  cither  side, 
each  of  which  would  carry  sufficient  air  with  a  station  pressure 
of  60  pounds  per  scjuarc  inch  to  operate  the  wells  in  the  sec- 
tion served  at  their  average  rate  of  pumpage.  Ordinarily  only 
one  of  these  two  parallel  pipes  would  be  in  active  use;  the 
other  would  be  under  greater  pressure  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  a  well  or  in  order  to  pump  a  few  of  them  somewhat 
deeper  than  others.  The  second  would,  therefore,  be  in  re- 
serve and  could  be  used  when  repairs  were  being  made  to  the 
other.  By  raising  the  pressure  in  both  lines,  sufficient  air 
could  be  delivered  to  the  wells  of  any  section  for  the  maximum 
pumpage. 
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TABLE    28 

AiR-LiFT  Equipment 


Total 
Volume  Re- 
Total      Maximum  quired  of  •  Corres- 
Station      Length     Yield  in    Maximum  Free  Air  in  *  ponding 
or               op          Million      Lift  in     Cubic  Feet  %  Horse- 
Section      Section     Gallons        Feet       per  Minute      power 
Number    in  Miles      Daily  at  Each        at  Each 

Successive         Stage 
Stage 


Total 
Horse- 
power OF 
Equipment 
Including 
Reserve 


FIRST  stage,  NASSAU  COUNTY  TO  GREAT  RIVER 

1 12.48      103       43      26.500  3.5C0  4,000 

2 2.22      18       46       4.760  640  1.500 

Total .  .  .    14.70     121       44      81,t50  4,200  B,600 

ADDITIONAL    SECOND     STAGE,     GREAT    RIVER    TO  SOUTH     HAVEN 

2 13.56              106                  61               29,810  4.000  4.000 

3 1.28               13                 56                3,990  550  1.500 

Additional.        14.84             119                 82              88,800  4,880  8,800 

ADDITIONAL     THIRD     STAGE,     SOUTH     HAVEN  TO     QUOGUE 

3 9.53               68               .  57              20.320  2.750  2,500 

4 9.36               40                 64               12,640  1.750  2.500 

Additional.        18.88             108                 60             82,080  4,800  8,000 

ADDITIONAL    FOURTH    STAGE,     PECONIC     VALLEY     BRANCH 

5 4.28                .50                  45               13.200  1,800  2.500 

ADDITIONAL    FIFTH     STAGE,     BRANCH     LINES 

6 6.63               40               no              16.400  3,000  3.500 

7 7.95               35                 90              13.120  2,400  3.000 

3 9.37               32                 80              11,400  2,100  3.000 

Additional.        28.88             107                 90             40,920  7,800  9,800 

Total .  .  .        76.68             ...                ...            182,180  22,880  28,000 
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The  air  mains  on  the  branch  lines  would  likewise  be  in 
duplicate,  but  each  would  be  sufficient  for  the  maximum  pump- 
age  of  the  system.  The  two  mains  would  be  placed  in  one 
trench  well  below  the  frost  line  to  avoid  freezing.  The  air 
mains  have  been  designed  on  the  usual  formulae  for  flow  of 
air  in  pipes.  In  no  case  would  a  velocity  of  30  feet  per  sec- 
ond be  exceeded,  and  the  average  delivery  of  the  system 
would  not  require  a  greater  velocity  than  20  feet  per  second. 
The  greatest  distance  over  which  air  would  be  transmitted  in 
these  estimates  is  about  eight  miles,  which  is'  well  within  the 
distances  used  in  natural  gas  practice.  No  allowance  has  been 
made  in  the  estimates  for  loss  of  air  in  transmission ;  expe- 
rience in  the  natural  gas  fields  in  western  Pennsylvania 
indicates  that  the  loss  of  gas  through  the  leakage  of  the  high- 
pressure  lines  is  very  small  when  the  pipes  are  properly  laid. 

The  number  of  wells  is  estimated  as  in  electrically  operated 
pumping  system,  page  335. 

Pumping  Units 

On  Sheet  73,  Ace.  L  622,  is  a  study  of  a  pumping  unit  for 
a  large  stovepipe  well.  This  shows  the  arrangement  proposed 
for  the  casing,  the  air  mains,  valves  and  connections,  also  the 
chamber  for  removing  the  air  discharged  with  the  water,  the 
enclosing  manhole  and  the  connections  to  the  aqueduct. 

It  should  be  noted  that  except  for  the  valves  and  the 
meter,  there  are  no  moving  parts  in  this  unit  to  get  out  of 
order,  and  that  the  depreciation  would,  consequently,  be  small. 
The  manhole  covers  should  be  water-tight  at  the  ground  line 
and  arranged  so  as  to  be  securely  locked.  The  ventilator  is 
necessary  to  permit  the  air  from  separating  chamber  to  escape 
to  the  atmosphere. 

Cost  of  Pumping  System 

The  total  cost  of  an  air-lift  system  for  each  stage  of  de- 
velopment is  given  in  the  table  below : 


a 

Development 

Estimated 
Cost 

Allowance  for 
Engineering 

AND 

Contingencies 
20  Per  cent. 

Additional 

FOR  THIS 

Development 

Totals 

1 

2 

3      

S79C.060 

926.860 

816.210 

444.480 

.      1,619.060 

S159.212 

185.372 

163.242 

88.896 

323.812 

$i.'lV2'.232 

979.452 

533,376 

1.942.872 

$955,272 
2.067.504 
3.046.956 

4 

5 

3.580.332 
5.523.204 
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Cost  of  Operating  Works 

The  annual  expenditures  on  the  air-lift  pumping  system, 
on  the  completion  of  the  fourth  stage  of  development,  are 
estimated  in  the  table  below.  The  operating  cost  is  based  on 
the  proposed  average  delivery  of  the  works  of  266  million  gal- 
lons per  day,  on  an  average  lift  of  40  feet,  which  would  re- 
quire 9,000  H.  P.  at  the  compressors,  a  slightly  greater 
lift  than  the  average  for  the  electrical  system,  to  allow  for 
head  lost  in  separating  air  and  water  before  the  discharge  into 
the  aqueduct. 

COST  OP  OPERATION  AT  FOURTH  STAGE  OF  OPERATION 


OPERATING 

Power  cost,  9.000  z  $65 $585,000 

Line  cost,  estimated  52.7  miles  x  $1.000 52.700 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  depreciation 132,400 

Total ITTO.IOO 

Cost  per  million  foot-gallons $0.20 

FIXED    CHARGES 

Interest  on  $3,580,332  at  4  per  cent $143,200 

Sinking  fund,  50  years,  at  3  per  cent.  (0.887  per  cent,  per  year), 

on  $3,580,332 31,800 

Taxes  and  special  assessments 6.270 

Total  fixed  charges $178,900 

Total  annual  expenditures,  fixed  charges  and  operating 

expenses $949,000 

Total  cost  per  million  gallons  f365  x  266  =  $97,000) $9.78 

Total  cost  per  million  foot-gallons  on  average  lift  of  40 

feet .25 


Basis  of  Estimates 

There  is  little  published  data  on  the  efficiency  of  the  air- 
lift system,  and  much  of  the  experiments  available  have  been 
made  on  smaller  wells  than  those  proposed  for  the  Suffolk 
County  works.  On  Sheet  74,  Ace.  L  672,  is  plotted  the  results 
of  some  experiments  on  the  amount  of  air  necessary  to  pump 
a  gallon  of  water  one  foot  high.  The  curve  taken  from  a 
published  pamphlet  of  the  Bacon  Air  Lift  Company  appears 
to  be  reasonable  in  view  of  the  results  obtained  by  this  Board 
at  the  Babylon  experiment  station.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  quantities  of  air  per  minute  in  this  diagram 
corresponding  to  a  gallon  of  water  represent  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  best  regulation  of  the  air  supply,  and  equally 
good  results  are  not  given  by  other  authorities.  The  efficiency 
naturally  falls  off  when  a  greater  air  pressure  than  that  for 
the  best  efficiency  is  used.  This  is  most  important,  because  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  in  a  system  comprising  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  wells  of  different  depths,  extending  four  to  five  miles 
either  side  of  a  compressor  station,  to  regulate  the  pressure 
at  all  wells  so  as  to  secure  'the  best  economy.  A  higher  pres- 
sure than  that  corresponding  to  the  best  economy  would  prob- 
ably be  maintained  in  order  to  avoid  interruption  in  pump- 
ing through  momentary  reductions  in  pressure. 

For  these  estimates,  a  line  has  been  assumed  on  this  dia- 
gram more  in  agreement  with  other  experiments.  This  line, 
which  happens  to  fall  on  the  Alameda  observations,  is  20  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  the  Bacon  air-lift  curve ;  this  margin  is  pro- 
vided in  order  to  secure  a  reasonably  safe  basis  for  the  esti- 
mation of  the  actual  amount  of  free  air  that  would  be  neces- 
sary in  practical  operation  of  a  large  plant. 

Efficiency  of  Air  Lift 

Neglecting  for  the  moment  the  losses  that  occur  in  the 
mains  and  in  the  control  valves,  it  is  of  interest  to  see  what 
power  is  required  to  compress  the  amount  of  air  shown  in 
this  curve  as  necessary  to  lift  one  gallon  of  water  per  minute 
through  a  hight  of  40  feet  (==0.36  cubic  foot  per  minute), 
assuming  submergence  of  1.5  times  the  lift,  or  60  feet,  and  to 
compare  this  with  theoretic  power. 

To  compress  one  cubic  foot  of  free  air  adiabatically  to  the 

pressure  corresponding  to  this  submergence,  26  pounds  per 

square  inch  require  0.0763  H.  P.  and  0.36  cubic  foot  requires 

0.0274  H.  P.  The  theoretic  powefr  necessary  to  raise  one  gallon 

0.0101 

of  water  40  feet  is  0.0101  H.  P.  and  the  efficiency  is 

^       0.0274 

=:  37  per  cent.     If  it  requires  2.5  pounds  of  coal  for  l-II.  P. 

hour,  the  duty  of  air  lift  on  the  above  basis  would  be  29,000,000 

foot-pounds  per  100  pounds  of  coal. 

This  efficiency  is  probably   seldom   exceeded  in   practice. 

The  best  efficiency  of  any  air-lift  system  in  the  vicinity  of 

Los  Angeles  w^as  placed,  when  first  installed,  at  35  per  cent. 

and  most  plants  run  at  more  nearly  25  per  cent,  efficiency. 

The  air-lift  plant  at  one  of  the  ground-water  stations  in  the 

Borough  of  Queens  gave  a  duty  of  30,000.000   foot-pounds 

per  100  pounds  of  coal  when  first  tested,  but  is  now  running 

at  duty  of  about  20,000,000  foot-pounds,  which  corresponds 

to  an  efficiency  of  20  to  25  per  cent. 
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The  total  efficiency  of  the  system  estimated  in  this  report, 
with  all  the  losses  in  the  transmission  and  distribution  of  the 
air,  is  about  20  per  cent.,  and  considering  the  difference  in 
conditions  of  yield  and  lift  in  wells  on  a  line  of  four  miles  in 
length,  there  is  small  chance  of  a  larger  efficiency  than  this. 

COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  ELECTRICAL  PUMP- 
ING SYSTEM  AND  THE  AIR-LIFT  SYSTEM 

The  total  cost  of  the  air-lift  system  estimated  here 
is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  electrical  pumping 
system,  but  the  lower  efficiency  of  the  air-Hft  makes  the  total 
operating  cost  of  this  system  the  larger.  The  comparison  of 
the  annual  charges  on  the  two  systems  at  the  completion  of 
the  fourth  stage  of  development  is  as  follows: 


Total          Corre-       Total  Cost 

Cost         sponding     of  Pumping 

Total 

Total 

OF              Total       per  Million 

Pumping 

Opbrating 

Fixed 

Annual 

Water         Cost  of  Foot-Gallons 

System 

Expenses 

Charges 

Expendi- 
tures 

per           Plt*ping       exclusive 
Million    per  Million    of  Fixed 
Gallons  Foot-Gallons  Charges 

Electrical... 

$573,030 

$208,840 

$781,870 

$8.0G             $0,211              $0,155 

Air-lift 

770.100 

178.900 

949.000 

9.78                0.25                  0.20 

The  operation  of  the  air-lift  system,  therefore,  would  be 
20  per  cent,  more  expensive  than  the  electric  pumping  sys- 
tem. 

The  air  lift  would  perhaps  have  one  advantage  in  aerating 
the  supply  at  each  well,  should  it  be  necessary  to  filter  any 
portion  of  rtie  SuflFolk  County  water.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  necessary  to  treat  these  waters,  as  there  is  not  at 
present  sufficient  iron  in  the  supply  as  a  whole. 

Possibly  a  higher  efficiency  could  be  secured  with  the  air- 
lift system  than  estimated  in  this  report,  and  perhaps  a  more 
economical  arrangement  of  compressor  stations  and  well  units 
could  be  made,  but  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  data  now  avail- 
able to  increase  the  estimates  on  efficiency  that  have  been 
adopted.  There  is,  however,  every  possibility  that  a  better 
efficiency  may  be  obtained  with  some  centrifugal  or  plunger 
pump  that  would  perhaps  make  the  total  continued  efficiency 
of  the  electrical  system  at  least  40  per  cent,  instead  of  33  per 
cent,  as  estimated. 
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APPENDIX   7 

UTILIZATION    OF    FLOOD    FLOWS    OF    SURFACE 

STREAMS 

BY  WALTER  E.  SPEAR^  DIVISION   ENGINEER 

Sheets  8,  9  and  10,  Aces.  L  609,  L  610  and  L  611,  show 
that  the  flow  in  the  smaller  Suffolk  County  streams,  is  fairly 
constant  throughout  the  year;  those  which  have  an  average 
discharge  on  the  proposed  line  of  collecting  works  of  not 
more  than  four  million  gallons  per  day  might  in  course  of  time 
entirely  disappear  on  the  line  of  the  works  for  most  of  the  year 
through  the  pumping  of  the  wells  designed  to  intercept  the 
ground- waters,  just  as  small  watercourses  in  Nassau  and 
Queens  counties  have  been  dried  up  through  the  operation  of 
the  wells  and  galleries  of  the  Brooklyn  works.  There  would, 
therefore,  be  but  little  loss  of  surface-water  in  these  smaller 
streams,  and  infrequent  flood  flows  that  occur  in  them  when 
the  ground  surface  is  frozen  could  be  profitably  wasted. 

It  should  be  realized  that  the  location  of  the  proposed  col- 
lecting works  well  back  from  the  shore,  crosses  the  smaller 
streams  where  much  of  the  flow  that  appears  in  their  lower 
courses  is  still  in  the  ground  beneath  them.  Table  5,  page  113, 
shows  that  all  these  smaller  streams,  with  the  exception  of 
Sampawams  creek  had,  in  1907,  average  flows  from  one  to 
four  million  gallons  per  day,  and  the  maximum  discharges  for 
short  periods  were  but  little  in  excess  of  these  figures.  Such 
portions  of  the  flow  of  these  streams  that  are  not  intercepted 
would  serve  to  maintain  the  ponds  below  and  would  thus  avoid 
the  expense  of  pumping  to  keep  these  filled  if  this  became  nec- 
essary. The  amount  of  water  lost  by  failure  to  intercept  all 
this  surface-water  would  be  comparatively  insignificant. 

In  the  larger  streams,  Carll's  river,  Connetquot  brook, 
Patchogue  river,  Carman*s  river  and  Peconic  river,  the  flow 
is  less  uniform  than  in  the  smaller  streams;  large  discharges 
take  place  in  the  winter  and  spring  months  that  could  not  be 
collected  by  the  works  planned  to  intercept  the  ground-water 
underflow,  although  the  collecting  works  of  the  branch  aque- 
ducts that  parallel  all  these  streams  except  the  Patchogue 
river  could  readily  secure  most  of  their  dry  weather  flow, 
if  it  were  permissible  to  do  so.     The  flood  flows  of  these 
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larger  streams  over  and  above  the  amount  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  pond  levels  on  these  watercourses,  or  the  amount  of 
water  in  excess  of  the  utilized  discharge  of  these  streams,  are 
of  no  value  to  Suffolk  county,  and  should  so  far  as  possible 
be  appropriated  and  delivered  to  New  York  City. 

AMOUNT  OF  SURFACE  WASTE 

The  amount  of  surface-water  that  might  have  been  appro- 
priated during  the  year  1907  from  the  streams  on  the  pro- 
posed line  of  the  collecting  works  is  shown  below.  The  rain- 
fall last  year,  in  southern  Suffolk  county  was  but  little  below 
the  normal,  and  these  flows  give  a  fair  idea  of  what  may  be 
safely  exj^ected  in  an  average  rainfall  year. 


Discharge  of  Stream 
IN  1907  ON  Line  of  Probable 

Collecting  Works  Average  Probahi.e 

Surface  Waste     Undeveloped 


Normal  After            Surface-Water 

Average     Maxi-        Low  Providing  5  Available 

in  mum     Summer  Million  Gallons  after  Ground- 

Million    Million      Flow  Daily  for  Water  Works 

Gallons    Gallons    Million  Ponds  and  in  Operation 

per  day      Daily      Gallons  Local  Needs 

Dailv 


Carlls  river 17.20  32  10  10  5 

Connetquot  brook 32.70  42  25  25  20 

Patchoguc  river 9.43  15*  8**  6  3 

Carman's  river 36.20*  50*  20  25  22 

Peconic  river 14.65  27  5  10  0 

Total 110.18  ICC  Ct  7S  SO 


♦Estimated  from  incomplete  gagings 
**Half  of  waters  of  Patchogue  river  owned  by  Patchogue  lace-mill  and  the  flow 
in  next  column  allowed  for  their  uses 

On  the  basis  of  the  gagings  of  1907,  a  total  average  dis- 
charge of  75  million  gallons  per  day  could  have  been  taken 
from  these  streams  without  damage  to  local  interests.  Prob- 
ably, 2S  million  gallons  or  more  per  day  could  be  obtained  by 
the  ground-water  pumping  works  of  the  main  line  and 
branches,  leaving  50  million  gallons  in  the  streams  to  be  se- 
cured by  s])ecial  works.  This  undeveloped  run-off,  during 
an  average  rainfall  year,  would  be  ecjuivalent  to  a  discharge 
of  150,000  gallons  per  day  per  square  mile  from  the  whole 
watershed.  Even  during  the  long  periods  of  low  rainfall, 
probably  as  much  as  75,000  to  100;000  gallons  per  day  per 
square  mile  would  be  lost,  unless  works  were  built  to  utilize 
it.  The  safe  unit  yield  of  the  Suffolk  County  watersheds  is 
not  estimated  at  more  than  800,000  gallons  per  day  per  square 
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mile,  so  that  this  surface  waste,  amounting  to,  perhaps,  one 
to  two-tenths  of  the  assumed  unit  yield,  is  too  large  a  per- 
centage to  be  neglected. 

The  development  of  these  waste  surface-w^aters  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months,  when  the  percolation  from  the 
rainfall  is  high,  would  allow  the  pumpage  from  the  remainder 
of  the  collecting  works  to  be  diminished  and  the  ground-water 
reservoirs  replenished  for  the  draft  of  the  dry  months  of 
summer  and  fall. 

PURIFICATION     OF    SURFACE-WATERS 

Even  though  many  portions  of  the  Suffolk  County  drain- 
age areas  are  now  but  sparsely  populated,  it  wouldl  be  very 
unwise,  in  view  of  the  pollution  of  many  of  the  surface- 
waters  of  the  Ridge  wood  system  in  Queens  and  Nassau  coun- 
ties, to  permit  any  surface-water  to  enter  the  proposed  aque- 
duct without  purification.  This  purification  could  be  most 
cheaply  and  surely  effected  by  the  process  of  natural  filtra- 
tion through  the  bottoms  of  reservoirs  or  filtration  basins, 
which  would  be  created  on  these  larger  streams,  and  about 
which  wells  would  be  driven  to  deliver  the  surface-water  to 
the  aqueduct  as  "  artificial  ground-water."  These  infiltration 
basins  would  have  sufficient  storage  capacity  to  impound  the 
largest  flood  discharges  until  they  could  be  purified. 

Ground-Water  Plants  Near  Surface  Streams 

Such  a  development  of  surface-water  is  common  in  this 
country  and  abroad;  in  fact,  the  infiltration  galleries  below 
the  Wantagh  and  Massapequa  supply  ponds  of  the  Brooklyn 
works,  secure  a  portion  of  their  supply  through  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  ponds  above  them,  and  several  driven-w^ell 
stations  of  the  same  system  derive  some  surface-water  from 
similar  sources. 

Many  of  the  so-called  ground-water  plants  in  Germany, 
which  are  located  near  ponds  and  streams,  secure  a  part  of 
their  supply  from  these  surface-waters.  This  is  true  of  the 
works  at  Berlin  (Tegeler  See),  Charlottenburg  (Wannsee), 
Dresden,  Augsburg,  Wiesbaden,  Hanover  and  elsewhere.  The 
experience  gained  at  these  German  works  is  most  helpful  in 
designing  the  proposed  infiltration  basins  for  the  Suffolk 
County  w^orks.    In  the  table  following  is  shown  some  informa- 
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tion    regarding    seven    representative    German    ground-water 
plants  that  draw  their  supply  in  part  from  surface-waters. 


Distance 
from  Wells 

Depth 
of  Soil 

Depth  of 
Screen 

Location 

Name 

Charac- 

OR Galler- 

Above 

Section 

City 

OF 

OF 

ter  OF 

ies  to  Edge 

Screen 

Below 

Works 

Stream 

Develop- 

OF Water  at  of  Wells 

Normal 

ment 

Ordinary 

River  Stage 

Feet 

OR  Gal- 
leries 
Feet 

Level  of 

Stream 

Feet 

Dresden..  . . 

.  Saloppe 

Elbe... 

Gallery 

45 

15 

7 

Dresden. . . . 

.  Tolkewitz. . . 

Elbe. .  . 

Wells 

258 

28 

15 

Augsburg. . . 

.  HochAblass. 

Lech . . . 

Wells 

400 

•   • 

•   • 

Wiesbaden. . 

.  Schierstein. . 

Rhine. . 

Wells 

350 

35 

18 

Hanover 

.  Ricklingen . . 

Ihme. , . 

Wells  and 

gallery..  . 

150 

10 

,    , 

Hanover.  .  . 

.  Grasdorf . . . . 

Leine.. . 

Wells 

650 

20 

■    • 

Unna 

.  Langschede. 

Rohr.  .  . 

Wells 

100 

16 

5 

It  is  important  to  note  that  at  the  Saloppe  works  of  Dres- 
den, the  Ricklingen  works  of  Hanover,  and  at  Wiesbaden,  the 
bacteria  run  very  high  in  the  ground-water,  when  the  rivers 
flood  the  surface  of  the  ground  above  the  collecting  works, 
but  sufficient  purification  is  obtained  at  other  times  at  theae 
plants  by  the  passage  of  the  water  through  the  alluvium  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  galleries  or  wells.  No  similar  trouble, 
so  far  as  known,  has  been  experienced  at  the  other  plants- 
given  here. 

At  Wiesbaden,  there  are  other  wells  than  those  tabulated 
above  that  supply  water  for  street  sprinkling.  Some  of  these 
are  not  over  50  feet  from  the  Rhine  and  the  purification  is  not 
complete  at  even  normal  stages  of  the  river.  The  distance  of 
350  feet  at  which  the  other  wells  are  placed  is,  however,  suffi- 
cient except  in  flood  times,  although  the  material  of  the  sub- 
strata appeared  to  be  coarse. 

Artificial  Ground- Water 

The  subject  of  "artificial  ground-water"  has  been  given 
much  attention  abroad.  In  each  one  of  the  German  works 
mentioned  above,  the  development  of  surface-water  was  more 
or  less  incidental  in  a  general  scheme  for  intercepting  the 
ground-water  flow  towards  the  natural  watercourse ;  but  there 
are  many  plants  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Sweden,  where  arti- 
ficial ground-water  is  obtained  in  the  absence  of  any  naturally 
saturated  strata,  by  pumping  or  diverting  surface-water  to  a 
bed  of  sand  and  gravel  and  intercepting  it  by  wells  or  galleries 
at  some  distance  from  the  point  of  application. 
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This  method  of  purification  is  known  as  the  "  Richert  Sys- 
tem ''  from  J.  Gust.  Richert,  a  consulting  engineer  of  Stock- 
holm, who  has  presented  the  subject  in  his  monograph  "  Les 
Eaux  Souterraines  Artificielles."  The  system  was  developed 
in  Sweden,  where  conditions  are  not  favorable  to  the  ordinary 
methods  of  ground-water  development.  Sketches  of  typical 
artificial  ground- water  plants  from  Richert  are  shown  on  Sheet 
80,  Ace.  L  66. 

Some  loosening  up  and  cleaning  of  the  bed  of  the  artificial 
reservoir  or  canal  where  the  water  is  applied,  is  necessary  in 
these  plants,  but  this  is  done  with  less  care  and  expense  than 
the  scraping  of  artificial  sand  filters. 

PROPOSED  INFILTRATION  BASINS 

Surveys  have  been  made  for  the  proposed  infiltration  basins 
on  the  Carll's  and  Patchogue  rivers  and  preliminary  plans  have 
been  prepared.  The  proposed  basins  on  the  Connetquot  and 
Carman's  rivers  could  not,  however,  be  surveyed  because  of 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  sportsmen's  clubs  on  whose  grounds 
these  would  be  located.  The  line  of  collecting  works  on  the 
Peconic  river  parallels  the  streams  and  ponds  above  Riverhead 
and  no  special  work  would  be  required  to  make  a  large  portion 
of  the  surface-waters  there  available  as  ground-water.  It 
might  be  found  necessary  to  clean  out  some  of  the  ponds,  but 
this  need  not  be  expensive. 

Location  of  Infiltration  Basins 

The  general  map,  Sheet  4,  Ace.  5602,  page  26,  shows  the 
location  of  thes^  infiltration  basins.  Those  on  the  Carll's  and 
Patchogue  rivers  would  be  located  immediately  above  the  main 
south  shore  aqueduct.  The  best  sites  for  those  on  the  Connet- 
quot and  Carman's  rivers  appear  to  be  on  the  branch  aqueducts 
near  the  Main  line  of  the  Long  Island  railroad,  the  first  south 
and  the  second  north  of  this  line. 

The  Carll's  River  and  Patchogue  River  basins  would  be  lo- 
cated as  near  the  south  shore  as  ground-water  could  safely  be 
drawn,  but  the  collecting  works  would  readily  intercept  the 
entire  flood  flows  of  these  streams.  The  infiltration  basins  on 
the  larger  streams,  the  Connetquot  brook  and  Carman's  river, 
would  be  farther  inland  where  the  surface  topography  is  more 
favorable  for  the  large  reservoirs  necessary  on  these  streams, 
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where  the  cost  of  land  and  construction  would  be  smaller,  and 
where  there  would  be  less  danger  from  sea-water  in  pumping 
the  ground-water  deeply  from  the  wells  located  about  the  in- 
filtration basins.  On  both  of  these  streams  the  flood  flows  from 
the  watershed  below  the  proposed  infiltration  basins  could  be 
collected  by  the  wells  on  the  main  south  shore  line  where  this 
crosses  these  streams  and  some  by  the  wells  on  the  branch  lines 
nearby. 

Outline  of  Design  for  Infiltration  Basins 

In  general,  the  muck  that  now  fills  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
leys on  the  sites  of  the  infiltration  basins  would  be  removed, 
and  the  sand  beneath  excavated  to  an  elevation  above  sea- 
level  of  about  b  to  10  feet,  the  excavated  material  being  placed 
in  the  dam  and  the  aqueduct  embankments.  The  shallow 
flowage  around  the  basin  would  also  be  filled  up,  and  the 
shores  of  the  reservoir  raised  where  necessary,  and 
given  appropriate  landscape  treatment.  A  basin  having 
a  full  depth  of  10  to  15  feet  would  generally  be  obtained; 
this  would  be  essential  to  provide  sufficient  storage  at  times 
of  large  flood  flow  and  the  low  elevation  of  the  bottom  would 
ensure  a  covering  of  water  to  prevent  the  surface  of  the  bot- 
tom from  being  frozen.  In  addition  to  the  filter  surface  in 
the  bottom  of  each  basin,  it  is  also  proposed  to  deepen  and 
widen  the  stream  above  the  basin.  Observations  at  Massa- 
pequa  have  shown  that  flowing  water  prevents  the  stream  bot- 
toms from  clogging  up,  and  more  water  filters  through  them 
than  through  the  bottoms  of  ponds  in  which  there  is  little 
movement. 

Wells  about  500  feet  apart  would  be  driven  about  the  mar- 
gins of  these  basins  at  a  distance  of  about  300  feet  from  the 
flow  line  in  order  that  there  would  be  sufficient  thickness  of 
sand  between  these  wells  and  the  bottom  of  the  basin  to  se- 
cure cnmpktc  purification  of  the  surface-water. 

Capacity  of  Infiltration  Basins 

The  area  and  volume  of  the  proposed  infiltration  basins 
are  shown  below.  These  quantities  have  been  determined  for 
the  two  basins  on  the  Carll's  and  Patchogue  rivers  from  the 
topographical  survey  maps.  The  approximate  estimates  for 
the  Connetquot  Brook  and  Carman's  River  basins  have  been 
made  from  the  geological  survey  maps. 
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Infiltration 
Basins 

Area  of 

Filter 

Surface  in 

Basin 

IN  Acres 

Probable 
Maximum 

Flood 

Discharge  of 

Stream  to 

be  Filtered 

Million 

Gallons 

Daily 

Correspond- 
ing Maximum 

Rate  of 

Filtration 

IN  Gallons 

PER  Day,  per 

Acre 

Total 
Storage 
Volume 
OF  Basin 

in 
Million 
Gallons 

Carll's  river 

51 

25 
40 
10 
40 

490.000 
400.000 
340.000 
400.000 

167 

Connetquot  brook 

100 

300 

Patchogue  river 

29 

96 

Carman's  river 

100 

300 

From  the  maximum  flood  discharge  of  each  stream,  the 
probable  rate  of  filtration  has  been  estimated.  The  maximum 
rate  of  filtration  would  not,  in  any  case,  be  more  than  500,000 
gallons  per  day  per  acre,  which  is  but  little  more  than  one- 
fourth  to  one-sixth  of  the  allowable  rate  for  slow  sand  filtra- 
tion. This  rate  could  doubtless  be  maintained  without  any 
difficulty  for  several  months  without  exposing  the  bottom  of 
the  infiltration  basins  for  cleaning,  although  the  same  means 
that  have  been  recently  devised  for  scraping  sand  filters  when 
covered  with  water  would  answer  equally  well  for  these  basins. 
Once  a  year  during  low  water  flow  of  stream,  the  basin  could 
be  pumped  down  and  thoroughly  cleaned  of  the  accumulation 
of  silt  and  humus  that  would,  in  time,  reduce  the  rate  of.  filtra- 
tion. 

The  extremely  large  run-offs  from  these  Long  Island  wa- 
tersheds that  occur  once  or  twice  in  a  generation  could  not  be 
impounded  in  any  reservoir  that  can  be  constructed  on  these 
southern  Suffolk  County  streams,  and  ample  overflow  and  cul- 
vert capacity  must  be  provided  for  these  infiltration  basins. 
On  the  basis  of  stream  discharges  observed  in  western  Long 
Island  in  February,  1902,  when  a  warm  rain  occurred  on  the 
snow  covered  and  frozen  ground,  run-oflfs  of  one  to  three 
inches  depth  may  be  expected  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
watershed.  A  run-off  of  one  inch  would  probably  never  be 
exceeded  on  such  streams  as  the  Connetquot,  Carman's  and 
Peconic  rivers,  but  two  to  three  inches  per  day  might  occur  on 
the  Carll's  and  Patchogue  rivers.  The  loss  of  these  occasional 
floods  would  be  insignificant. 


Clinton  Experiments 

Some  interesting  experiments  were  carried  on  at  Clinton, 
Massachusetts,  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  in  1896  and 
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1897,  in  connection  with  the  design  of  the  North  dike  of  the 
Wachusetts  reservoir.  A  basin,  having  an  area  of  1/20 
acre,  was  prepared  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  about  40  feet  above 
Coachlace  pond,  and  water  from  this  pond  was  applied  for 
four  or  five  months  to  determine  the  amount  of  percolation 
through  the  material  forming  this  hill.  The  sands,  in  which 
this  basin  was  formed,  are  not  unlike  the  yellow  sands  of 
Long  Island,  and  the  amount  of  water  applied  to  this  basin 
gives  some  idea  of  the  rate  of  filtration  that  may  be  attained 
through  the  proposed  infiltration  basins  in  Suffolk  county. 
The  Long  Island  sands  are,  if  anything,  coarser  than  those  at 
Clinton. 

The  amount  of  water  applied  during  the  three  long  periods 
of  continuous  operation  are  shown  below.  At  the  end  of  40 
or  50  days,  the  surface  of  the  bed  was  clogged  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  require  cleaning. 


Approximate  Rate  of  Application  in  Gallons  per  Day 

Period  of  per  Acre 

Continuous 


Operation  Maximum  at  be-       Minimum  at  Average 

Days  ginning  of  run  end  of  run  rate 


40  2.500,000  650.000  1,100.000 

.55  2.000.000  850.000  1,150.000 

45  2.000,000  1.000,000  1.200.000 


The  rate  of  filtration  through  the  proposed  basins  in  Suf- 
folk county  would  not  ordinarily  be  over  200,000  to  300,000 
gallons  per  day  per  acre,  and  the  intervals  between  scraping 
might,  perhaps,  be  as  much  as  three  or  four  months.  The 
Suffolk  County  waters  are  not  silt  bearing,  but,  of  course, 
carry  leaves  and  vegetable  mold  that  form  the  black  muck 
on  the  bottoms  of  the  ponds.  They  differ  but  little  from  the 
waters  of  Coachlace  pond  that  were  used  for  the  Clinton  ex- 
periments. 

The  average  head  on  the  bottom  of  the  Clinton  basin  was 
only  four  feet,  whereas  with  full  basins  those  proposed  in 
Suffolk  county  may  have  a  head  of  10  to  15  feet  or  more, 
and  the  strata  below  would  be  continuously  saturated,  so  that, 
even  when  clogged  by  several  months'  use,  the  Suffolk  County 
basins  should  be  able  to  pass  500,000  gallons  per  day  per  acre. 
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Cost  of  Infiltration  Basins 
The  cost  of  each  of  these  basins  is  estimated  as  follows 


Carll's      Conkktquot  Patchogue     Carman's 


T ._ J                                                      f  203  acres  350  acres  162  acres  250  acres 

^^^^ \  $60,900  $70,000  $48,600  $62,500 

Damages Included  in  other  estimates 

Construction  of  basin 178,200  200.000  82,900  100,000 

Wells  and  equipment 37,400  85.000  34,000  51.000 

Total,     including    allowance    for 

engineering  and  contingencies . .  $176,600  $866,000  $166,600  $818,600 


These  infiltration  basins  would  make  an  average  supply  of 
50  million  gallons  per  day  available,  which  might  not  be  other- 
wise obtained.  With  all  the  fixed  charges  and  operating  ex- 
penses, the  cost  of  this  water  would  not  be  proportionally 
greater  than  the  remainder  of  the  ground- water  supply. 
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REMOVAL    OF    IRON    FROM    SUFFOLK    COUNTY 

GROUND-WATER 

*     •  •      >      • 

BY    WALTER    E.    SPEAR,    DIVISION    ENGINEER 

The  analyses  in  Appendix  2  show  that  some  of  the  ground- 
waters from  the  yellow  sands  and  gravels  of  Suffolk  county 
contain  more  iron  than  is  allowable  in  a  supply  for  domestic 
or  commercial  uses.  The  manganese  in  a  few  localities  is  also 
somewhat  high,  but  the  data  now  available  does  not  indicate 
that  the  amount  of  either  iron  or  manganese  in  the  whole 
supply,  when  all  the  waters  are  mixed  together,  would  be  above 
the  safe  limits  that  are  usually  fixed. 

Iron  and  manganese  give  much  trouble  in  water-supplies 
through  the  encouragement  of  growths  of  certain  organisms, 
which  cause  unpleasant  tastes  and  odors  in  the  water.  These 
organisms,  with  the  oxides  of  these  metals,  sometimes  fill  up 
the  wells  of  the  collecting  works  and  connections,  or  the  pipes 
of  the  distributing  system.  Waters  containing  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  iron  give  much  annoyance  in  the  laundry,  even  if 
the  amount  is  not  sensible  to  the  taste,  and  such  waters  can- 
not often  be  used  for  some  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
iron  can  be  readily  removed  from  the  water  by  exposure  and 
aeration,  and  by  rapid  filtration  through  sand  or  gravel.  Un- 
fortunately, the  manganese  does  not  as  readily  precipitate  and 
cannot  be  easily  removed. 

Iron  in  the  Ridc.ewood  Supply 

The  Ridgewood  supply  contains  nearly  0.6  of  a  part  of 
iron  per  million,  which  is  somewhat  greater  than  is  considered 
advisable.  The  limit  is  usually  placed  at  about  0.4  to  0.5  of 
a  part.  This  amount  of  iron  in  the  Ridgewood  supply  has 
resulted  from  the  greater  development,  during  the  past  few 
years,  of  the  ground-waiters  in  the  westerly  portion  of  the 
old  watershed  that  are  highly  impregnated  .with  iron.  While 
0.6  of  a  part  per  million  would  not  warrant  any  large  ex- 
penditures for  iron  removal  plants  on  the  Ridgewood  works, 
in  laying  out  a  new  system  in  Suffolk  county,  the  possibility 
of  filtering  a  portion  of  it  must  be  considered. 
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Iron  Removal  Plants  in  Suffolk  County 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  future 
to  remove  the  iron  from  some  of  the  ground-waters  in  Suf- 
folk county,  that  contain  iron  greatly  in  excess  of  that  allow- 
able for  the  whole  supply.  This  should  be  done  at  small  plants 
where  the  waters  could  be  treated  before  they  enter  the  main 
aqueduct.  It  is  possible  that  the  entire  supply  from  the  Pe- 
conic  valley  would  be  filtered,  and  the  pumping-station  near 
Riverhead  should  be  planned  with  a  view  to  treating  at  this 
point  all  the  water  delivered  by  the  aqueduct  there.  The  iron 
removal  plants  on  Long  Island,  and  those  of  ground-water 
supplies  from  similar  formations  in  New  Jersey,  indicate  that 
the  iron  in  these  yellow  gravels  is  in  such  a  form  as  to  be 
readily  precipitated  by  brief  contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
through  falling  a  few  feet  in  the  air,  through  exposure  in 
open  reservoirs,  or  even  through  the  introduction  of  air  into 
the  suction  mains. 

The  proper  treatment  of  ground-waters  for  the  removal 
of  iron  must,  however,  be  determined  for  each  locality.  When 
the  time  comes  to  treat  portions  of  the  Suffolk  County  supply, 
sufficient  investigation  must  be  made  to  learn  the  amount  of 
aeration  and  the  rate  of  filtration  for  each  water. 

German  Iron  Removal  Plants 

Many  of  the  German  ground-waters  have  required  very 
thorough  aeration  by  flowing  in  thin  sheets  or  slowly  drop- 
ping through  a  stack  of  coke,  brick,  or  thin  wood  slabs.  Two 
types  of  aerators  employed  in  Germany  are  shown  on  Sheets 
81,  82  and  83,  Aces.  L  71,  L  67  and  L  68,  and  some  data  on 
the  aerators  and  filters  of  the  principal  iron  removal  plants  in 
northern  Europe  are  presented  in  Table  29.  It  will  be  noted 
in  these  German  filters,  that  maximum  rates  of  25  million 
gallons  per  acre  per  day  are  sometimes  employed  and  that 
12  or  15  million  gallons  per  acre  is  not  uncommon.  The  high- 
est rate  is  not  probably  desirable,  as  it  requires  more  frequent 
cleaning  of  the  filters. 

The  iron  removal  plant  at  Leipsic  is  interesting  because 
of  the  absence  of  the  aerators  common  in  other  German 
plants  and  the  coarse  material  of  which  the  filters  are  made. 
(See  Sheet  84,  Ace.  L  65.)  The  water  is  delivered  to  these 
filters  through  6.5  miles  of  aqueduct  and  siphon  and  a  short 
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overfall  as  at  the  plant  of  the  Queens  County  Water  Co.  on 
Long  Island,  at  Far  Rockaway,  New  York.  The  iron  appears 
in  large  flocculent  masses  that  permit  of  rapid  filtration. 

In  other  plants  in  Germany,  where  the  iron  is  not  so  readily 
precipitated,  the  water  falls  through  the  aerators  and  reaches 
the  filters  in  much  finer  particles.  This  breaking  up  of  the 
iron  particles  makes  filtration  more  difficult  and  the  treatment 
of  a  water  before  filtration  is  therefore  important. 
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FRESH-WATER     RESERVOIRS     ON     SALT-WATER 

ESTUARIES,   TO    PROTECT    COLLECTIXG 

WORKS  FROM  THE  SEA-WATER 

BY  WALTER  E.  SPEAR,  DIVISION   ENGINEER 

The  main  south  shore  line  of  the  proposed  Suffolk  County 
collecting  works  cannot,  everywhere,  be  located  back  of  the 
20- foot  or  even  the  15-foot  ground-water  contour,  where 
it  has  been  shown  in  Appendix  2  that  the  works  would  be 
safe  from  the  infiltration  of  sea-water.  To  secure  such  a 
location  at  the  crossings  of  the  deeper  valleys,  would  neces- 
sitate wide  detours  back  into  the  island,  which  would  greatly 
increase  the  length  and  cost  of  the  aqueduct  and  would  re- 
duce the  tributary  catchment  area. 

Safety  against  the  entrance  of  sea-water  could,  however, 
be  secured  in  these  valleys  where  the  ground-water  is  but  a 
few  feet  above  the  sea,  by  constructing  dams  across  the  out- 
lets of  the  salt-water  estuaries  of  the  streams  and  creating 
fresh-water  reservoirs  that  would  crowd  out  the  sea-water 
in  the  underlying  gravels.  Artificial  i>onds  have  already  been 
created  through  private  effort  on  many  streams  in  southern 
Suffolk  county,  that  provide  the  necessary  protection  to  the 
proposed  ground-water  collecting  works,  just  as  Massai>equa 
lake,  originally  a  private  pond,  protects  a  portion  of  the 
Brooklyn  works  in  Nassau  county.  No  additional  works  need 
be  constructed  on  such  streams,  which  include  most  of  the 
creeks  on  the  first  20  miles  of  the  Suffolk  County  shore.  There 
are,  however,  about  14  streams,  mostly  in  eastern  Suffolk 
county,  on  which  fresh-water  reservoirs  should  be  constructed. 

Limiting  Distance  to  Salt  Water 

,  In  general,  no  sea-water  should  be  permitted  within  the 
probable  line  of  inflection  of  the  water-table  toward  the  wells, 
which  represents  the  southerly  limit  of  the  catchment  area; 
otherwise,  the  salt  water  would  flow  at  once  to  the  wells. 
When  the  collecting  works  are  in  full  operation,  the  ground- 
water would  sometimes  be  inflected  toward  the  works  for  a 
distance  of  3000  to  5000  feet  south  of  the  proposed  aqueduct 
line.  For  the  proper  protection  of  the  supply,  the  sea-water 
in  the  surface  channels  must,  however,  be  crowded  consid- 
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erably  beyond  these  distances  to  prevent  its  reaching  through 
the  open  channels,  the  line  of  inflection  toward  the  wells,  and 
wide  bodies  of  fresh  water  should  be  permanently  interposed. 
The  dams  on  these  proposed  fresh-water  reservoirs  should, 
therefore,  for  safety,  be  built  at  least  2000  feet  beyond  this 
line  of  inflection  of  the  ground-water,  or  from  5000  to  8000 
feet  south  of  the  proposed  aqueduct  and  the  collecting  works. 
The  larger  figure,  say  1>4  miles,  has  generally  been  secured 
in  laying  out  the  proposed  reservoirs.  The  location  for  the 
dams  would  naturally  be  fixed  by  the  topography  of  the  chan- 
nels and  the  elevation  of  the  adjacent  lands,  and  some  of 
them  on  the  smaller  streams  have  been  laid  out  only  7000 
feet,  and  in  one  case  only  6600  feet  from  the  collecting  works. 
Salt  water  on  the  Patcbogue  river  would  be  even  rlearer, 
(5200  feet),  after  the  completion  of  a  small  dam  at  the 
head  of  the  harbor  on  Division  street,  but  the  fresh  water 
in  Patchogue  lake,  which  stands  at  Elevation  11,  and  that  in 
West  lake,  would  assist  in  crowding  the  sea- water  back. 

The  distance  from  the  collecting  works  through  which  it 
is  proposed  to  remove  the  salt  water  on  each  stream  is  shown 
in  the  table  following: 


Present  Distance  of 
Name  of  Stream       Salt  Water  South  from 

Line  of  Collecting  Works 
Feet 

Connetquot  river 1,400 

Browns  creek 4,500 

Patchogue  river 3,400 

Swan  river 3,500 

Mud  creek 4,300 

Carman's  river 1.100  north 

Forge  river 3,800 

Old  Neck  creek 4,700 

Terrell  river 4,500 

Seatuck  creek •    3,800 

East  branch 3,600 

Speonk  river 5.700 

Beaverdam  creek 2,900 

Quantuck  creek 3,200 


Distance  of  Salt  Water  in 

Feet  South  of  Collecting 

Works  After  Completion 

of  Proposed  Reservoirs 


11,400 
8,500 
5,200 
8,800 
8.000 
8,300 
9,700 
7,000 
7.600 
7.000 
8,000 
8.500 
6.600 
7.000 


HiGHT  OF  Proposed  Reservoirs 

Each  reservoir  surface  should  be  as  high  as  possible  above 
mean  sea-level  in  the  south  shore  bays,  in  order  to  provide 
the  greatest  protection  for  the  ground-water  collecting  works. 
Many  limitations  in  the  hight  of  the  surfaces  of  these  reser- 
voirs exist  in  low  banks,  highways,  culverts  and  bridges,  and 
most  important  of  all  is  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  res- 
ervoirs without  artificial  pumping. 
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A  flow  line  of  two  feet  above  mean  sea-level  would  prob- 
ably be  high  enough  if  the  strata  below  were  uniformly  p>orous, 
because  two  feet  of  fresh  water  would  balance  a  depth  of 
brackish  water  equivalent  to  the  full  depth  of  the  yellow  water 
bearing  gravels,  if  the  brackish  water  had  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.015  to  1.025.  Where  possible,  however,  a  hight  of  three 
feet  is  proposed  for  greater  safety,  because  the  deep  water 
gravels  do  not  everywhere  communicate  freely  with  the  sur- 
face. 

Location  of  Reservoirs 

The  locations  of  the  proposed  reservoirs  are  shown  on  the 
general  map,  Sheet  4,  Ace.  5602,  page  26.  With  the  exception 
of  the. small  reservoir  proposed  on  the  Patchogue  river,  plans 
of  all  reservoirs  have  been  prepared  from  the  topographical 
surveys  made  by  the  engineers  of  this  Board. 

Design  of  Proposed  Dam 

An  earth  embankment  is  proposed  for  these  reservoirs 
which  could  be  made  of  the  material  dredged  from  the  river 
channels.  This  material  would  be  pumped  and  deposited  on 
cither  side  of  a  center  line  of  sheet  piling,  which  would  be 
capped  above  the  water-line  with  concrete.  The  proposed  sec- 
tion of  one  of  these  embankments,  that  on  the  Con- 
netquot  river,  is  sliown  on  Sheet  85,  Ace.  L  479,  which 
exhibits  also  the  concrete  spillway  and  the  lock  and  railway 
for  small  boats  that  would  be  provided  on  the  larger  and  nav- 
igable streams,  Brown's  creek,  Carman's  river,  Forge  river  and 
Seatuck  creek.  The  reservoir  dams  on  the  other  and  smaller 
streams  would  be  equipped  with  spillways  only,  although  sev- 
eral of  them  could,  if  required,  be  provided  at  small  expense 
with  railways  for  small  boats. 

Maintenance  of  Dams  and  Reservoirs 

These  reservoirs  would  be  maintained  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  City  parks  and  would  form  a  most  attractive  feature 
of  these  Suffolk  County  streams,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
greatly  improve  navigation  for  all  craft.  Except  for  the  larger 
dams  where  locks  should  be  i>rovided,  there  would  be  no  cost 
for  operation  beyond  the  occasional  visits  of  laborers  to  cut 
the  grass  and  repair  the  embankment  slopes.  The  few  reser- 
voirs whose  surfaces  would  need  be  maintained  artificially  will 
be  considered  in  a  subsequent  appendix. 
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Cost  of  Reservoirs 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  reservoirs  is  shown  in  the 
following  table.  While  these  reservoirs  would  improve  the 
lands  about  them,  some  interruption  in  the  natural  drainage 
would  result  from  their  construction,  and  a  liberal  allowance 
has  been  made  in  the  estimates  for  damages  and  ample  land 
takings  have  been  provided  for. 


Reservoir 


Construction 


Land  And 

Consequential 

Damages 


Total 

Exclusive  of 

Engineering  and 

Contingencies 


Connetquot  river $76,900 

Browns  creek 18,700 

Patchogue  creek 8.000 

Swan  river 30.600 

Mud  creek 19,400 

Carman's  river 44,500 

Forge  river 69.500 

Old  Xeck  creek 23.100 

Terrell  river 36.200 

Seatuck  creek 59.900 

East  branch 18.200 

Speonk  river 14,400 

Bcaverdam  creek 10,800 

Ouantuck  creek 16,700 

Total $446,»00 


S52.000 

SI  28.900 

37.000 

55,700 

7.000 

15,000 

32.000 

62.600 

20.000 

39,400 

92,000 

136.500 

42,000 

111.500 

6,000 

29.100 

12,500 

48.700 

22,300 

82,200 

11,000 

29.200 

12,500 

26,900 

13,200 

24.000 

12.600 

29,300 

$S72,100 

$819,000 

. 

~T~r 

An  allowance  of  20  per  cent,  is  made  in  final  summary  of 
cost  of  these  works  for  engineering  and  contingencies. 

Basis  of  Estimates 

The  quantities  on  which  the  above  reservoir  costs  were 
made  up  have  been  estimated  liberally,  and  land  and  damages 
are  equally  large.     The  unit  prices  adopted  are  as  follows:* 


Excavation  on  embankment  and  sites $0.25  per  cubic  yard 

Excavation  on  spillway  and  lock  sites 50  per  cubic  yard 

Embankments 25  per  cubic  yard 

(It   is   assumed   that   most   of   the   earth 
would  be  handled  by  pump  dredges) 

Soil  dressing 75  per  cubic  yard 

Concrete  masonry  of  locks  and  spillways . .    12.00  per  cubic  yard 

Concrete  paving  on  embankments 6.00  per  cubic  yard 

Round  piles  on  main  embankment,  in  place      .25  per  foot 

Round  piles  for  coflfer-dam,  in  place 35  per  foot 

Lumber  sheeting  in  place 65.00  per  M  ft.  R.  M. 

Lumber  walings  in  place 60.00  per  M  ft.  B.  M. 

Lumber  for  foot  bridges  and  docks 50.00  per  M  ft.  B.  M. 
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PROPOSED    DESIGN    OF    TRANSPORTATION 

WORKS 

BV    WALTER   E.    SPEAR^    DIVISION    ENGINEER 

The  south  shore  of  Long  Island  is  much  too  low  to  deliver 
the  proposed  ground-water  supply  by  gravity  into  the  City 
mains,  as  may  readily  be  done  with  the  water  from  the  Catskill 
Mountain  sources.  The  Suffolk  County  waters  must  be 
pumped  into  the  distribution  system,  and  the  greatest  economy 
in  construction  and  operation  may  be  secured  by  pumping  the 
entire  supply  at  one  central  station  in  Brooklyn  borough,  to 
which  all  the  water  gathered  in  Suffolk  county  would  flow 
by  gravity  in  a  cut-and-cover  aqueduct. 

AQUEDUCTS 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  relative  cost  of  constructing 
and  operating  steel-pipe  lines  and  the  necessary  pumping-sta- 
tions  in  Suffolk  county,  compared  with  a  continuous  gravity 
cut-and-cover  masonry  aqueduct,  shows  that  the  latter  would 
be  much  cheaper  in  first  cost  and  less  expensive  in  operation. 

On  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  the  present  72-inch  steel  pipe 
of  the  Ridgewood  system,  it  would  cost  three  times  as  much 
for  steel-pipe  lines  and  pumping-stations  to  deliver  the  same 
amount  of  water  as  proposed  for  the  single  Suffolk  County 
aqueduct.  In  addition  to  the  larger  fixed  charges  on  the  steel 
pipe  and  the  vastly  greater  depreciation  thereon,  there  would 
be  in  addition  a  heavy  annual  cost  of  pumping  the  water 
through  the  steel  pipe. 

Location  of  Aqueduct 

The  location  of  the  aqueduct,  shown  as  a  full  red  line  on 
the  general  map,  Sheet  4,  Ace.  5602,  page  26,  is  fixed  in  Suf- 
folk county  by  the  line  selected  for  the  proposed  collecting 
works;  in  Nassau  and  Queens  counties  by  the  topography  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  position  of  the  larger  villages  and 
the  location  of  the  lands  now  owned  by  The  City. 

The  location  proposed  in  Suffolk  county,  well  back  from 
the  south  shore,  would  permit  of  a  continuous  gravity  aque- 
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duct  from  the  proposed  pumping-station  in  I>rooklyn  bor- 
ough to  the  extreme  easterly  end  of  the  south  shore  develop- 
ment. The  surface  topography  of  Long  Island  from  Ridge- 
wood  to  Quogue  is,  fortunately,  very  favorable  to  this  plan, 
(because  the  land  surface  at  any  given  distance  from  the  south 
shore  increases  in  hight  toward  the  easterly  end  of  the  island. 

A  continuous  gravity  aqueduct  would  avoid  any  pumping 
along  the  line  of  the  aqueduct,  as  at  the  Millburn  pumping- 
station  of  the  Br(x)klyn  works,  where  the  supply  collected  in 
the  "  new  conduit "  is  lifted  about  seven  feet  into  the  "  old 
conduit  "  running  to  Ridgewood,  or  pumped  through  cast-iron 
pipe  to  this  station.  The  low  elevations  of  the  ground  on  the 
line  of  the  *'  new  conduit "  near  the  Long  Island  railroad, 
made  this  arrangement  necessary.  It  could  have  been  avoided 
by  moving  the  acjueduct  and  supply  ponds  back  from  the  shore, 
but  the  works  w^ere  built  to  collect  a  surface  supply,  and  were 
necessarily  located  near  the  south  shore  where  the  flow  in  the 
surface  streams  is  a  maximum. 

The  City,  through  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  now 
owns  a  strip  of  land  generally  200  feet  in  width  just  south 
of  the  *'  old  conduit  "  and  the  Montauk  division  of  the  Long 
Island  railroad,  from  a  ]X)int  a  short  distance  east  of  the 
Ridgewood  station  to  Clear  stream.  The  72-inch  steel-pipe 
line  is  located  on  this  land,  but  there  is  ample  room  for  the 
proposed  Suffolk  County  aqueduct  without  interfering  with 
this  pipe-line  or  with  the  driven-wcll  stations  and  infiltration 
galleries  that  are  being  constructed  there.  From  Clear  stream 
it  is  now  proposed  to  cross  over  to  the  north  side  of  the  Long 
Island  railroad,  and  locate  the  aqueduct  as  far  as  the  Suffolk 
County  line  at  some  distance  north  of  the  railroad  and  rlie 
south  shore  villages,  where  the  ground  is  higher  than  on  the 
line  of  the  Ridgewood  works,  and  an  economical  cut-and- 
cover  section  could  be  built. 

A  wide  strip  of  land  may  be  purchased  this  year  by  the 
Department  of  Water  Supply  along  the  south  side  of  the 
Long  Island  railroad  for  the  extension  of  the  72-inch  steel- 
pipe  line  from  Clear  stream  to  Massapequa.  and  the  proposed 
Suffolk  County  aqueduct  might  well  be  constructed  within  it 
as  far  as  the  Millburn  reservoir.  This  alternative  line  is 
shown  on  the  general  ma])  as  a  dotted  red  line.  Beyond 
Millburn  reservoir  the  aqueduct  would,  of  necessity,  cross 
to  the  north  side  of  the  railroad,  because  the  location  proposed 
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by  the  department  on  the  south  side  of  the  railroad  is  too  low 
for  a  cut-and-cover  section. 

Siphons 

It  would  not  be  feasible  to  construct  the  proposed  Suffolk 
County  aqueduct  entirely  of  a  masonry  cut-and-cover  section 
on  the  hydraulic  gradient.  Siphons  would  be  necessary  in 
the  main  aqueduct  at  Great  River,  South  Haven,  Eastport, 
Westhampton,  and  again  at  \^alley  Stream  should  the  alterna- 
tive line  in  Nassau  county  be  adopted.  Those  in  Suffolk 
county  would  avoid  high  embankments.  The  Valley  Stream 
siphon  would  be  necessary  to  avoid  interference  with  street 
grades  in  a  thickly  settled  suburban  district;  the  pressure 
in  this  siphon  would  be  small,  and  a  concrete  section  slightly  re- 
inforced could  be  adopted.  The  siphons  in  Suffolk  county  at 
Great  River,  South  Haven  and  Eastport,  would  be  constructed 
in  deep  valley  crossings,  where  a  detour  to  secure  a  cut-and- 
cover  location  would  be  impossible^,  and  the  pressures  would  be 
so  high  as  to  require  riveted  steel  pipe.  The  small  siphon  at 
Westhampton,  and  several  others  of  small  dimensions  on  the 
branch  aqueducts  would  be  of  cast-iron  pipe. 

Capacity  of  Aqueduct 

It  is  proposed  to  make  the  nominal  capacity  of  the  aque- 
duct from  Suffolk  county  to  Brooklyn  borough  250  million 
gallons  per  day,  which  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  normal  safe 
yield  of  the  Suffolk  County  watersheds.  From  Hempstead 
pond  or  Smiths  pond  to  New  York  City,  however,  the  ground 
is  favorable  for  a  somewhat  greater  slope  in  the  aqueduct 
than  farther  east,  and  it  would  be  possible,  with  the  same 
aqueduct  section,  to  increase  the  nominal  capacity  to  300  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day.  This  excess  capacity  is  prop)osed  with 
a  view  to  transporting,  in  time  of  great  need,  a  large  volume 
of  storage  through  a  branch  aqueduct  from  the  Hempstead 
storage  reservoir,  and  the  additional  capacity  would  also  serve 
to  occasionally  convey  all  the  water  carried  by  the  old  Brook- 
lyn conduit,  so  that  the  latter  could  be  emptied  for  cleaning 
and  repairs. 

The  old  conduit  was  built  of  brick  masonry  50  years  ago, 
and  inspection  has  shown  the  need  of  thorough  repairs,  which 
cannot  at  present  be  made  because  this  conduit  could  not  be 
out  of  service  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  without  cutting 
off  the  supply  of  Brooklyn  borough. 
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The  full  section  of  250  million  gallons  daily  capacity  need 
not  be  carried  into  Suflfolk  county  farther -than  Great  River, 
15  miles  from  the  Nassau  County  line.  The  capacity  beyond 
this  point  would  be  roughly  proportional  to  the  area  and  yield 
of  the  tributary  watershed.  On  Sheet  97,  Ace.  L  605,  are 
presented  mass  curves  of  the  average  yield  of  Suffolk  County 
watersheds  and  the  proposed  nominal  capacity  of  the  main 
aqueduct.  The  excess  capacity  of  the  aqueduct  in  eastern 
Suffolk  county  varies  from  40  to  60  million  gallons  daily  over 
the  average  yield.  This  is  provided  to  permit  these  easterly 
portions  of  the  watershed  to  be  drawn  upon  to  their  maximum 
capacity,  when,  through  accident  or  design,  the  westerly  por- 
tions of  the  collecting  works  were  not  being  operated.  Changes 
in  section  are  generally  made  at  the  junction  of  the  branch 
lines  to  permit  the  full  discharge  of  these  laterals  to  be  de- 
livered. The  capacity  of  the  Peconic  aqueduct  is  planned 
for  the  maximum  yield  of  the  tributary  watershed,  50  million 
gallons  per  day. 

The  branch  lines  have  been  designed  for  a  nominal  ca- 
pacity of  40  to  50  million  gallons  per  day,  which  represent 
the  probable  maximum  delivery  of  the  collecting  works  on 
these  lines. 

Excess  Capacity  of  Aqueducts 

Using  a  value  of  C  in  the  Chezy  formula  of  120,  the  ca- 
pacity of  each  aqueduct  section  was  computed  for  a  flow 
four  to  five  per  cent,  larger  than  the  capacity  given.  The 
nominal  capacity  of  each  section  represertts,  therefore,  the 
probable  safe  carrying  capacity  of  the  aqueducts  after  several 
years  of  service  without  cleaning,  when  the  bottom  would 
perhaps  be  covered  with  sand  pumped  in  with  water  from  the 
wells. 

It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  a  coefficient  of 
130  or  even  140  if  the  aqueduct  were  properly  cleaned  every 
six  months  or  every  year,  and  with  this  value  of  C,  the  main 
aqueduct  to  Ridgewood  could  transport  the  maximum  delivery 
of  the  watershed  of.  300  million  gallons  per  day  in  times  of 
great  demand.  Only  by  giving  the  main  aqueduct  to  the  City 
a  capacity  considerably  in  excess  of  the  normal  yield  of  the 
watershed,  may  a  large  covered  distributing  reservoir  in 
Brooklyn  borough  be  dispensed  with,  and  tbe  cheap  ground- 
water storage  in  the  sands  of  southern  Long  Island  made 
available.     With  the  connection  proposed  to  Brooklyn  from 
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Hill  \'iew  reservoir  for  the  Catskill  supply  an  excess  of  20  per 
cent,  in  the  capacity  of  the  Suflfolk  County  aqueduct  above 
that  corresponding  to  the  average  supply  from  Suffolk  county 
should  be  sufficient. 

Size  and  Grades  of  Aqueducts 

The  sections  of  the  Suffolk  County  aqueduct  have  been 
designed  after  the  type  of  concrete  masonry  aqueduct  now 
being  constructed  for  the  Catskill  works,  with  some  modifica- 
tions in  the  relative  hight  and  width  which  seem  desirable  for 
Suffolk  County  conditions. 

The  widths  and  hights  of  the  aqueduct  sections  corre- 
sponding to  the  capacity  selected  are  shown  on  Sheet  97,  Ace. 
L  605,  above  referred  to.  The  details  of  these  sections,  with 
the  proposed  widths  and  slopes  of  excavation  and  embank- 
ment, are  presented  on  Sheets  98  to  102,  inclusive,  Aces.  LJ 
133,  L  594,  L  606,  L  331  and  L  593. 

No  section  in  wet  earth  is  provided  in  these  type  sections, 
as  it  is  planned  to  excavate  and  construct  the  aqueduct,  for 
most  of  its  length,  in  dry  trench.  It  is  proposed,  where  the 
subgrade  is  below  the  surface  of  the  ground-water,  to  lower 
the  water-table  below  this  grade  during  construction,  by  tem- 
porary driven  wells.  These  wells,  spaced  200  to  300  feet 
apart  along  the  aqueduct  line,  would  be  driven  and  pumped 
by  portable  plants  into  completed  sections  of  the  aqueduct, 
or  into  flumes  that  would  transport  the  water  a  thousand  feet 
or  more  beyond  the  work.  In  Suffolk  county,  the  permanent 
wells  might  be  constructed  in  advance  of  aqueduct  construc- 
tion, and  intermediate  wells  of  temporary  character  driven 
where  necessary. 

For  the  estimates  in  dry  earth,  an  excavation  on  1  to  1 
slope  is  assumed.  The  aqueduct  would,  however,  be  con- 
structed in  sheeted  trench  for  several  short  sections,  from 
Pitkin  avenue,  Brooklyn,  to  the  Ridgewood  pumping-station, 
through  the  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  Freeport,  Amity- 
ville,  at  all  railroad  crossings,  and  at  some  important  high- 
ways. Should  the  southerly  alternative  line  be  adopted  in 
Nassau  county,  the  aqueduct  through  the  villages  of  Valley 
Stream  and  Rockville  Center  would  be  similarly  constructed. 
In  Brooklyn  borough  and  within  some  of  the  larger  villages 
of  Nassau  county,  the  work  would  necessarily  be  done  in  wet 
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trench,  and  timber  platforms  and  a  central  drainage  system 
adopted. 

The  general  plan  of  constructing  the  aqueduct  in  dry 
trench  is  not  only  the  most  economical  one,  but  it  would 
avoid  the  use  of  lumber  in  the  foundations  of  the  aqueduct 
and  other  structures.  This  is  most  desirable,  because  the 
ground- water  surface  would  be  frequently  drawn  below  the 
bottom  of  the  aqueducts  by  the  proposed  collecting  works  in 
Suffolk  county  and  by  the  present  pumping-stations  in  Nassau 
and  Queens,  and  the  life  of  wood  foundations  would  be  con- 
sequently short. 

A  cover  of  three  feet  on  the  aqueduct  appears  sufficient 
to  protect  the  concrete  section  from  the  frost  and  heat,  and 
preserve  the  equable  temperature  of  the  water.  The  slopes 
of  1  on  I34  2ire  believed  to  be  perfectly  safe  with  the  coarse, 
sandy  material  that  would  be  used,  but  it  might  be  desirable 
to  increase  this  slope  to  1  on  3  or  to  even  1  on  5,  where  there  is 
an  excess  of  excavation,  both  to  render  the  embankments  more 
attractive  and  to  make  the  grass  grow  better.  The  proposed 
depth  of  soil  cover  of  12  inches  cannot  perhaps  be  obtained 
from  the  stripping  of  the  excavation  in  some  localities  with- 
out using  a  portion  of  the  subsoil,  and  it  will  require  much  care 
and  a  great  deal  of  sprinkling  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
good  sod  on  some  of  these  soils.  Special  study  is  required 
to  determine  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  fineness  of  these 
soils  to  make  them  more  retentive  of  moisture. 

Profiles  of  Aqueducts 

The  gradients  of  the  Suffolk  County  aqueduct  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  invert  and  crown  relative  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  to  the  water-table,  are  shown  in  profiles  on  Sheets 
86  to  96,  inclusive.  Aces.  LJ  108,  L  673,  L  549,  L  550,  L  537, 
L  588,  L  589,  L  612,  L  590,  L  591  and  L  340.  In  laying 
out  these  gradients,  several  conditions  had  to  be  met.  Having 
decided  upon  a  system  of  pumping  all  the  wells  throughout  the 
proposed  collecting  works  in  Suffolk  county,  it  appeared  de- 
sirable to  construct  the  aqueduct  as  economically  as  possible, 
and,  to  this  end,  to  place  it  at  such  a  grade  that  the  amount 
of  cut-and-cover  would  balance.  So  far  as  possible,  this  has 
been  done.  The  elevation  of  the  invert  of  the  aqueduct  and 
the  flow  line  is,  however,  determined  at  several  points  by  other 
considerations. 
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Grade  of  Aqueduct  in  Suffolk  County 

The  elevation  and  grade  of  the  aqueduct  in  Suffolk  county 
is  fixed  within  somewhat  narrow  limits  by  the  elevation  of  the 
ground-water  in  the  first  15  or  20  miles.  The  aqueduct  should 
be  as  near  the  ground-water  surface  as  possible  on  the  line  of 
the  collecting  works,  in  order  to  minimize  the  lift  of  the 
pumps,  and  yet  not  so  deep  in  the  saturated  sands  as  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  aqueduct  beyond  the  possible  saving  in 
operating  expenses.  The  elevation  of  the  invert  of  the  aque- 
duct of  Elevation  16,  at  the  Nassau-Suffolk  County  line  that 
has  been  fixed,  and  a  grade  of  seven  inches  per  mile  as  far 
east  as  Patchogue,  does  not  depress  the  aqueduct  very  far  be- 
low the  water-table.  The  grade  of  the  smaller  sections  of  the 
•main  aqueduct  from  Patchogue  to  the  junction  of  the  Peconic 
aqueduct  at  Westhampton,  is  reduced  from  seven  inches  to 
six  inches  per  mile,  in  order  to  fit  the  ground  without  mov- 
ing the  line  farther  inland  than  required  by  the  collecting 
works.  The  ground-water  in  eastern  Suffolk  county  is  low 
and  the  ground  surface  high,  so  that  the  lift  into  the  aqueduct 
increases  towards  the  easterly  end  of  the  works.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  way  to  avoid  this  with  a  continuous  gravity 
aqueduct  without  moving  the  easterly  portion  of  the  line 
farther  back  from  the  south  shore  and  placing  the  aqueduct 
in  very  deep  excavation. 

Suppose  for  the  moment  that  it  would  be  safe  to  move 
the  line  in  eastern  Suffolk  county  beyond  the  Carman's  river, 
nearer  the  south  shore  without  greater  danger  of  the  entrance 
of  sea-water,  and  place  the  gravity  aqueduct  at  a  lower  ele- 
vation, and  somewhat  nearer  the  ground-water  surface.  A 
saving  in  the  lift  of  the  ground-water  into  the  aqueduct  of 
possibly  10  feet  might  thus  be  effected,  but  this  plan  would 
require  another  pumping-station  at  the  Cannan's  river  to  lift 
into  the  main  gravity  aqueduct  running  to  Brooklyn  the  en- 
tire supply  gathered  east  of  this  point,  including  the  yield 
of  the  Peconic  Valley  works. 

The  cost  of  pumping  the  wells  at  the  third  stage  of  con- 
struction, exclusive  of  fixed  charges,  is  estimated  at  14  cents 
per  million  foot-gallons,  and  there  virould  be  70  million  gallons 
per  day,  or  25,550  million  gallons  per  year  to  be  pumped. 

The  pumping  station  at  Carman's  river  would  have  to  lift 
this  volume  of  70  million  gallons  per  day,  and  in  addition, 
the  30  million  gallons  from  the  Peconic  valley,  and  it  would 
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not  be  safe  to  estimate  for  this  low  lift  plant  on  less  than 
4  cents  per  million  foot-gallons. 

The  annual  saving  of  10  feet  in  lift  on  70  million  gallons 
daily  would  amount  to  25,550  x  10  x0.14=$35,770,  but 
against  this,  100  x  365=^36,500  million  gallons  daily  would 
be  pumped  daily  an  equal  distance  at  a  cost  each  year  of 
36,500  X  10x0.04=$  14,600.  The  net  annual  saving  would 
be  $21,170,  which  capitalized  at  five  per  cent.,  would  amount 
to  $423,400. 

The  saving  effected  by  placing  the  easterly  end  of  the  main 
aqueduct  at  a  lower  elevation  to  minimize  the  lift  in  the  wells, 
would  hardly  pay  the  fixed  charges  on  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
sary pumping-station  at  the  Carman's  river.  Such  a  location 
is  not  desirable  anyway  because  it  would  be  too  near  the  sea. 

In  order  to  secure  the  full  yield  of  the  Peconic  Valley 
watershed,  the  collecting  works  would  be  located  at  the  down- 
stream end  of  the  valley.  The  water,  collected  in  the  gravity 
aqueduct  and  delivered  to  the  proposed  pumping-station  near 
Sweezy  pond  at  Riverhead,  must  be  pumped  over  the  hill  sep- 
arating the  Peconic  valley  from  the  southerly  slope  of  the 
island.  The  force  mains  would  not,  however,  be  long,  nor 
necessarily  large,  and  they  would  deliver  the  supply  at  the 
summit  of  the  hill  into  a  cut-and-cover  aqueduct,  which  would 
convey  the  water  by  gravity  to  the  main  south  shore  aqueduct 
at  \^'esthampton. 

The  branch  lines  would  be  constructed  at  reasonable  depths 
for  cut-and-cover  sections,  and  because  of  the  natural  slope 
of  the  island,  small  and  inexpensive  aqueducts  could  be  built. 

Grade  of  Aoieduct  in  Nassau  and  Queens  Counties 

At  the  westerly  end  of  the  line  near  the  Ridgewood  pump- 
ing-station, it  seems  essential  that  the  flow  line  of  the  new 
aqueduct  should  be  at  such  an  elevation  that,  if  desired,  the 
entire  flcAv  of  the  old  brick  conduit  of  the  Ridgewood  system 
could  be  taken  into  the  new  aqueduct,  or  a  portion  of  the  new 
Suffolk  County  supply  could  be  delivered  through  the  old 
structure  to  the  present  Ridgewood  pumping-station.  To 
effect  this,  a  cross  connection  is  proposed  at  Spring  creek, 
where  the  flow  line  of  the  new  aqueduct  \vould  be  placed  at 
Elevation  10  above  the  P).  W.  S.  datum.  This  elevation  of 
the  flow  line  would  depress  the  aqueduct  below  the  ground- 
water in  the  westerly  portion  of  the  line,  but  this  grade  is 
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not  lower  than  is  necessary  through  much  of  Queens  county, 
to  secure  material  for  embankment  without  borrowing  from 
expensive  lands  now  devoted  to  truck  farming  or  being  devel- 
oped for  suburban  residences. 

Beginning  with  invert  elevation  of  16.0,  at  the  Nassau- 
Suffolk  County  line,  a  grade  of  seven  inches  per  mile  to  Smiths 
pond  could  be  maintained  with  little  deep  excavation,  except 
north  of  Freeport  and  Rockville  Center,  and  with  few  em- 
bankments of  sufficient  hight  to  damage  the  lands  through 
which  the  acjueduct  would  pass.  From  Smiths  ix>nd  to  Ridge- 
wood,  a  grade  of  over  10  inches  per  mile  could  be  secured 
to  the  point  of  control  at  Spring  creek,  and  a  large  capacity 
secured  to  take  the  flow  of  Hempstead  storage  reservoir  and 
the  other  Brooklyn  works,  as  already  explained. 

Alternative  Location  of  Aqueduct  in  Nassau  County 

The  location  here  proposed  between  Rosedale  and  Alillburn 
reservoir,  north  of  the  villages  of  Valley  Stream,  Lynbrook, 
and  Rockville  Center,  which  is  shown  on  the  general  map, 
Sheet  4,  Ace.  5602,  page  26,  as  a  full  red  line,  would  do  much 
less  damage  and  would  cause  less  annoyance  than  a  line  farther 
south,  although,  at  several  points  on  the  northerly  line,  the 
aqueduct  would  be  in  deep  excavation  and  at  some  depth  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground-water.  This  line  is  pro|>osed  be- 
cause it  is  thought  better  to  keep  away  from  the  villages  and 
thus  avoid  any  disturbance  there. 

The  alternative  line  through  the  villages  of  Valley  Stream, 
Lynbrook  and  Rockville  Center,  shown  on  the  general  map 
as  a  dotted  red  line,  would  be  somewhat  cheaper  than  the 
northerly  line,  even  with  the  greater  cost  of  land  on  the  south- 
erly route,  and  the  expense  of  a  siphon  at  Valley  Stream, 
Should  the  Department  of  Water  Supply  acquire  the  wide 
right-of-way  over  this  alternative  southerly  location,  the  Suf- 
folk County  aqueduct  shoukl  of  course  be  built  on  this  line. 

The  relative  cost  of  the  aqueduct  on  these  two  locations 
is  shown  below: 


Northerly     Southerly 
Item  Location     Alternative 

Proposed         Location 


Land  and  damages $:n7.6oO  $33fi.40O 

Earth  work 514.300  428.650 

Pumpinj?  Kround-water 293,000  203.;J00 

Masonry  aqueduct 9S0.000  1.02.5.650 

Special  structures  and  improvements 240,250  208,570 

Total,  exclusive  of  cngineerinK  and  contingencies.  .  $2,340,200  $2,962,070 
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Cost  of  Aqueduct  Construction 

On  each  of  the  diagrams  showing  the  details  of  the  Suf- 
folk County  Aqueduct  sections.  Sheets  98  to  102,  inclusive, 
Aces.  LJ  133,  L  594,  L  606,  L  331  and  L  593,  curves  of  earth 
work  and  masonry  quantities  are  drawn  for  any  depth  of  cut  or 
fill.  From  these  curves  the  cost  of  each  section  of  aqueduct  in 
dry  earth  excavation  has  been  worked  up,  and  is  shown  in 
the  upper  right  hand  corner.  This  cost  curve  does  not  include 
land  and  water  damages,  right-of-way,  special  structures  or 
supervision.    Each  curve  is  based  on  the  following  unit  prices : 


Excavation  dry,  slope  1  to  1,  including 

soil  stripping $0.35  per  cubic  yard 

Embankment  and  refill 30  per  cubic  yard 

Soil  dressing,  re-excavation  and  placing  .40  per  cubic  yard 
Concrete  masonry,  including  cement  and 

forms    7.50  per  cubic  yard 

Lumber    50.00  per  M  feet  B.  M. 


The  earth  quantities,  regarding  which  the  greatest  uncer- 
tainty must  exist  in  the  preliminary  estimates,  are  purposely 
given  fairly  high  unit  prices  in  these  estimates.  Most  of  the 
earth  work  in  dry  trench  could  be  done  by  steam-shovel,  trench 
machine,  scraper,  or  other  labor  saving  machinery,  and  the 
prices,  including  a  reasonable  profit,  should  be  less  than  here 
given.  Xo  allowance  is  made  for  borrow  in  the  estimate  of 
embankment  and  refill,  but  a  price  of  15  cents  to  25  cents  has 
been  made  for  spoil  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  overhaul. 
In  most  localities  it  should  be  possible  to  secure  the  necessary 
depth  of  soil  from  the  surface  of  the  excavation. 

It  should  be  possible  to  place  the  concrete  masonry  in  the 
aqueduct,  with  present  prices  of  cement,  for  $7.50  per  cubic 
yard,  although  there  is  less  margin  of  safety  in  this  than  in 
the  earth  quantities,  because  it  has  been  possible  to  compute 
the  masonry  yardage  more  closely.  Sand  is  everyw^here  abund- 
ant, and  gravel  would  be  found  occasionally  in  the  trench. 

Liberal  estimates  on  the  cost  of  handling  the  water  by 
means  of  temporary  driven  wells,  show  that  the  cost  would  be 
about  $5.60  per  foot  of  aqueduct  wdien  the  ground-w^ater  level 
is  2  feet  or  less  above  the  subgrade.  This  cost  would  increase 
about  40  cents  per  foot  for  each  additional  foot  of  ground- 
water in  the  trench,  because  of  additional  pumpage  required 
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to  keep  the  ground-water  at  a  lower  depth.  The  cost  of  $6 
per  foot  in  three  feet  of  water  where  the  excavation,  for  ex- 
ample, amounts  to  20  to  30  cubic  yards  per  linear  foot,  would 
add  20  or  30  cents  per  yard  to  the  excavation,  but  this  method 
would  be  cheaper  than  the  less  desirable  plan  of  handling  the 
water  in  the  trench,  which  is  estimated,  with  platforms  and 
central  drains,  to  cost  $9  per  foot,  with  the  same  depth  of 
water  above  subgrade. 

COXXECTIOXS  WITH  RIDGEWOOD  SYSTEM 

The  cross  connection  between  the  proposed  aqueduct  and 
the  old  brick  conduit  at  Spring  creek  is  estimated  as  an  8-foot 
aqueduct  with  a  nominal  capacity  of  100  million  gallons  per 
day.  The  proposed  branch  aqueduct  from  Hempstead  storage 
reservoir  to  the  Suffolk  County  aqueduct  is  also  planned  as 
an  8-foot  conduit,  and  the  capacity  is  also  estimated  at  100 
million  gallons  per  day. 

Several  special  structures  in  addition  to  the  connection 
mentioned  above  are  included  in  the  estimate  of  this  branch 
aqueduct,  a  gate-house  and  connection  with -existing  works  at 
the  reservoir,  a  culvert  at  Smiths  pond,  blow^-off,  gaging  and 
inspection  manholes  and,  for  the  southerly  alternative  location, 
a  crossing  of  the  Long  Island  railroad. 

A  connection  is  also  estimated  from  the  proposed  branch 
aqueduct  from  Hempstead  storage  reservoir  to  the  old  brick 
conduit.  Another  connection  to  the  proposed  Suffolk  County 
aqueduct  is  proposed  from  the  Millbum  pumping-station. 
This  is  estimated  as  a  reinforced  section,  seven  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  is  designed  to  carry  70  million  gallons  per  day,  some- 
what more  than  the  full  delivery  of  the  '*  new  conduit."  Esti- 
niates  include  necessary  changes  in  piping  at  Millbum  pump- 
ing-station, and  a  right-of-way  for  the  connection.  A  similar 
connection  of  the  same  capacity  is  estimated  between  the  main 
aqueduct  and  the  new  pumping-station  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Water  Supply  at  Massapequa.  This  would  be 
built  on  a  grade  to  deliver  by  gravity  the  first  installment  of 
the  Suffolk  County  ground-waters  to  Massapequa  and  to  the 
City  through  the  proposed  Massapequa  pumping-station  and 
the  proposed  extension  of  the  72-inch  pipe-line. 

SPECIAL  STRUCTURES 

The  complete  topographical  surveys  of  the  proposed  right- 
of-way  have  permitted  the  special  structures  to  be  studied  in 
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g^reater  detail  than  is  ordinarily  possible  for  preliminary  esti- 
mates on  a  project  of  this  kind. 

Gate-house  and  Appurtenances 

Gate-houses  have  been  planned  at  cross  connections  be- 
tween the  Suffolk  County  aqueduct  and  the  Ridgewood  con- 
duits, at  junctions  with  aqueducts  and  conduits  from  reser- 
voirs and  pumping-stations  of  the  Ridgewood  system,  at  junc- 
tions of  the  proposed  branch  aqueducts  in  Suffolk  county,  and 
at  other  points  where  overflows  and  siphon  chambers  are  sug- 
gested. These  gate-houses  are  tabulated  below  with  appurte- 
nances provided  at  each: 


Statios 
FROM  Location  Xear  Appurtenances 

RiDGBWOOD 


NASSAU    COUNTY 

482-1-40    Beginning  Valley  Stream  siphon.  .    Valley  Stream.  Gates,  siphon  chamber 

488-1-50    Valley  Stream  siphon Valley  Stream.  Gates,    pumps,    culvert 

and  blow-off 

506-1-40    End  Valley  Stream  siphon Valley  Stream.  Gates,  siphon  chamber 

631  -1-90    Junction  Hempstead  branch  con-  Rockville  Gates,    blow-oflF,    over- 

duit Center flow,    connection    for 

Hempstead    branch 
conduit 
954  -}-00    East  Newbridge  stream Merrick Gates,    culvert,    drain- 
age valve,  overflow 

1,186  -|-00    Massapequa  stream Massapequa .  .    Gates,  culvert,  overflow, 

drainage  valve,  con- 
nection from  pump- 
ing-station 

SUFFOLK   COUNTY 

1,572  -|-71    Junction  Melville  aqueduct Babylon Gates,  overflow 

2,068-4-21    Junction  Connetquot  aqueduct. .  .    Great  River  .  .    Gates,  siphon  chamber, 

overflow 

2.174  -f  75    End  Connetquot  siphon Great  River..  .    Gates,  siphon  chamber 

2,320 -j-OO    West  branch.  Browns  creek Sayville Gates,     culvert,     over- 
flow, blow-off 

2,492  -f  75    Patchogue  lake Patchogue.  .  .  .    Gates,  overflow 

2,852 -|-14    Junction  Carman's  aqueduct Brookhaven  .  .    Gates,  siphon  chamber 

2,949  4-32    End  Carman's  siphon Brookhaven .  .    Gates,  siphon  chamber 

3,255  4-25    Terrell  river East  Moriches.  Gates,  overflow,  culvert, 

blow-off 

3,354  -}-75    Beginning  Seatuck  siphon East  Moriches.  Gates,  siphon  chamber 

3,367  4-75    End  Seatuck  .siphon East  Moriches.  Gates,  siphon  chamber 

3,721  -1-75   Junction  Peconic  aqueduct Quogue Gates,  siphon  chamber 

3,771  4-75    End  Quantuck  siphon Quogue Gates,  siphon  chamber 


The  cost  of  a  gate-house  is  estimated  for  those  below:  Nassau  County  line  and 
Oakdale,  at  $9,000  each;  10-inch  drainage  gates,  $75;  manholes,  $75;  24 -inch 
blow-off,  $300 

In  the  type  of  g^ate-house  adopted  for  estimates  of  cost  the 
overflows  are  designed  to  discharge  a  large  volume  of  water 
when  the  stop-planks  are  removed  and  the  gate-houses  are 
placed  sufficiently  near  together  to  relieve  the  aqueduct  of 
undue  pressure  in  the  event  of  interruptions  to  the  flow. 
-Grooves  for  stop-planks  would  be  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  off  sections  for  cleaning  and  repairs. 
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Culverts 

The  type  of  culvert  adopted  in  the  preliminary  estimates 
of  cost  is  shown  on  Sheet  103,  Ace.  L  668.  The  sizes  of  the 
culverts  are  estimated  liberally  to  take  care  of  infrequent  floods 
on  the  Long  Island  watersheds,  occasioned  by  warm  rains  on 
snow  covered,  frozen  ground.  The  sizes  have  been  based  upon 
observations  of  a  freshet  on  February  26,  1902,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Supply,  which  indicated  that  for  small  water- 
sheds of  less  than  seven  square  miles,  a  run-off  of  three  inches 
in  24  hours  may  be  expected,  and  that  the  discharge  of  the 
larger  watersheds  was  proportionately  less.  A  watershed  of 
30  square  miles  yielded  about  one  inch  in  24  hours.  The  cul- 
verts have  been  computed  on  the  assumption  that  a  backing 
up  of  four  feet  on  the  up-stream  side  was  permissible,  except 
where  such  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  existing  aque- 
ducts and  pipe-lines  which  at  sonie  points  have  insufficient 
culvert  capacity.  Allow^ance  has  been  made  for  an  entry  head 
equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  velocity  head  through  the  culvert. 
The  selection  of  the  proper  culvert  sizes  for  any  given  water- 
shed area  has  been  facilitated  by  the  construction  of  the  dia- 
gram on  Sheet  104,  xA.cc.  LJ  135.  The  location  of  the  overflows, 
gate-houses,  blow-offs  and  drainage  gates,  are  shown  on  the 
profiles  of  the  a(|ueduct,  Sheets  86  to  96,  inclusive.  Blow-offs 
have  been  placed  at  frequent  intervals,  because  it  would  be 
necessary  to  empty  the  aqueduct  rapidly  for  cleaning  or  repairs 
in  consequence  of  the  small  amount  of  storage  that  is  provided 
in  the  distributing  reservoirs  of  Brooklyn  borough. 

Manholes 

Special  manholes  and  blow-offs  have  been  estimated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  standard  design  for  the  Catskill  aqueduct, 
with  24-inch  gates  and  drainage  pipes. 

Gaging  manholes  of  the  standard  Catskill  pattern  are  pro- 
posed on  the  main  aqueduct  at  Lynbrook,  Freeport,  Amityville, 
Babylon,  Oakdale,  South  Haven  and  Westhampton ;  on  the 
cross  connections  to  the  old  conduit  at  Spring  creek ;  on  the 
branches  to  Hempstead  storage  reservoir,  ]\Iillburn  pumping- 
station,  and  to  Massapcqua  station ;  and  on  the  branch  aque- 
ducts in  Suffolk  county  near  their  junction  with  the  main  line. 

Inspection  manholes  would  be  provide<l  on  the  aqueducts 
in  Nassau  and  Queens  counties  at  intervals  of  Y^  mile,  and 
throughout  the  entire  works,  at  the  ends  of  siphons  where 
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gate-houses  and  siphon  chambers  are  not  planned.  The  man- 
holes of  the  aqueducts  in  Suffolk  county  would  be  placed  as  far 
as  possible  opposite  the  wells  to  admit  of  inspection  and  repairs 
to  connections. 

Railroad  Crossings 

The  main  aqueduct  crosses  the  Long  Island  railroad  at 
several  points;  the  Rockaway  branch  near  Aqueduct;  the  old 
Rockaway  line  between  Springf.ield  and  Rosedale;  the  two 
single  track  branches  at  Valley  Stream ;  the  Long  Beach  branch 
at  Lynbrook;  the  Montauk  division  (double  track)  at  Rose- 
dale;  the  Hempstead  branch  between  Lindenhurst  and  Baby- 
lon, and  the  branch  from  Eastport  to  Manor  at  Eastport. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  Long  Island  railroad  would 
take  care  of  its  tracks  at  The  City's  expense.  An  estimate  of 
$1500  for  each  crossing  has  been  allowed,  and  an  additional 
thickness  of  12  inches  of  concrete  is  proposed  to  carry  the  train 
loads. 

X'o  allowance  has  been  made  for  crossing  street  railways 
within  the  City  limits,  since  it  is  assumed  they  are  in  the  pub- 
lic highways  and  must  look  out  for  themselves;  elsewhere 
$1500  has  been  allowed  for  each. 

AQUEDUCT  RIGHT-OF-WAY 

Width  of  Taking 

The  land  for  the  aqueducts  in  Suffolk  county  would  be 
provided  by  the  proposed  takings  for  the  collecting  w^orks.  In 
Nassau  and  Queens,  where  the  land  is  not  already  owned  by 
The  City,  it  is  proposed  to  purchase  a  right-of-way  100  to  150 
feet  in  width.  Enough  land  has  been  estimated  to  cover  what 
may  be  necessary  for  borrow-pits  or  spoil-banks,  or  for  other 
construction  purposes.  The  price  estimated  for  these  lands  has 
been  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  land  purchased  by 
The  City  in  the  same  locality,  including  the  cost  of  necessary 
legal  proceedings  and  surveys. 

Improvement  of  RIGHT-0F-w^\Y  in  Nassau  County 

It  is  proposed  to  seed  all  aqueduct  embankments  and  main- 
tain a  sod  to  protect  the  slopes.  The  right-of-way  from  Suf- 
folk county  to  Ridgewood  pumping-station  would  be  fenced 
and  improved  as  proposed  in  Suffolk  county.  Parks  would 
be  maintained  on  the  right-of-way  within  the  villages  of  Mill- 
burn,  Freeport,  Merrick,  Bellmore,  Wantagh  and  Massapequa. 
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PROPOSED  PUMPING-STATIONS 

BY  ROBERT  W.  STEED,  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 

Two  puiiiping'-stations  are  proposed  for  the  Suffolk  County 
transportation  works ;  one  at  the  westerly  end  of  the  main 
aqueduct  near  the  site  of  the  present  Ridgevvood  stations  to 
pump  the  entire  Suffolk  County  supply  into  the  distribution 
system  of  Brooklyn  and  other  boroughs;  the  other  station  near 
Riverhead  to  lift  the  Peconic  X'allev  waters  over  the  hill  to 
the  main  south  shore  aqueduct. 

RIDGEWOOD  PUMPIXG-STATIOX 

It  is  proposed  to  place  the  pumping-station  and  the  coal 
storage  plant  on  the  southerly  end  of  the  land  owned  by  The 
City,  on  the  south  side  of  Atlantic  avenue,  and  in  part  occu- 
pied by  the  Ridgewood  new  pumping-station,  as  shown  on 
Sheet  108,  Ace.  5041.  The  pumps  of  this  present  station  have 
been  in  operation  some  years ;  they  are  not  efficient  and  re- 
quire frequent  repairs,  so  that  the  whole  station  could  well 
be  abandoned  on  the  completion  of  the  large  pumping-station 
here  proposed,  and  the  land  fronting  on  Atlantic  avenue  de- 
voted to  park  purposes,  or  utilized  in  the  future  for  another 
station. 

Type  of  Machinery  for  Station  Eouipment 

The  normal  capacity  of  the  station  would  be  250  million 
gallons  daily,  the  maximum  capacity  300  million  gallons  daily, 
and  the  supply  would  be  pumped  against  a  distribution  pres- 
sure in  the  City  mains  estimated  for  the  future  at  220  feet 
on  the  B.  W.  S.  datum.  The  station  would  be  equipped  for 
the  complete  development  with  8  high-duty  vertical  triple- 
expansion  fly-wheel  engines,  each  having  a  normal  capacity 
of  35  million  gallons  daily,  and  a  maximum  delivery  of  42 
million  gallons  daily.  With  a-  steam  pressure  of  150  pounds 
])er  scjuare  inch,  the  size  of  each  engine  would  be  about  42 
inches  and  7i  inches  and  110  inches  by  401^4  inches  by  72 
inches  stroke,  piston  speed  240  feet  per  minute. 

Steam  would  be  supplied  by  5  batteries  of  water-tube 
boilers  each  1000  H.P.,  of  which  one  would  be  a  reserve.  All 
boilers  would  be  fitted  with  mechanical  stokers,  fed  by  weigh- 
ing hoppers  which  receive  coal  from  bins  above  the  boilers. 
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The  coal  would  be  carried  from  a  coal  storage  building  to 
these  bins  by  a  conveyor,  which  would  also  remove  the  ashes. 
The  capacity  of  the  coal  storage  building  would  be  about 
10,000  tons,  and  that  of  the  bins  over  the  boilers  about  3,000 
tons,  making  a  total  of  13,000  tons.  This  would  be  sufficient 
for  75  days'  run  \vhen  completed  station  is  running  at  average 
capacity. 

The  general  lay-out  of  the  engine  room  and  boiler  house 
of  the  proposed  plant  is  shown  on  Sheet  109,  Ace.  5043,  and 
that  of  the  coal  storage  building  on  Sheet  110,  Ace.  5042. 

Station  Buildings 

The  buildings  for  the  proposed  plant  would  be  constructed 
in  a  plain,  substantial  manner,  with  sufficient  ornament  to 
make  them  an  attractive  feature  of  the  great  thoroughfare 
within  the  City  limits  on  which  they  would  be  located. 

Progressive  Equipment  of  Station 

The  proposed  collecting  works  in  Suffolk  county  would  be 
constructed  in  successive  stages  and  the  pumping-station  at 
Ridgew^ood  need  only  be  equipped  at  any  stage  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  boilers  and  engines  to  pump  the  maximum 
yield  of  the  collecting  works  at  that  time.  The  buildings, 
stack,  coal  storage,  coal  conveyor,  the  foundations  for  all 
boilers  and  engines  and  the  pump-well,  would  be  complete 
at  the  first  installation. 

The  equipment  of  the  station  for  the  first  three  stages 
of  the  Suffolk  County  development  is  estimated  as  follows : 


Stages  of 
Development 

Normal  Pumpage 

OF  Stations 

IN  Million 

Gallons  Daily 

Maximum 

Pumpage  During 

Months  of 

Large  Demand 

IN  Million 
Gallons  Daily 

Total 
Number 

OF 

Boilers 

Number 

OF 

Pumping 
Engines 

1 

2 

3 

70 
150 
220 

120 
240 
300 

2 
4 
5 

4 

7 
8 

On  the  completion  of  the  third  stage,  the  station  would 
have  a  capacity  equivalent  to  that  of  the  proposed  Suffolk 
County  aqueduct  and  no  further  additions  need  be  made,  as 
the  collecting  works  are  pushed  on  into  Suffolk  county. 
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Estimated  Cost  of  Station 

The  pumping-station  is  estimated  to  cost  as  follows,  com- 
plete with  station  buildings,  coal  handling  plant,  and  founda- 
tions for  entire  equipment.  No  allowance  is  made  at  this  point 
for  engineering  and  contingencies : 

Stage  of 
construction  Total  cost 

1 $1,977,900 

2 2,543,000 

3 2,738,500 

The  detailed  estimates  of  cost  of  the  complete  Ridgewood 
station  are  shown  below.  Except  as  noted,  excavation  for 
foundations  has  been  estimated  at  $1.50  per  cubic  yard.  Con- 
crete has  also  been  figured  at  $8.00  per  cubic  yard. 

cost  op  ridgewood  pumping-station 


FOUNDATIONS 

Engines,  boilers,  economizers  and 
tunnels    under    boilers,    and 

between  buildings 4, 175  cubic  yards  concrete $33,400 

6,100  "  '*      excavation 9,150 

Stack 275  "  "      concrete 2.200 

380  "  "      excavation 670 

Water  intake 1.780  "  "      concrete 14.200 

16.250  "  ••      excavation 24.400 

Main  Building 3,550  "  "      concrete 28,400 

27.500  "  "  excavation  at  $1.25.  34.500 

Coal  storage  building 1.500  "  "      concrete 12,000 

3,000  "  "      excavation 4,500 

$16S,SS0 

BUILDINGS 

Pumping-station $703,000 

Coal  storage 211.511 

EQUIPMENT 

Eight  35  million  gallons  daily  pumping-engines $1,400,000 

Suction  and  discharge  pipes 28,500 

Steam  piping  and  covering 15,400 

5,000  H.P.  of  boilers 101.000 

Boiler  feed  pumps 1,000 

Economizers 26,500 

Stack 8,900 

Coal  handling  equipment 60,000 

Traveling  crane 7,400 

Electrical  eauipment 12,000 

$1,660,700 

Total $S,736.600 


$914,600 


The  total  cost  of  coal  storage  plant  may  possibly  be  re- 
duced by  the  installation  of  a  Dodge  coal  storage  system  some- 
what similar  to  that  used  at  present  by  the  New  York  Edison 
Company,  at  Shady  Side,  N.  J.,  and  the  Nassau  Light  and 
Power  Company,  Glenwood,  N.  J.  These  are  described  in 
the  Engineering  Record  of  May  13,  1905,  and  April  14,  1906. 
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Cost  of  Operating  Plant 

In  order  to  make  a  safe  estimate  of  the  daily  station  duty 
oi  a  pumping-plant  of  this  size,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
before  working  up  these  preliminary  designs,  to  study  the 
pumping  statistics  of  some  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States.  In  all,  17  different  city  reports  have  been  carefully 
gone  over,  and,  where  possible,  the  station  duty  of  the  two 
different  types  of  high-duty  pumps  (direct  acting  and  crank 
fly-wheel)  has  been  tabulated. 

The  City  of  New  York  has  no  modern  high-duty  pumps 
such  as  are  installed  by  many  other  cities ;  the  prevailing  type 
in  use  is  the  Worthington  direct  acting  pump  with  high-duty 
attachment.  At  the  179th  Street  station  there  are  four  old 
trtyle  crank  and  fly-wheel  pumps  made  by  the  Blake  Manufac- 
turing Company,  but  the  duty  of  these  engines  is  very  little, 
if  any,  better  than  that  of  the  two  Worthington  high-duty 
pumps  in  the  same  station. 

Table  30  is  a  tabulation  of  the  station  duties  of  several 
cities,  each  having  Worthington  high-duty  pumps.  This  table 
shows  that  the  New  York  pumps  are  doing  better  work  per 
100  pounds  of  coal  than  those  of  the  same  design  in  other 
cities,  indicating  that  the  pumps  here  are  in  good  condition 
and  under  good  management.  Referring  to  Table  31  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Worthington  pumps  in  New  York  are  doing 
as  w^ell,  and  better  in  some  cases,  than  the  more  expensive 
fly-wheel  pumps  in  some  other  cities.  The  cause  of  poor  re- 
sults shown  by  fly-wheel  engines  in  these  cities  is  bad  man- 
agement and  neglect,  as  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  do  better  than  the  direct  acting  engines. 

Table  32  shows  a  list  of  high-duty  vertical  triple  expansion 
fly-wheel  engines,  which,  with  one  exception,  have  a  duty  of 
100  million  foot  pounds  or  over  for  each  100  pounds  of  coal. 
These  are  all  modern  engines  except  the  Blake  pump  in 
Toronto. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  safe  station  duty  for  the  proposed 
Ridgewood  system  we  should  consider  the  following  facts : 

(1)  Proposed  pumps  are  of  large  capacity  (35  million  gal- 

lons daily  each)  and  are  estimated  to  work  against  a 
high  head  (220  feet). 

(2)  Steam   would  be   furnished  by   water-tube  boilers   in 

batteries   of   1000   H.P.   each.     Two  boilers   would 
make  up  one  battery,  instead  of  a  large  number  of 
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small  boilers,  as  at  present  in  many  stations  of  New 
York  City. 

(3)  Boilers  would  be  fired  by  mechanical  stokers. 

(4)  The  City  uses  a  good  grade  of  coal  (broken  anthracite). 

(5)  The  good  showing  per   100  pounds  of  coal  made  by 

New  York  high-duty  pumps. 

(6)  This  would  be  the  largest  pumping-station  in  America, 

and  would  contain  the  largest  pumping-engines  ever 
built  in  this  country,  about  1450  indicated  horse 
power  each.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  an  exhibition 
station.  Such  being  the  case,  the  machinery  would 
receive  better  care  than  that  of  an  ordinary  pump- 
ing-plant. 

(7)  A  growing  tendency  toward  higher  test   and   station 

duties  in  many  cities,  due  to  better  machinery,  bet- 
ter engineers  and  the  higher  price  of  coal. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  and  the  results  shown  in  Table 
32,  the  writer  thinks  that  it  is  within  the  limits  of  safety  to 
assume  a  station  duty  of  115  million  foot  pounds  per  100 
pounds  of  coal. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  operating  the  proposed  station 
at  the  above  duty,  the  following  force  of  engineers  and  assist- 
ants is  assumed  to  be  employed  when  the  station  would  be 
completely  equipped.  Salaries  are  based  upon  those  now 
paid  at  the  Ridgewood  station  of  the  Brooklyn  works: 


1    Chief  Engineer $2,500 

3  Assistant  Engineers  at  $1,800  per  annum 5,400 

1    Clerk 1.500 

24  Enginemen  at  $4.00  per  day 36.040 

24  Oilers  at  $3.00  oer  dav 26.280 

4  Cleaners  at  $2.00  per  day 2.920 

16  Water  and  coal  tenders  at  $3.00  per  day 17.520 

1   Carpenter  at  $1,500  per  annum , 1.600 

1  Painter  at  $4.00  per  day 1.252 

2  Machinists  at  $4.00  per  dav 2.505 

2  Machinists  helpers  at  $2.50  per  day 1,564 

I  Steam  fitter  at  $3.50  per  day 1,092 

1  Steam  fitter  helper  at  $2..')0  per  day 782 

1  Foreman  of  Laborers  at  $3.(30  per  day 936 

8  Laborers  at  $2.00  per  day 5.008 

90               Total $105,797 

Oil  and  waste $5,000 

Miscellaneous  supplies •  5,000 

Repairs  to  pumps,  boilers,  stokers,  coal  conveyors,  etc.,  buildings 

and  grounds 35,000  45,000 

65.100  tons  of  coal  at  $4.95  per  ton 322.245 

Total $47S,04S 

Cost  of  pumping  1  million  gallons  1  foot  high  from  above  figures  is $0.0237 

(This  cost  per  million  foot-gallons  does  not  include  interest  on  invest- 
ment nor  depreciation) 

For  safety,  this  figure  has  been  increased  in  final  estimates  to $0,025 
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nel  in  Fresh  creek  to  make  it  navigable.     Sheet  105,  Ace.  LJ 
136,  shows  design  of  siphon  on  this  line. 

A  comparison  of  the  total  cost  and  annual  expense  of  op- 
eration at  these  sites,  including  the  fixed  charges  on  the 
cost  of  the  complete  works  is  given  in  the  following  table, 
assuming  an  average  pumping  of  250  million  gallons  per  day : 

COMPARISON  OP  RIDGEWOOD  AND  FRESH  CREEK  SITES 
POR  PROPOSED  PUMPING-STATION 


Proposed  Alternative 

Items                                           Ridgewood  Fresh  Creek 

Station  Station 

cost  op  aqueduct  and  station  from  common  point  near  fresh  creek 

Land $100,000 

Pumping-station  complete $2,738,500  2,908,500 

Aqueduct  and  appurtenances 625,620  1,278,840 

Force  mains 1,437,960  421.280 

Engineering  and  contingencies 960,420  921,720 

Total $S,761,600  $9,630,340 

fixed  charges 

Interest.  4  per  cent $230,500  $225,214 

Sinking  fund,  0.887  per  cent 51,113  49,941 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  depreciation 92,762  73,736 

Operation 501,875  479,090 

Total  annual  expenditures $87€»260  $8S7,98i 


There  would  evidently  be  a  saving  of  $48,000  in  annual 
operating  expenses  in  choosing  the  Fresh  Creek  site.  This, 
however,  would  doubtless  be  reduced  by  some  economy  in 
labor  and  superintendence  at  the  Ridgewood  site  in  having 
all  the  Brooklyn  pumping-stations  together,  so  that  the  actual 
saving  for  a  year  might  not  exceed  $40,000.  A  part  of  this 
saving  is  due  to  the  shorter  force  mains  from  the  Fresh  Creek 
station,  as  estimated  in  some  preliminary  studies  of  a  new 
distribution  system,  and  the  final  studies  may  not  be  as  fav- 
orable for  this  site.  Furthermore,  the  estimate  on  tide-water 
coal  does  not  include  any  dredging  below  Fresh  creek,  it  be- 
ing assumed  that  the  present  channel  in  Jamaica  bay  is  navi- 
gable for  coal  barges.  Perhaps  the  work  of  improvement  that 
has  been  suggested  in  Jamaica  bay  would  be  completed  by 
the  time  the  station  was  finished.  Coal  is  now  brought  to 
Canarsie  by  water  and  could  doubtless  be  carried  in  barges 
to  the  station  on  Fresh  creek  after  the  dredging  here  estimated 
was  done,  but  unless  the  work  of  improvement  is  taken  up, 
Jamaica  bay  may  not  be  safely  navigable  for  large  barges  for 
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many  years.  The  Ridgewood  site  is  therefore  proposed  for 
the  preliminary  estimates  of  cost.  Further  investigation  is 
desirable. 

RIVERHEAD  PUMPING-STATION 

An  equipment  of  centrifugal  pumps  electrically  driven 
from  a  central  power-station  would  be  installed  near  Sweezy 
pond,  at  Riverhead,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Peconic  aqueduct 
and  collecting  works.  This  station  is  shown  on  Sheet  112, 
Ace.  5345,  and  is  estimated  to  cost,  with  equipment,  $75,000, 
exclusive  of  an  allowance  for  engineering  and  contingencies, 
which  is  added  in  the  total  estimates.  The  average  supply  of 
30  million  gallons  per  day  (maximum  50  million  gallons  daily) 
would  be  delivered  through  two  48-inch  cast-iron  mains,  3yi 
miles  in  length  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  towards  Westhamp- 
ton,  against  a  total  head,  including  friction  losses,  of  70  feet. 
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COST  OF  SUPPLY  FROM  THE  PROPOSED  SUFFOLK 

COUNTY  WORKS 

BY  WALTER  E.  SPEAR,  DIVISION   ENGINEER 

The  items  of  cost  of  the  proposed  Suffolk  County  works, 
which  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  several  appendices  of  this 
report,  are  assembled  in  this  chapter  and  the  probable  cost  of 
the  supply  computed.  The  estimates  on  land  and  water  damages 
have  been  based  upon  the  payments  of  the  Department  of 
Water  Supply  in  Nassau  county  during  the  past  few  years, 
makdng  a  liberal  allowance  for  surveys  and  legal  expenses.  In 
all  items  of  cost,  20  per  cent,  has  been  added  to  cover  engi- 
neering and  unforeseen  contingencies.  The  various  estimates 
given  in  this  appendix  are  summarized  and  compared  in  the 
main  report,  pages  93  to  101. 

COST  OF  WORKS  FOR  250  MILLION  GALLONS  PER 

DAY 

As  already  noted  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  Suffolk  County 
works  would  be  constructed  in  successive  stages,  at  intervals 
of  five  or  six  years,  as  required  to  meet  the  growing  consump- 
tion of  the  City.  Before  the  first  stage  of  construction  could 
be  completed,  the  long  aqueduct  built  from  Suffolk  county  to 
Brooklyn  borough,  and  the  pumping-station  erected  at  Ridge- 
wood,  it  woul4  be  possible,  upon  the  extension  of  the  proposed 
72-inch  pipe-line  to  Massapequa  and  the  erection  of  the  pro- 
posed pumping-station  at  that  point  by  the  Department  of  Water 
Supply,  to  deliver,  perhaps,  50  million  gallons  per  day  to  Brook- 
lyn through  the  Ridgewood  system.  Estimates  have  therefore 
been  made  on  a  preliminary  stage  of  the  Suffolk  County  works, 
which  might  be  completed  within  two  years  after  the  time  of 
beginning  work,  to  furnish  an  emergency  supply  for  Brooklyn 
borough. 

The  works  required  to  deliver  this  emergency  supply  from 
Suffolk  county  through  the  Ridgewood  system  would  coin- 
pnse  the  first  10  miles  of  the  aqueduct  and  collecting  works, 
easterly  from  the  Nassau-Suffolk  County  line,  a  temporary 
power-station   near   Babylon,    about   two  miles   of   the   main 
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aqueduct  from  the  Suffolk  County  line  to  Massapequa  Supply 
pond,  and  a  connection  on  the  east  side  of  this  pond  from  the 
aqueduct  to  the  proposed  station  of  the  Department  of  Water 
Supply  at  Massapequa. 

The  extent  to  which  the  proposed  Suffolk  County  system 
would  be  completed  at  each  stage  of  construction  is  summar- 
ized below: 


Average  Supply 

FOR  New 

Stage         York  City 

Million 

Gallons  Daily 


Extent  of  Works 
Constructed  for  This  Stage 


Preliminary. 


50  Construction  of  10  miles  of  aqueduct  and  collecting  works 
from  Nassau  Countv  line  to  Bayshore.  Temporary  power- 
plant  and  2  miles  of  main  aqueduct  from  Sufifolk  county  to 
Massapequa  with  connection  to  Ridgewood  system 

70  Completion  of  main  agueduct  from  Suffolk  county  to  Brooklyn 
borough  and  pumping-station  near  Ridgewood  with  equip- 
ment for  pumping  120  million  gallons  daily.  Extension  of 
aqueduct  and  colTecting  works  in  Suffolk  county  to  Great 
River,  14.7  miles  from  Nassau  County  line,  and  construction 
of  permanent  power-station  near  Patchogue 

150  Extension  of  aqueduct  and  collecting  works  from  Great  River 
to  South  Haven,  29.5  miles  from  Nassau  County  line. 
Installation  equipment  for  pumping  240  milliongallons  daily 

220  Extension  of  aqueduct  and  collecting  works  from  South 
Haven  to  the  end  of  the  south  shore  development  at  Quogue, 
48.4  miles  from  Nassau  County  line.  Completion  of  equip- 
ment for  pumping  300  million  gallons  daily 

250  Construction  of  aqueduct  and  collecting  works  in  the  Peconic 
valley,  the  pumping-station  near  Riverhead,  and  the  force 
mains  and  aqueduct  from  this  station  to  the  south  shore 
aqueduct  at  Westhampton 

250  Completion  of  entire  works  by  building  the  aqueducts  and 
collecting  works  on  the  three  branch  lines  into  the  center 
of  the  island 


COST  OF  WATER  FROM  THESE  WORKS 

The  cost  of  these  works  at  the  several  stages,  and  the  cor- 
resix)nding  cost  of  the  supply  per  million  gallons,  which  have 
been  summarized  in  Table  2,  page  99,  is  shown  in  detail  in 
Table  34.  The  estimates  of  the  annual  charges,  shown  in  this 
table,  include  the  fixed  charges  and  the  entire  operating  ex- 
penses at  each  stage.  From  the  annual  expenditures  on  each 
project,  the  cost  of  each  million  gallons  of  the  total  supply  de- 
livered into  the  mains  of  Brooklyn  against  the  full  distribu- 
tion pressure  has  been  found.  This  figure  represents  the  prob- 
able actual  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  each  million  gallons  sup- 
plied from  the  Suffolk  County  sources,  exclusive  of  the  charges 
on  the  distribution  system. 
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TABLE    34 

Estimates  of  Cost  of  Suffolk  County  Works  and  Total  Annual 
Expenditures  and  Cost  of  Water  Based  Upon  Fixed  Charges 
AND  Operating  Expenses.   Project  for  Permanent  Sup- 
ply of  250  Million  Gallons  Daily.    Preliminary 
Stage.    Average  Supply  of  50  Million 

Gallons  Daily 


Taxes 


Cost 


Extraordinary 

Repairs  and 

Depreciation 


Rate 

Per 

Cent. 


Amount 


Rate 
Per 

Cent. 


Amount 


collecting 

Well  system 

Wells 

Pumps,     motors,     concrete     chambers     below 

ground,  control  and  all  connections 

Transmission  system  substations 

Substation  buildings 

Equipment 

Line,  poles,  wire,  etc 

Telephones 

Central  power-station 

Buildings  above  ground  and  stack 

Equipment 

Land  for  right-of-way,  borrow-pits,  spoil-banks  and 

roads  

Land  and  water  damages 

Highways 

Fencing  and  special  improvements 

Infiltration  basins  for  utilization  of  surface  flood 

waters 

Conduits  for  diversion  of  water  to  streams  and 
ponds.     Lowering   of   ponds   and   necessary 

changes  in  lieu  of  damages 

Engineering  and  contingencies,  20  per  cent 


WORKS 

$63,600 

226,000 

30,000 

51.000 

90.000 

3.000 

15.000 
235.000 

1.027.000 
500.000 
400.000 
220,000 

276.500 


165.000 
660,420 


1.5 


fa*- 


1.0 
1.0 

1.5 
1.0 


Total $3,962,610 

TRANSPORTATION    WORKS 

Pumping-stations;  buildings  taxed  outside  City  limits  65,000 
Aqueduct  lines 

Lands  in  Nassau  and  Queens 62,000 

Aqueduct,  including  earth  work,  masonry  and 

earth  embankment  at  wells *. 2.478,000 

Special  structures 

Above  ground 5.000 

Below  ground 55,000 

Fencing  and  special  improvements,  Queens  and 

Nassau 38.000 

Land  damages.  Queens  and  Nassau 15,000 

Engineering  and  contingencies.  20  per  cent     532,000 

Total $8,190,000 

ANNUAL  charges 


Interest  on  total  cost  at  4  per  cent 

Sinking  fund  to  pay  bonds  at  end  of  50  years,  interest  at  3  per  cent. 

(0.887  per  cent,  of  cost  per  year) 

Taxes  and  special  assessments 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  depreciation 

Operating  expenses  and  maintenance 

Totals 


1.5 
1.0 


1.0 


$450 

'966 
30 

225 


10.270 


0.4        1,106 


$12,981 

$75 
620 

50 


$746 


Collect- 
ing 
Works 
6158.500 

35.100 

13.000 

59.900 

128,300 

$894,800 


Grand  total , 


5.0 

6.0 

2.0 
4.0 
3.0 
3.0 

25.0 
3.5 


63,180 

11,300 

600 

2.040 

2,700 

90 

3.750 
8.225 


5.6  20,666 

2.0  4,400 

0.1  277 

2.0  3,300 

. . .  $69,868 

2.0  SI  00 


Total  amount  of  water  supplied  in  million  gallons,  365  x  50  = 
Cost  of  supply  per  million  gallons , 


0.1  2,480 

2.0  100 

1.0  550 

2.0  760 


$8,990 

Transpor- 
tation 
Works 
6127,600 

28.300 

740 

4,000 

133.860 

$894,600 

$689,300 

18.250 
637.77 


No  reservoirs  required  in  preliminary  stage  on  salt-water  estuaries  and  no  land  outside  of  aque* 
duct  right-of-way  required  for  central  power-station.     No  temporary  works  in  this  stage. 
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TABLE    34    {Continued) 


Estimates  of  Cost  of  Suffolk  County  Works  and  Total  Annual 
Expenditures  and  Cost  of  Water  Based  Upon  Fixed  Charges 
AND  Operating  Expenses.   Project  for  Permanent  Sup- 
ply OF  250  Million   Gallons  Daily.      Stage   1. 
Average  Supply  of  70  Million   Gal- 
lons Daily 


Taxes 


Cost 


Extraordinary 

Repairs  and 

Depreciation 


COLLECTING 

Well  system 

Wells 

Pumps,     motors,     concrete     chambers     below 

ground,  control  and  all  connections 

Transmission  system  substations 

Land  outside  right-of-way 

Substation  buildings 

Equipment 

Line,  poles,  wire,  etc 

Telephones 

Central  power-station 

Land 

Buildings 

Above  ground 

Foundations 

Equipment 

Land  for  right-of-way,  borrow-pits,  spoil -banks  and 

roads 

Land  and  water  damages 

Highways 

Fencing  and  special  improvements 

Infiltration  basins  for  utilization  of  surface  flood 

waters 

Conduits  for  diversion  of    water  to  streams   and 
ponds.     Lowering    of   ponds   and   necessary 

changes  in  lieu  of  damages 

Temporary  works,  preliminary  stage 

Engineering  and  contingencies.  20  per  cent 

Total 


Pumping-stations 

Buildings  taxed  outside  City  limits $1,078,000 

Equipment 

Aqueduct  lines 

Lands  in  Nassau  and  Queens 

Aqueduct,  including  earth  work,  masonry  and 

earth  embankment  at  wells 

Special  structures 

Above  ground 

Below  ground 

Fencing  and  special  improvements.  Queens  and 

Nassau 

Land  damages.  Queens  and  Nassau 

Temporary  connection  at  Massapcqua 

Aqueduct  gate-house 

Engineering  and  contingencies.  20  per  cent 

Total $14,967,600 

ANNUAL  CHARGES 


Interest  on  total  cost  at  4  per  cent 

Sinking  fund  to  pay  bonds  at  end  of  50  years,  interest  at  3  per  cent. 

(0.887  per  cent,  of  cost  per  year) 

Taxes  and  special  assessments 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  depreciation 

Operating  expenses  and  maintenance 


Rate 

Per 

Cent. 

Amount 

Rate 

Per 

Cent. 

Amount 

WORKS 

$81,650 

■    ■    •    • 

•    ■    •   > 

6.0 

S4,083 

334.000 

■   •   •    • 

"   •   •    • 

5.0 

16,700 

83.000 

42.000 

68.000 

118.000 

4,200 

1.0 
1.5 

•    •    •    ■ 

1.0 
1.0 

$830 
630 

•   •   •   • 

1,180 
42 

'  2.6 
4.0 
3.0 
3.0 

'   840 

2,720 

3.540 

126 

10.000 

1.0 

100 

*    •    •   • 

658.000 

64.000 

293.000 

1.5 

9,870 

•  •    •    • 

•  •    ■    « 

2.0 
1.0 
3.5 

13.160 

640 

10.250 

1.819.000 
735.000 
578.000 
266.000 

1.0 

•  ■    •    ■ 

•  •    •    • 

«    •    ■   « 

18,190 

•  •   •   • 

•  •    ■   • 

•  ■   •   • 

•  «    ■    • 

•  •    •   • 

60 
2.0 

28.96() 
5,320 

270.500 

0.4 

1,106 

0.1 

277 

200.000 

15.000 

1.120.070 

■    •    ■    • 

•    •    •    • 

■    •    •    • 

2.0 

•    ■    •    • 

4.000 

$6,774,420 

.... 

$81,948 

■    •    ■    • 

$90.6C6 

»T     WORKS 

$1,078,000 

885,000 

• 

1.5 

•    •    •   • 

$16,170 

•     a     •     • 

2.0 
3.5 

$21,560 
30.975 

634,000 

1.0 

6,340 

•    •    •    ■ 

8.861.000 

.... 

•    •    ■    ■ 

0.1 

8,861 

32,000 
438,000 

1.0 

320 

2.0 
1.0 

640 
4.380 

327.000 . 

153.000 

60.000 

5.000 

2.494,600 

■  ■     •     • 

■  a       •      ■ 

•    ■    ■    • 

2.0 

•    •    •    • 

0.1 
2.0 

■    •    •    • 

6,540 

"60 
100 

Totals 

Grand  total. 


$22,8S0 


Collect- 
ing 
Works 
$270,980 

60,090 

31.950 

90.560 

155.030 

$608,600 


Total  amount  of  wat^r  supplied  in  million  Rallons,  365  x  70  = 
Cost  of  supply  per  million  gallons 


$7S»li$ 

Transpor- 
tation 
Works 
$598,704 

132.762 
22.830 
73.116 

153.000 

$980,412 

$1,689,000 

25.650 
$62.19 


No  reservoirs  on  salt- water  estuaries,  nor  buildings  on  well  system  required  in  first  stage. 
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TABLE    34    {Continued) 


Estimates  of  Cost  of  Suffolk  County  Works  and  Total  Annual 
Expenditures  and  Cost  of  Water  Based  Upon  Fixed  Charges 
and  Operating  Expenses.   Project  for  Permanent  Sup- 
ply of  250  Million   Gallons  Daily.      Stage  2. 
Average  Supply  of  150  Million  Gal- 
lons Daily 


Taxes 


Cost 


Extraordinary 

Repairs  and 

Depreciation 


Rate  Rate 

Per  Cent.  Amount  Per  Cent.  Amount 


collecting  works 
Well  system 

Wells 

Buildings 

Pumps,     motors,     concrete     chambers     below 

ground,  control  and  all  connections 

Transmission  system  substations 

Land  outside  right-of-way 

Substation  buildings 

Equipment 

Line,  poles,  wire,  etc 

Telephones 

Central  power-station 

Land 

Buildings 

Above  ground 

Foundations 

Equipment 

Land  for  right-of-way,  borrow-pits,  spoil-banks  and 

roads 

Land  and  water  damages 

Highways 

Fencing  and  special  improvements 

Infiltration   basins  for  utilization  of  surface  flood 

waters 

Reservoirs  on  salt-water  estuaries 

Conduits   for  diversion   of   water  to  streams   and 
ponds.     Lowering   of   ponds   and    necessary 

changes  in  lieu  of  damages 

Temporary  works,  preliminary  stage 

Engineering  and  contingencies,  20  per  cent 

Total $10,«19,100 

transportation  works 
Pumping-stations 

Buildings  taxed  outside  City  limits $1 

Equipment 1 

Aqueduct  lines 

Lands  in  Nassau  and  Queens 

Aqueduct,  including  earth  work,  masonry  and 

earth  embankment  at  wells 11 

Special  structures 

Above  ground 

Below  ground 

Fencing  and  special  improvements,  Queens  and 

Nassau 

Land  damages,  Queens  and  Nassau 

Engineering  and  contingencies,  20  per  cent 3 

Total $19,SSS»200 

ANNUAL  CHARGES 


Interest  on  total  cost  at  4  per  cent 

Sinking  fund  to  pay  bonds  at  end  of  50  years,  interest  at  3  per  cent. 

(0.887  per  cent,  of  cost  per  year) 

Taxes  and  special  assessments 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  depreciation 

Operating  expenses  and  maintenance 


$223,180 
5,000 

•  •  -  • 

1.5 

'S75 

5.0 
2.0 

$11,159 
100 

604,000 

•  ■  >  • 

•  •  •  • 

5.0 

34,700 

83.000 

84.000 

129.000 

173.000 

5,800 

1.0 
1.5 

«   a   •   ■ 

1.0 
1.0 

830 
1,260 

■  •  •  • 

1,730 
58 

■  •  •  • 

2.0 
4.0 
3.0 
3.0 

V,686 

5,160 

5,190 

174 

10,000 

1.0 

100 

•  •  •  • 

658.000 

64.000 

508,000 

1.5 

•  «  ■  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

9.870 

•  •  •  ■ 

«  ■  •  ■ 

2.0 
1.0 
3.5 

13,160 

640 

17,780 

2.280.000 

1.485,000 

1.209.000 

438.000 

1.0 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  ■ 

22,800 

•  •  •  • 

5.6 
2.0 

60,450 
8,760 

442.000 
301.600 

0.4 
0.2 

1,768 
603 

0.1 
0.2 

442 

603 

300.000 

15.000 

1,821.516 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  ■  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  ■  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

2.0 

•  ■  *  ■ 

6.000 

M9,094 


$160,998 


,078.000 
.479,000 

1.5 

•  •  •  • 

$16,170 

.  2.0 
3,5 

$21,560 
61,765 

634,000 

1.0 

6.340 

•  •  •  ■ 

,885,000 

•  ■  •  • 

.... 

0.1 

11.885 

51.000 
504.000 

1.0 

>  •  •  ■ 

510 

•  •  •  • 

2.0 
1.0 

1.020 
5.040 

327.000 

153.000 

.222,200 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  ■  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

«  •  ■  « 
■  •  •  • 

2.0 

a   a   ■   • 
•   •   a   • 

6.540 

Totals. 


$2S,020 

Collect- 
ing 
Works 

$437,170 

96.940 

39,100 

166.000 

277.250 

$1,016,600 


Grand  total. 


Total  amount  of  water  supplied  in  million  gallons,  365  x  150  — 
Cost  of  supply  per  million  gallons 


$97,810 

Transpor- 
tation 
Works 

$773,328 

171.485 
23.020 
97.810 

354,900 

$1,480,600 

$8,437,000 

54.750 
$44.51 
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TABLE    34     {Continued) 


Estimates  of  Cost  of  Suffolk  County  Works  axd  Total  Annual 
Expenditures  and  Cost  of  Water  Based  Upon  Fixed  Charges 
AND  Operating  Expenses.   Project  for  Permanent  Sup- 
ply OF  250  Million  Gallons  Daily.      Stage  3. 
Average  Supply  of  220  Million  Gal- 
lons Daily 


Cost 


Taxes 


Extraordinary 

Repairs  and 

Deprkciation 


Rate  Rate 

Per  Cent.  Amount  PerCent.  Amount 


COLLECTING 

Well  system 

Wells 

Buildings 

Pumps,     motors,     concrete     chambers    below 

ground,  control  and  all  connections 

Transmission  system  substations 

Land  outside  right-of-way 

Substation  buildings 

Equipment 

Line,  poles,  wire,  etc 

Telephones 

Central  power-station 

Land 

Buildings 

Above  ground 

Foundations 

Equipment 

Land  for  right-of-way.  borrow-pits,  spoil-banks  and 

roads 

Land  and  water  damages 

Highways 

Fencing  and  special  improvements 

Infiltration   basins  for  utilization  of  surface  flood 

waters 

Reservoirs  on  salt-water  estuaries 

Conduits  for  diversion   of  water  to  streams  and 
ponds.     Lowering    of    ponds   and   necessary 

changes  in  lieu  of  damages 

Temporary  works,  preliminary  stage 

Engineering  and  contingencies.  20  per  cent 

Total $10,098,100 

transportation  works 
Pumping-stations 

Buildings  tAxed  outside  City  limits •}'97?'999 

Equipment 

Aqueduct  lines 

Lands  in  Nassau  and  Queens 

Aqueduct,  including  earth  work,  masonry  and 

earth  embankment  at  wells 

Special  structures 

Above  ground 

Below  ground 

Fencing  and  special  improvements.  Queens  and 

Nassau _ 

Land  damages.  Queens  and  Nassau 

Engineering  and  contingencies,  20  per  cent 

Total $22,766,800 

ANNUAL  CHARGES 


Interest  on  total  cost  at  4  per  cent 

Sinking  fund  to  pay  bonds  at  end  of  50  years,  interest  at  3  per  cent. 

(0.8.S7  per  cent,  of  cost  per  year) 

Taxes  and  special  assessments  ■■■•■; 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  depreciation 

Operating  expenses  and  maintenance 


WORKS 

$392,260 
7.000 

•    ■    •    • 

1.5 

$165 

5.0 
2.0 

$19,613 
140 

1.131.000 

•    •    •    • 

« 
•    •    •    • 

5.0 

56.550 

83.000 

126.000 

196.000 

267.000 

9.200 

1.0 
1.5 

•    ■    •    ■ 

1.0 
1.0 

830 
1.890 

2,670 
92 

*  2.6 
4.0 
3.0 
3.0 

'2,526 

7.840 

8.010 

276 

10.000 

1.0 

100 

•    «    •    • 

658.000 

64.000 

616.000 

1.5 

9,870 

2.0 
1.0 
3.5 

13.160 

640 

21,560 

2.804.000 

2.427.000 

1.876,000 

581,000 

1.0 

28.040 

•    •    ■    • 

•    •    •    • 

5.6 
2.0 

93,806 
11,620 

442.000 
819.000 

0.4 
0.2 

1.768 
1,638 

0.1 
0.2 

442 
1.638 

475.000 

15.000 

2.599.700 

•    ■    ■    • 

■    «    ■    ■ 

.... 

2.0 

•  *    ■    ■ 

•  •    •    ■ 

9,500 

$47,003 


$247,SM 


$1,078,000 
1,661.000 

1.5 

$16,170 

a      1      ■     • 

2.0 
3.5 

$21,560 
58.135 

6.'i4.000 

1.0 

6.340 

•    •    •   • 

14.432.000 

.... 

.... 

0.1 

14.432 

77.000 
602,000 

1.0 

770 

2.0 
1.0 

1.540 
6.020 

327.000 

153.000 

3,792.800 

.... 

.... 

2.0 

•      •      •     a 

6.540 

Total. 


$23,280 

Collect- 
ing 
Works 

$623,930 

138.356 

47.003 

247.309 

421.470 

$1,478,0«8 


Grand  total , 


Total  amount  of  water  supplied  in  million  gallons,  365  x  220  = 
Cost  of  supply  per  million  gallons 


.    $108,227 

Transpor- 
tation 
Works 

$910,270 

201.850 

■       23.280 

108,227 

499.200 

$1,742,827 

$8,220,900 

80,300 
$40.11 
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TABLE    34     {Continued) 

Estimates  of  Cost  of  Suffolk  County  Works  and  Total  Annual 
Expenditures  and  Cost  of  Water  Based  Upon  Fixed  Charges 
AND  Operating  Expenses.   Project  for  Permanent  Sup- 
ply OF  250  Million   Gallons  Daily.      Stage  4. 
Average  Supply  of  250  Million  Gal- 
lons Daily 


Cost 


Taxes 


Extraordinary 
Repairs  and 
Depreciation 


Rate  Rate 

Percent.  Amount  Per  cent.  Amount 


COLLECTING 

Well  system 

Wells 

Buildings ; 

Pumps,     motors,     concrete     chambers     below 

ground,  control  and  all  connections 

Transmission  system  substations 

Land  outside  right-of-way 

Substation  buildings 

Equipment 

Line,  poles,  wire,  etc 

Telephones 

Central  power-station 

Land 

Buildings 

Above  ground 

Foundations 

Equipment 

Land  for  right-of-way,  borrow-pits.  spoil-banks  and 

roads 

Land  and  water  damages 

Highways 

Fencing  and  special  improvements 

Infiltration  basins  for  utilisation  of  surface  flood 

waters 

Reservoirs  on  salt-w^ater  estuaries 

Conduits  for  diversion   of   water   to  streams  and 
ponds.     Lowering   of   ponds   and    necessary 

changes  in  lieu  of  damages 

Temporary  works,  preliminary  stage 

Engineering  and  contingencies,  20  per  cent 

Total $16,869,810 

transportation   works 

Pumping-stations 

Buildings  taxed  outside  City  limits 81.108,000 

Equipment 1,693.500 

Aqueduct  lines 

Lands  in  Nassau  and  Queens 634,000 

Aqueduct,  including  earth  work,  masonry  and 

earth  embankment  at  wells 15,064,000 

Special  structures 

Above  ground 77,000 

Below  ground 618,000 

Fencing  and  special  improvements.  Queens  and 

Nassau 327.000 

Land  damages.  Queens  and  Nassau 153,000 

Engineering  and  contingencies.  20  per  cent 3,934,900 

Total $88,609,400 

annual  charges 


Interest  on  total  cost  at  4  per  cent 

Sinking  fund  to  pay  bonds  at  end  of  50  years,  interest  at  3  per  cent. 

(0.887  per  cent,  of  cost  per  year) 

Taxes  and  special  assessments 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  depreciation 

Operating  expenses  and  maintenance 


WORKS 

8434,260 
7,000 

'  1.5 

8105 

5.0 
2.0 

821.713 
140 

1.290,000 

.... 

.... 

5.0 

64.500 

83.000 
151.000 
213.500 
298,000 

10,000 

1.0 
1.5 

«  •  ■  • 

1.0 
1.0 

830 
2,265 

2,980 
100 

'  2.6 
4.0 
3.0 
3.0 

3,626 

8.540 

8.940 

300 

10,000 

1.0 

100 

.... 

658.000 

64.000 

616.000 

1.5 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

9.870 

«  •  •  • 

2.0 
1.0 
3.5 

13.160 

640 

21.660 

3.026.000 

2,642,000 

2,122.000 

642.000 

1.0 

«  «  •  ■ 

30,260 

•  *  •  ■ 

■  ■  •  • 

'  5.6 
2.0 

106.  i  66 
12.840 

442,000 
819.000 

0.4 
0.2 

1.768 
1.638 

0.1 
0.2 

442 
1.638 

515.000 

15.000 

2,811,550 

•  •  ■  • 

.... 

2.0 

■  ■  ■  • 

•  ■  •  ■ 

10,300 

. ..    $49,916 

1.5    810,620 
1.0        6,340 


1.0 


770 


$878,888 


2.0     822.160 
3.5        59.272 


Totals. 


$88,780 


Collecting 
Works 

8674.772 

149,600 

49,920 

273,833 

520,070 

$1,668,800 


Grand  total . 


Total  amount  of  water  supplied  in  million  gallons,  365  x  250— 
Cost  of  supply  per  million  gallons 


0.1  15,064 

20  1.540 

1,0  6.180 

2.0  6.540 


$110,786 

Trans- 
portation 
Works 

8941,380 

209,420 

23.730 

110.760 

623,400 

$1,911,690 

$8,679,900 

91.250 
$39.23 
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TABLE    34     (Concluded) 

Estimates  of  Cost  of  Suffolk  County  Works  and  Total  Annual 
Expenditures  and  Cost  of  Water  Based  Upon  Fixed  Charges 
AND  Operating  Expenses.   Project  for  Permanent  Sup- 
ply of  250  Million  Gallons  Daily.      Stage  5. 
Average  Supply  of  250  Million  Gal- 
lons Daily 


Cost 


Taxes 


Extraordikary 
Repairs  akd 
Depreciation 


Rate  Rate 

Per  cent.  Amount  Per  cent.  Amount 


COLLECTING     WORKS 

Well  system 

Wells 

Buildings 

Pumps,     motors,    concrete    chambers    below 

ground,  control  and  all  connections 

Transmission  system  substations 

Land  outside  right-of-way 

Substation  buildings 

Equipment 

Line,  poles,  wire,  etc 

Telephones 

Central  power-station 

Land 

Buildings 

Above  ground 

Foundations 

Equipment 

Land  for  right-of-way,  borrow-pits,  spoil-banks  and 

roads 

Land  and  water  damages 

Highways 

Fencing  and  special  improvements 

Infiltration  basins  for  utilization  of  surface  flood 

waters 

Reservoirs  on  salt-water  estuaries 

Conduits  for  diversion   of   water  to  streams  and 
ponds.     Lowering  of   ponds   and   necessary 

changes  in  lieu  of  damages 

Temporary  works,  preliminary  stage 

Engineering  and  contingencies.  20  per  cent 

Total $as,oai,ioo     ....  $ea,os6 


$795,410 
7.000 

•      a      •      • 

15 

•    •    ■    k 

$106 

5.0 
2.0 

$39,770 
140 

1,029,000 

■  •   •  • 

.... 

5.0 

96.450 

83,000 
183.000 
281.500 
340,000 

12.500 

1.0 
1.6 

•    ■    «    • 

1.0 
1.0 

830 
2,745 

3,466 
126 

•    «    •    • 

2.0 
4.0 
3.0 
3.0 

3.660 

11.260 

10.200 

375 

10,000 

1.0 

100 

•    •    «    k 

658,000 

64.000 

724,000 

1.6 

«    •    ■    • 
t    •    «    • 

9,870 

•    •    •    • 

«    «    •    « 

20 
1.0 
3.5 

13.160 

640 

25.340 

3,917.000 

3,479.000 

2,709,000 

799,000 

1.0 

•  •    •     • 

■     •     •     ■ 

*  ■    •    ■ 

39,170 

•  ■    •    ■ 

•  •    »    • 

•    •    ■    ■ 
«    >    ■    • 

5.0 
2.0 

135.450 
15.980 

1,010,500 
819,000 

0.4 
0,2 

4.042 
1,638 

0.1 
0.2 

1.010 
1.638 

516.000 

15,000 

3,670,180 

•    •    •    ■ 

•  •   «    t 

•  •    •    • 

•  1    •   • 

2.0 

•  •    •    • 

•  »    •    ■ 

10.300 

*  «  •  ■ 

$$66,379 


Pumping-stations 

Buildings  taxed  outside  City  limits 

Equipment 

Aqueduct  lines 

Lands  in  Nassau  and  Queens 

Aqueduct,  including  earth  work,  masonry  and 

earth  embankoient  at  wells 

Special  structures 

Above  ground 

Below  ground 

Fencing  and  special  improvements.  Queens  and 

Nassau 

Land  damages.  Queens  and  Nassau 

Engineering  and  contingencies.  20  per  cent 

Total $$6,161,400 

ANNUAL    CHARGES 


Interest  on  total  cost  at  4  per  cent 

Sinking  fund  to  pay  bonds  at  end  of  50  years,  interest  at  3  per  cent. 

(0.S87  per  cent,  of  cost  per  year) 

Taxes  and  special  assessments 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  depreciation 

Operating  expenses  and  maintenance 


J   works 

$1,108,000 
1,693,500 

1.5 

$16,620 

■    •    •    • 

2.0 
3.5 

$22.ifin 

59.273 

634.000 

1.0 

6.340 

•   ■   •   • 

16,311,000 

•    •    •   * 

•    •    •   • 

0.1 

16,311 

79.000 
654.000 

1.0 

•    •    •    • 

790 

•     •     k     • 

2.0 
1.0 

1.580 
0.540 

327.000 

153,000 

4,191,900 

■    •    •    • 

«     •     •     • 

•     •     •     « 

•      a      •      • 

2.0 

*    «    ■    * 

6,540 

Totals. 


Grand  total 


$23,760 


Collecting 
Works 

$880,800 

195.300 

62.026 

365.370 

557,970 

$$,061,470 


Total  amount  of  water  supplied  in  million  gallons,  305  x  250= 
Cost  of  supply  per  million  gallons 


.    $llt,404 

Trans- 
portation 
Works 

$1,006,100 

223.100 

23,750 

112.400 

601.800 

$1,$$7,1I0 

$4,0$$.<S0 

91.250 
$44.15 
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BASIS  OF  ESTIMATES 

The  basis  of  these  fixed  charges  and  the  allowances  for 
depreciation  and  for  maintenance  and  operation  are  presented 
in  the  following  pages. 

Interest 

Interest  on  the  bonds  issued  to  cover  the  cost  of  these 
works  has  been  estimated  at  4.0  per  cent,  assuming  that  these 
would  be  issued  for  a  term  of  50  years.  While  recent  issues 
have  borne  a  higher  rate,  it  is  quite  probable,  with  the  passing 
of  the  present  financial  stringency,  The  City's  bonds  may  be 
taken  at  a  still  lower  rate  of  interest  than  here  estimated. 

Sinking  Fund 

An  allowance  has  been  made  for  annual  payments  for  50 
years,  which,  with  accrued  interest,  would  amount  to  a  sum 
sufficient  at  the  end  of  this  time  to  pay  off  the  entire  bond  issue. 
The  sinking  fund  requirements  would  be  0.887  per  cent,  each 
year  on  the  entire  cost  of  the  works. 

Taxes 

Taxes  are  paid  on  the  Ridgewood  works  in  Nassau  county 
on  all  lands  and  all  buildings  and  other  structures  above 
ground.  No  payments  are  made  on  aqueducts,  culverts,  and 
other  works  below  the  ground  surface. 

Unlike  the  works  of  most  surface-water  supplies,  the  pro- 
posed Suffolk  County  works  would  not  remove  from  taxation 
any  large  amount  of  property  for  reservoir  purposes.  Indeed, 
the  betterments  proposed  on  the  right-of-way  to  be  acquired 
would  increase  the  value  of  taxable  property  in  its  vicinity. 
Annual  payments  of  1.0  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of  all  lands 
and  small  special  structures  on  the  aqueduct  have  been  esti- 
mated, and  1.5  per  cent,  has  been  allowed  on  the  cost  of  all 
buildings.  To  cover  taxes  and  special  assessments  on  the  in- 
filtration basins  and  reservoirs,  0.4  per  cent,  has  been  taken  on 
the  entire  cost  of  the  former  and  0.2  per  cent,  on  the  latter. 

Extraordinary  Repairs  and  Depreciation 

Liberal  estimates  on  the  depreciation  of  the  works  have 
been  made  in  order  that  all  structures  may  be  maintained  in 
perfect  repair  and  all  equipment  replaced  when  w^orn  out  or 
inefficient. 
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The  four  infiltration  basins  can  readily  be  cared  for  by  the 
force  employed  along  the  aqueduct  lines.  An  estimate  of 
$3000  per  year  is  made  for  salaries  of  attendants  at  each  of 
the  five  reservoirs  on  the  salt-water  estuaries  where  locks  would 
be  built.  The  care  of  the  embankments  and  slopes  of  these 
and  the  smaller  reservoirs  along  the  south  shore  would  be  left 
to  the  men  similarly  employed  on  the  aqueduct  line.  The  cost 
of  maintenance  of  the  water-levels  in  the  private  ponds  is  also 
included  in  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  collecting  works. 

TRANSPORTATION    WORKS 

Most  of  the  cost  of  transportation  is  incurred  at  the  pump- 
ing-stations  at  Brooklyn  and  Riverhead,  which  is  given  in 
Appendices  6  and  10.  An  estimate  of  $500  per  year  for  each 
mile  of  aqueduct  is  included  in  the  annual  operating  expenses 
of  the  transportation  works  to  cover  cleaning  of  aqueducts 
and  cafe  of  special  structures,  and  all  necessary  work  on  aque- 
duct embankments  and  right-of-way.  The  highways,  fencing 
and  other  improvements  would  also  be  maintained  by  the  men 
provided  in  this  estimate. 

COST  OF  WORKS  FOR  150  MILLION  GALLONS  PER 

DAY 

For  comparison  with  the  project  here  proposed  for  the 
complete  development  of  the  Suffolk  County  sources,  another 
for  only  150  million  gallons  per  day  has  been  estimated  in 
order  to  learn  if  there  would  be  any  economy  in  first  construct- 
ing an  aqueduct  of  only  150  million  gallons  daily  capacity,  and 
at  the  end  of,  say,  20  years  duplicating  the  first,  when  the 
entire  yield  of  the  Suflfolk  County  watershed  would  be  required. 

Extent  of  Works 

The  works  for  a  supply  of  150  million  gallons  per  day  need 
be  constructed  only  as  far  as  South  Haven,  which  is  the  limit 
of  the  works  in  the  second  stage  of  the  complete  development 
of  250  million  gallons  per  day.  The  first  two  stages  and  the 
preliminary  stage  would  be  identical  in  the  two  projects,  ex- 
cepting that,  for  the  works  providing  only  150  million  gallons 
daily,  the  aqueduct  from  Suffolk  county  to  Brooklyn  would 
have  a  nominal  capacity  only  sufficient  for  this  yield,  and  the 
main  south  shore  aqueduct  in  Suffolk  county  would  be  propor- 
tionately smaller  than  that  of  the  previous  project. 
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The  third  and  last  stage  of  the  works  for  150  million  gallons 
per  day  would  include  two  branch  lines  (Melville  and  Connet- 
quot)  into  the  center  of  the  island.  These  would  be  identical 
with  those  provided  in  the  complete  development. 

The  extent  of  these  works  completed  at  each  stage  is  sum- 
marized below : 


AvBRAGE  Supply 

FOR  New 

Stage       York  City 

Million 

Gallons  Daily 


Works  Constructed  at  This  Stage 


Preliminary. . 


3 


50  Construction  of  10  miles  of  aqueduct  and  collecting  works 
from  Nassau  County  line  to  Bayshore.  Teniporary  power- 
plant  and  2  miles  of  main  aqueduct  from  Suffolk  county 
to  Massapequa  with  connection  to  Ridgewood  system 

70  Completion  of  main  aqueduct  from  Suffolk  county  to  Brooklyn 
borough  and  pumping-station  near  Ridgewood.  with  equip- 
ment for  pumping  120  million  gallons  i>er  day.  Extension 
of  aqueduct  and  collecting  works  in  Suffolk  county  to 
Great  River.  14.7  Whiles  from  Nassau  County  line,  and 
construction  of  permanent  power-station  near  Patchogue 

150  Extension  of  aqueduct  and  collecting  works  from  Great 
River  to  end  of  this  development  at  South  Haven.  29.5 
miles  from  Nassau  County  line.  Completion  of  pumping- 
equipment  at  Ridgewood  to  handle  200  million  gallons 
per  day 

150  Completion  of  this  project  by  building  the  aqueduct  and 
collecting  works  on  the  two  branch  lines  into  the  center  of 
the  island  to  Melville  and  Lake  Grove 


Cost  of  Water  from  These  Works 

The,  cost  of  works  and  the  supply  from  them  is  computed 
in  Table  35  in  the  same  manner  as  estimates  for  the  project 
for  250  million  g-allons  per  day.  The  results  are  summarized 
in  Table  2  with  those  of  the  complete  development. 

TEMPORARY  WORKS  IX  SUFFOLK  COUNTY 

Estimates  of  cost  have  also  been  made  on  two  projects 
for  the  temporary  development  of  50  and  100  million  gallons 
per  day,  respectively,  supposing  that,  at  the  expiration  of  10 
years,  an  abundant  supply  from  the  Catskill  sources  is  avail- 
able and  that  the  works  in  Suffolk  county  could  be  disposed  of.' 

In  both  of  these  temporary  projects,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
supply  would  be  delivered  to  the  Ridgewood  system  at  Massa- 
pequa and  pumped  through  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
72-inch  steel  pipe  to  Brooklyn,  as  provided  in  the  preliminary 
stage  of  the  permanent  works.  For  the  project  for  100  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day,  the  entire  head  from  the  pumps  at  Mas- 
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TABLE    35 

Estimates  of  Cost  of  Suffolk  County  Works  and  Total  Annual 
Expenditures  and  Cost  of  Water  Based  Upon  Fixed  Charges 
AND  Operating  Expenses.   Project  for  Permanent  Sup- 
ply OF  150  Million  Gallons  Daily.    Preliminary 
Stage.    Average  Supply  of  50  Million 

Gallons  Daily 


Cost 


Taxes 


Extraordinary 
Repairs  and 
Depreciation 


Rate  Rate 

Percent.  Amount  Per  cent. Amount 


Well  system 

Wells 

Pumps,     motors,     concrete     chambers     below 

ground,  control  and  all  connections 

Transmission  system  substations 

Substation  buildings 

Equipment 

Line,  poles,  wire,  etc 

Telephones 

Central  power-station 

Buildings  above  ground 

Equipment 

Land  for  right-of-way,  borrow-pits,  spoil-banks  and 

roads 

Land  and  water  damages 

Highways 

Fencing  and  special  improvements 

Infiltration  basins  for  utilization  of  surface  flood 

waters 

Conduits  for  diversion  of  water  to  streams  and 
ponds.     Lowering   of   ponds   and   necessary 

changes  in  lieu  of  damages 

Engineering  and  contingencies,  20  i>er  cent 


COLLECTING     WORKS 

$63,600 


226,000 

30,000 

51.000 

90.000 

3,000 

15.000 
235.000 

1 ,027.000 
500.000 
400.000 
220,000 

276.500 


165,000 
660.420 


1.5 

i.6 

1.0 
1.5 

1.0 


Total $8,»ea,6SO 

transportation   works 

Pumping-stations:  buildings  taxed  outside  City  limits  $5,000            1 .5 
Aqueduct  lines 

Lands  in  Nassau  and  Queens 62,000            1.0 

Aqueduct,  including  earth  work,  masonry  and 

earth  embankment  at  wells 2,051,000         .... 

Special  structures 

Above  ground 5,000            1.0 

Below  ground 55,000         .... 

Fencing  and  special  improvements.  Queens  and 

Nassau 38,000  

Land  damages,  Queens  and  Nassau 15,000         .... 

Engineering  and  contingencies.  20  per  cent 446.200          .... 

Total. $2,677,200 

ANNUAL    CHARGES 


Interest  on  total  cost  at  4  per  cent 

Sinking  fund  to  pay  bonds  at  end  of  50  years,  interest  at  3  per  cent. 

(0.887  per  cent,  of  cost  per  year) 

Taxes  and  special  assessments 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  depreciation 

Operating  expenses  and  maintenance 


Totals 

Grand  total 


$450 

900 
30 

225 


10,270 


0.4        1.106 


5.0 

5.0 

2.0 
4.0 
3.0 
3.0 

25.0 
3.5 


5.0 
2.0 

0.1 


2.0 


$3,180 

11,300 

600 

2.040 

2,700 

90 

3.750 
8,225 


$12,981 

$75 
620 

50 


2.0 


0.1 

2.0 
1.0 

2.0 


20,000 
4,400 

277 

3.300 

$69,8$i 

$100 


2.050 

100 
550 

760 


$748 


Collecting 
Works 
$158,500 

35.100 

13,000 

59.900 

128.300 

$894,800 


Total  amount  of  water  supplied  in  million  gallons,  365  x  50  = 
Cost  of  supply  per  million  gallons 


$8,660 

Trans- 
portation' 
Works 
$107,080 

23,750 

750 

3.560 

133.860 

$269,000 

$668,800 

18.250 
$36.37 


No  reservoirs  for  salt-water  estuaries,  no  temporary  works  and  no  land  outside  of  aqueduct  right- 
of-way  required  for  this  stage. 
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TABLE    35     (Continued) 

Estimates  of  Cost  of  Suffolk  County  Works  and  Total  Annual 
Expenditures  and  Cost  of  Water  Based  Upon  Fixed  Charges 
AND  Operating  Expenses.   Project  for  Permanent  Sup- 
ply OF   150  Million   Gallons  Daily.      Stage   1. 
Average  Supply  of  70  Million   Gal- 
lons Daily 


Taxes 


Cost 


Extraordinary 

Repairs  and 

Depreciation 


Rate  Rate 

Per  cent.  Amount  Per  cent.  Amount 


collecting 
Well  system 

Wells 

Pumps,     motors,     concrete     chambers     below 

ground,  control  and  all  connections 

Transmission  system  substations 

Land  outside  right-of-way 

Substation  buildings 

Equipment 

Line,  poles,  wire,  etc 

Telephones 

Central  power-station 

Land 

Buildings 

Above  ground 

Foundations 

Equipment 

Land  for  right-or-way,  borrow-pits,  spoil-banks  and 

roads 

Land  and  water  damages 

Highways 

Fencing  and  special  improvements 

Infiltration   basins   for   utilization   of  surface   flood 

waters 

Conduits  for   diversion   of  water  to  streams  and 
ponds.     Lowering   of   ponds   and    necessary 

changes  in  lieu  of  damages 

Temporary  works,  preliminary  stage 

Engineering  and  contingencies.  20  per  cent 

Total $e,S66,0S0 

transportation   works 
Pumping-stations 

Buildings  taxed  outside  City  limits 

Equipment 

Aqueduct  lines 

Lands  in  Nassau  and  Queens 

Aqueduct,  including  earth  work,  masonry  and 

earth  embankment  at  wells 

Special  structures 

Above  ground 

Below  ground 

Fencing  and  special  improvements,  Queens  and 

Nassau 

Land  damages.  Queens  and  Nassau 

Engineering  and  contingencies,  20  per  cent 

Total $12,676,800 

ANNUAL    CHARGES 


Interest  on  total  cost  at  4  per  cent 

Sinking  fund  to  pay  bonds  at  end  of  50  years,  interest  at  3  per  cent. 

(0.887  per  cent,  of  cost  per  year) 

Taxes  and  special  assessments 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  depreciation 

Operating  expenses  and  maintenance 


WORKS 

$81,650 

.... 

•  •  ■  • 

5.0 

$4,083 

334.00 

•  •  •  • 

«  •  >  • 

5.0 

16,700 

83,000 

42.000 

68,000 

118.000 

4,200 

1.0 
1.6 

'  V.6 

1.0 

$830 
630 

1,180 
42 

•  •  •  • 

2.0 
4.0 
3.0 
3.0 

"840 

2.720 

3.540 

126 

10.000 

1.0 

100 

•  •  •  • 

524,000 

51.000 

258,000 

1.5 

7.860 

2.0 
1.0 
3.5 

10,480 

610 

9,030 

1,819,000 
735,000 
578.000 
266.000 

1.0 

18.190 

■  >  •  • 
•  -  •  ■ 

"  5.6 
2.0 

28.966 
5.320 

276,500 

0.4 

1.106 

0.1 

277 

200,000 

15.000 

1,092,670 

.  .  •  . 

.... 

2.0 

■  •  ■  • 

4.000 

$29,$S8 


Totals. 


$17,070 


Collecting 
Works 
$262,240 

58.150 

29.940 

86.500 

155.030 

$691,860 


$86,826 


$694,000 
858.000 

1.5 

$10,410 

•  •  ■  • 

2.0 
3.5 

$13,880 
30,030 

634.000 

1.0 

6,340 

.... 

7.448.000 

■  ■  •  • 

■  «  ■  ■ 

0.1 

7.448 

32.000. 
413,000 

1.0 

320 

2.0 
1.0 

640 
4,130 

332,000 

153.000 

2.112,800 

• 

.... 

2.0 

6,640 

Grand  total 


Total  amount  of  water  supplied  in  million  gallons,  365  x  70  = 
Cost  of  supply  per  million  gallons 


$68,768 

Trans- 
portation 

WbRKS 

$507,070 

112,440 
17,070 
62,770 

153.000 

$888,860 

$1,444,810 

25.550 
$56.53 


No  reservoirs  for  salt-water  estuaries  for  this  stage. 
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TABLE    35     {Continued) 


Estimates  of  Cost  of  Suffolk  County  Works  and  Total  Annual 
Expenditures  and  Cost  of  Water  Based  Upon  Fixed  Charges 
AND  Operating  Expenses.    Project  for  Permanent  Sup- 
ply of   150   Million   Gallons  Daily.      Stage  2. 
Average  Supply  of  150  Million  Gal- 
lons Daily 


Taxes 


Cost 


Extraordinary 

Repairs  and 

Depreciation 


Rate  Rate 

Per  Cent.  Amount  Per  Cent.  Amount 


collecting 
Well  system 

Wells 

Buildings 

Pumps,     motors,     concrete     chambers     below 

ground,  control  and  all  connections 

Transmission  system  substations 

Land  outside  right-of-way 

Substation  buildings 

Equipment 

Line,  poles,  wire,  etc 

Telephones 

Central  power-station 

Land 

Buildings 

Above  ground 

Foundations 

Equipment 

Land  for  right-of-way,  borrow-pits,  spoil-banks  and 

roads 

Land  and  water  damages 

Highways 

Fencing  and  special  improvements 

Infiltration  basins   for  utilization  of   surface  flood 

waters 

Reservoirs  on  salt-water  estuaries 

Conduits  for  diversion  of   water  to  streams   and 
ponds.     Lowering   of   ponds   and   necessary 

changes  in  lieu  of  damages 

Temporary  works,  preliminary  stage 

Engineering  and  contingencies,  20  per  cent 

Total $10,712,696 

transportation  works 
Pumping-stations 

Buildings  taxed  outside  City  limits 

Equipment 

Aqueduct  lines 

Lands  in  Nassau  and  Queens 

Aqueduct,  including  earth  work,  masonry  and 

earth  embankment  at  wells .  .'. 

Special  structures 

Above  ground 

Below  ground 

Fencing  and  special  improvements,  Queens  and 

Nassau 

Land  damages.  Queens  and  Nassau 

Engineering  and  contingencies,  20  per  cent 

Total $16,906,000 

ANNUAL    charges 


Interest  on  total  cost  at  4  per  cent 

Sinking  fund  to  pay  bonds  at  end  of  50  years,  interest  at  3  per  cent. 

(0.H87  per  cent,  of  cost  per  year) 

Taxes  and  special  assessments 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  depreciation 

Operating  expenses  and  maintenance 


WORKS 

$223,180 
5,000 

•    •    •    • 

1.5 

$75 

5.0 
2.0 

$11,159 
100 

694,000 

■    •    •    ■ 

■    •    •    • 

5.0 

34.700 

83.000 

84.000 

120.000 

173.000 

5.800 

1.0 
1.5 

•         B         •         • 

1.0 
1.0 

830 
1.260 

1.736 

58 

■    •    ■    • 

2.0 
4.0 
3.0 
3.0 

V.f).SO 

5.160 

5.190 

174 

10,000 

1.0 

100 

«    >    ■    ■ 

524,000 

51,000 

473,000 

1.5 

•    •    ■    ■ 

7.860 

•      a      «      • 

2.0 
1.0 
3.5 

10.480 

510 

16.550 

2,280.000 

1.485,000 

1,209.000 

438,000 

1.0 

•     ■     •    ■ 

22.800 

•  B      ■     a 

•  «      ■      • 

"  5.6 
2.0 

60.450 
8.760 

442,000 
301,600 

0.4 
0.2 

1.768 
603 

0.1 
0.2 

442 
603 

300.000 

15.000 

1,787.116 

.... 

•  •    ■    • 

•  ■      ■     a 

2.0 

■    •    •    • 

•    •    •    * 

6.000 

$S7,084 


$161,956 


$694,000 
1.248.000 

1.5 

$10,410 

■      a      •      ■ 

2.0 

$13,880 

634.000 

1.0 

6.340 

•    •    •    « 

9.669,000 

.... 

.... 

0.1 

9.669 

46.000 
479.000 

1.0 

460 

2.0 
1.0 

920 
4.790 

332.000 

153.000 

2,651,000 

•     ■    •    • 

•        BBS 

2.0 

•    •    •    • 
«    •    •    • 

6.640 

Totals. 


$17,210 


Collect- 
ing 
Works 
$428,910 

95.000 

37.080 

161.960 

277.250 

$1,000,200 


Grand  total. 


Total  amount  of  water  supplied  in  million  gallons.  365  x  150  = 
Cost  of  supply  per  million  gallons 


$S6,899 

Transpor- 
tation 
Works 
$636,240 

141.100 
17.210 
35.900 

355.000 

$1,HB.4W 
$2,188,660 

54,750 
$39.92 
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TABLE    35     (Concluded) 

Estimates  of  Cost  of  Suffolk  County  Works  and  Total  Annual 
Expenditures  and  Cost  of  Water  Based  Upon  Fixed  Charges 
and  Operating  Expenses.   Project  for  Permanent  Sup- 
ply of   150  Million   Gallons  Daily.      Stage  3. 
Average  Supply  of  150  Million  Gal- 
lons Daily 


Taxes 


Cost 


Extraordinary 

Repairs  and 

Depreciation 


Rate  Rate 

Per  Cent.  Amount  Per  Cent.  Amount 


collecting 
Well  system 

Wells 

Buildings 

Pumi)s.     motors,     concrete     chambers     below 

ground,  control  and  all  connections 

Transmission  system  substations 

Land  outside  right-of-way 

Substation  buildings 

Equipment 

Line,  poles,  wire,  etc 

Telephones 

Central  power-station 

Land 

Buildings  above  ground 

Equipment 

Land  for  right-of-way,  borrow-pits,  spoil-banks  and 

roads 

Land  and  water  damages 

Highways 

Fencing  and  special  improvements 

Infiltration  basins  for  utilization  of  surface  flood 

waters 

Reservoirs  on  salt-water  estuaries 

Conduits  for  diversion   of   water  to   streams   and 
ponds.     Lowering  of    ponds  and    necessary 

changes  in  lieu  of  damages 

Temporary  works,  preliminary  stage 

Engineering  and  contingencies,  20  per  cent 

Total $18,767,472 

transportation  works 
Pumping-stations 

Buildings  taxed  outside  City  limits 

Equipment 

Aqueduct  lines 

Lands  in  Nassau  and  Queens 

Aqueduct,    including    earth    work,    masonry    and 

earth  embankment  at  wells 10,306,000 

Special  structures 

Above  ground 

Below  ground 

Fencing  and  special  improvements.  Queens  and 

Nassau 332.000 

Land  damages.  Queens  and  Nassau 153,000 

Engineering  and  contingencies,  20  per  cent 2.801,200 

Total ^. $16,807,200 

annual  charges 


Interest  on  total  cost  at  4  per  cent 

Sinking  fund  to  pay  bonds  at  end  of  50  years,  interest  at  3  per  cent. 

(0.887  per  cent,  of  cost  per  year) 

Taxes  and  special  assessments 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  depreciation 

Operating  expenses  and  maintenance 

Totals 


$44,S66 


WORKS 

$463,460 
5,000 

■  •  •  • 

1.5 

•  ■  •  • 

$75 

5.0 
2.0 

$23,173 
100 

1.087,000 

■  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

5.0 

54.350 

83.000 

106.000 

174.000 

201.000 

8,000 

1.0 
1.5 

•  •  ■  • 

1.0 
1.0 

830 
1,590 

2,6 10 
80 

•  •  ■  « 

2.0 
4.0 
3.0 
3.0 

2,i26 

6,960 

6,030 

240 

10.000 
575,000 
581,000 

1.0 
1.5 

*  •  •  • 

100 
8.625 

•  •  •  « 

■  •  •  • 

2.0 
3.5 

11,566 
20.335 

2.836,000 

2.060.000 

1,509,000 

539,000 

1.0 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

28,360 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

•  ■  ■  • 

5.6 
2.0 

79.960 
10.780 

520.500 
301,600 

0.4 
0.2 

2.082 
603 

0.1 
0.2 

521 
603 

300.000 

15.000 

2.292.912 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  ■  ■  • 
■  •  «  • 

2.0 

6,000 

$asa,66a 


$694,000 
1,248.000 

1.5 

•  •  •  ■ 

$10,410 

•  •  •  • 

2.0 
3.5 

$13,880 
43.680 

634.000 

1.0 

6.340 

•  •  ■  ■ 

0,396,000 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  » 

0.1 

10.396 

48.000 
501.000 

1.0 

480 

■  •  •  • 

2.0 
1.0 

960 
6.010 

$17,tS0 


Collect- 
ing 
Works 
$550,300 

122,030 

44.360 

222.660 

302.550 

$1,241,900 


Grand  total. 


Total  amount  of  water  supplied  in  million  gallons,  365  x  150 
Cost  of  supply  per  million  gallons 


2.0  6.640 


$80,666 

Transpor- 
tation 
Works 
$672,300 

149.100 
17.230 
80.600 

358.600 

$1,877,880 

$8,619,780 

54.7.'>0 
$46.Q2 
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sapeqiia  would  be  used  up  in  friction  losses  in  the  72-inch 
pipe,  and  a  temporary  station  provided  in  these  estimates 
would  be  erected  at  the  westerly  end  of  this  pipe-line,  near 
Ridgewood,  to  deliver  the  supply  directly  into  the  distributing 
mains. 

Project  for  Supply  of  50  Million  Gallons  Daily 

Driven-well  stations  of  the  same  design  as  those  of  the 
Ridgewood  system  would  be  constructed  at  intervals  of  a 
mile  on  the  location  proposed  for  the  permanent  works.  A 
strip  of  land  1000  feet  wide  would  be  acquired  at  each  station 
for  a  length  of  500  feet  east  or  west  of  the  outer  units  of  the 
well  system.  Between  the  stations,  a  right-of-way  of  100  feet 
would  be  purchased  for  the  aqueduct.  The  aqueduct  would  be 
of  masonry,  of  the  cut-and-cover  type,  of  50  million  gallons 
daily  capacity,  and  would  carry  the  supply  entirely  by  gravity 
to  the  proposed  pumping-station  at  Massapequa.  The  entire 
works  would  be  built  in  the  cheapest  way  possible,  and  no 
highways  or  other  improvements  would  be  considered. 

The  cost  of  these  works,  and  an  estimate  of  the  fixed 
charges  and  operating  exf)enses  is  shown  in  Table  36,  and  the 
expense  to  the  consumer  of  each  million  gallons  delivered  into 
the  City  mains  is  found,  as  in  the  other  projects.  The  annual 
expenditure  includes  the  cost  of  pumping  through  the  72-inch 
pipe-line  but  not  the  fixed  charges  on  the  works  of  the  Ridge- 
wood system.  A  charge  for  depreciation  has  been  made  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  works,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  period  of  10  years,  after  which  the  equipment  would 
be  disposed  of  and  the  lands  sold. 

Project  for  Supply  of  100  Million  Gallons  Daily 

The  project  for  a  temporary  supply  of  100  million  gallons 
per  day  would  be  similar  to  the  above.  The  masonry  a(iucduct 
would,  however,  have  a  capacity  of  100  million  gallons  per 
day,  and  would  extend  from  the  Nassau-Suffolk  County  line, 
20  miles  easterly  as  far  as  Sayvillc,  and  driven-well  stations, 
one  mile  apart,  would  be  constructed  to  the  end  of  the  line. 

The  annual  charges  are  computed  in  Table  37,  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  the  works  for  a  temporary  supply  of  50  million 
gallons  per  day.  The  station  erected  in  Iirooklyn  to  pump 
the  supply  into  the  distribution  system  would  be  charged  off. 
with  the  works  in  Suffolk  countv,  at  the  end  of  10  years. 
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TABLE    36 

Estimates  of  Cost  of  Suffolk  County  Works  and  Total  Annual 

Expenditures  and  Cost  of  Water  Based  Upon  Fixed  Charges 

AND    Operating    Expenses.      Project    for    Temporary 

Development.     Average  Supply  of  50  Million 

Gallons  Daily  for  10  Years 


Taxes 


Cost 


Rate 
Per  Cent.      Amount 


COLLECTING  WORKS 

Well  system 

Wells $100,000           

Buildings 150.000  1.5 

Pumps,  motors,  concrete  chambers  below  ground,  control 

and  all  connections 110,000  .... 

Land  for  right-of-way,  borrow-pits,  spoil -banks  and  roads 441,800  1.0 

Land  and  water  damages 500,000  .  .  .  ■ 

Fencing  and  special  improvements 94 ,000  .... 

Engineering  and  contingencies.  20  per  cent 279,160  .... 

Total Il,e74,»f0 

TRANSPORTATION  WORKS 

Aqueduct  lines 

Lands  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties $85,744  1.0 

Aqueduct,  including  earth  work  and  masonry 820,872  .... 

Special  structures 

Above  ground 4,500  1 .0 

Below  ground 80,500           

Fencing  and  improvements.  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties  .  . .  44,850  .... 

Land  damages,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties 60.000  .... 

Engineering  and  contingencies,  20  per  cent 219,293  .... 

Total $M1S»7S9 

ANNUAL  CHARGES 

Collect- 
ing 
Works 

Interest  on  total  cost  at  4  per  cent $66,998 

Sinking  fund  to  pay  bonds  (exclusive  of  land)  at  end  of  10  years,  in- 
terest at  3  per  cent.  (8.72  per  cent,  of  cost  per  year) 99,827 

Taxes  and  special  assessments 6,668 

Operating  expenses  and  maintenance 168,850 

Totals $$41,848 

Grand  total 

Total  amount  of  water  supplied  in  million  gallons,  365  x  50  = 

Cost  of  supply  per  million  gallons 


$2,250 

'  4.4 is 

$6,66$ 

$857 
45 

$90$ 

Transpor- 
tation 
Works 
$52,630 

105,762 

902 

133,000 

$S9S,S94 

$6$4,6$7 

18.250 
$34.77 
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TABLE    37 

4 

Estimates  of  Cost  of  Suffolk  County  Works  and  Total  Annual 

Expenditures  and  Cost  of  Water  Based  Upon  Fixed  Charges 

AND    Operating    Expenses.      Project    for    Temporary 

Development.    Average  Supply  of   100  Million 

Gallons  Daily  for  10  Years 


Taxes 


Cost 


Rate 
Per  Cent.     Amotint 


COLLECTING  WORKS 

Well  system 

Wells $200,000 

Buildings 300,000 

Pumps,  motors,  concrete  chambers  below  ground,  control 

and  all  connections .,  220,000 

Land  for  right-of-way,  borrow-pits,  spoil-banks  and  roads 645,4.50 

Land  and  water  damages 1.000,000 

Fencing  and  special  structures 168,000 

Engineering  and  contingencies.  20  per  cent 506.600 

Total $8,040,140 


TRANSPORTATION  WORKS 

Pumping-stations 

Buildings  taxed  outside  City  limits 

Temporary  building  at  Ridgcwood 

Equipment 

Massapequa 

Ridgewood 

Aqueduct  lines 

Lands  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties 

Aqueduct,  including  earth  work  and  masonry 

Connections  at  Ridgewood 

Special  structures 

Above  ground 

Below  ground 

Fencing    and    special    improvements,    Nassau    and    Suffolk 

counties 

Land  damages.  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties 

Engineering  and  contingencies,  20  per  cent 


Total. 


$100,000 
220.000 

140.000 
227.000 

130.211 

1,821.715 

50.000 

4,500 
191.065 

85.000 
110,000 
616.078 

$8,696,46$ 


ANNUAL  charges 


Interest  on  total  cost  at  4  per  cent 

Sinking  fund  to  pay  bonds  (exclusive  of  land)  at  end  of  10  years,  in- 
terest at  3  per  cent.  (8.72  per  cent,  of  cost  per  year) 

Taxes  and  si>ecial  assessments 

Operating  expenses  and  maintenance 


Totals. 


Collect- 
ing 
Works 
$121,606 

197,560 

10.055 

334,700 

$664,821 


Grand  total 


1.5  $4,500 

V.6  "  6.455 

$10,96$ 

$1,500 


0  1.302 


0  46 


Total  amount  of  water  supplied  in  million  gallons,  365  x  100  = 
Cost  of  supply  per  million  gallons 


$9.$4T 

Transpor- 
tation 
Works 
$147,853 

308,701 

2.847 

522.374 

$981,77$ 

$1,646,596 

36,500 
$45.12 
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APPENDIX    12 

EFFECT    OF    DIVERSION    OF    Sl'FFOLK    COUNTY 
GROUND-WATERS    UPON    THE    OYSTER    IN- 
DUSTRY IN  THE  GREAT  SOUTH  BAY* 

BY  GEORGE  C.  WHIPPLE,  CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

INTRODUCTION 

In  order  to  safeguard  one  of  the  important  Long  Island 
industries,  an  extended  investigation  was  made  to  determine 
whether  the  diversion  of  a  certain  amount  of  ground-water 
for  the  supply  of  l>rooklyn  would  so  reduce  the  fresh-water 
accessions  of  the  Great  South  bay  as  to  injuriously  affect  the 
value  of  that  body  of  water  as  a  place  for  growing  oysters. 
It  has  been  long  held  by  oyster  growers  that  fresh  water  find- 
ing its  way  into  an  arm  of  the  sea  is  beneficial  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  oysters,  and  oyster  experts  recognize  that  there  are 
certain  limits  of  salinity,  or  brackishness,  within  which  oysters 
thrive  best.  It  is  believed  by  the  Long  Island  oystermen  that 
the  Great  South  bay  owes  its  successful  oyster  crops,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  accessions  of  fresh  water  which  the  bay  receives 
from  the  streams  on  the  southerly  slopes  of  Suffolk  county 
and  from  the  ground-water  that  enters  the  bay  in  the  form  of 
springs  over  the  bottom,  and  the  fear  has  arisen  that  the 
diversion  of  a  part  of  the  ground-water  may  so  reduce  the 
available  supply  of  fresh  water  that  the  oyster  crop  will  be 
injured.  This  fear  is  a  natural  one,  as  such  a  diversion  will 
make  the  water  of  the  bav  somewhat  more  saline  than  it  now 
is,  but  the  observations  and  calculations  that  have  been  made 
indicate  that  the  fear  of  damage  to  the  oyster  industry,  broadly 
considered,  is  groundless  A  few  oyster-beds  that  now  enjoy 
a  favorable  specific  gravity  of  the  water  may  have  that  specific 
gravity  increased  beyond  the  favorable  point,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  large  areas  where  the  specific  gravity  is  not  now  favor- 
able would  be  improved.  Studies  have  further  shown  that  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  beds  would  not  be  materially  affected 
either  one  way  or  the  other. 

*This  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Whipple's  associate,  Mr.  Allen  Hazen.  Consulting 
Engineer 
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The  various  conditions  that  influence  the  growth  of  oysters 
and  give  them  their  salable  qualities  are  very  complicated  and 
involve  many  other  factors  than  salinity.  Hence,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  logical  conclusion  it  became  necessary  to  carry  on 
a  series  of  studies  covering  a  wide  range  and  to  take  into 
account  not  only  salinity  but  questions  of  food  supply,  depth 
of  water,  character  of  the  bottom,  tides,  currents,  etc.  Inci- 
dentally, various  sanitary  problems  involved  in  the  production 
and  marketing  of  the  oysters  from  this  locality  were  con- 
sidered. 

The  investigation  was  carried  on  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions received  from  Mr.  J.  Waldo  Smith,  Chief  Engineer, 
in  his  letter  to  my  partner,  Mr.  Allen  Hazen,  dated  November 
4,  1907.  The  work  was  begun  in  November,  1907,  and  con- 
tinued for  about  two  months.  The  field  work  was  arranged 
for  and  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Walter  E. 
Spear,  Division  Engineer  in  charge  of  the  investigation  of  the 
Long  Island  sources.  A  preliminary  report  of  this  investiga- 
tion was  presented  on  February  25,  1908.  Supplementary 
studies  were  made  in  the  field  during  the  months  of  July, 
September,  October  and  November,  1908.  These  were  carried 
on  under  my  direction  by  Milton  W.  Davenport,  who  acted 
as  chemist  and  biologist  with  headquarters  at  Babylon,  Long 
Island,  and  who  worked  in  cooperation  with  Mr.  Walter  E. 
Spear,  Division  Engineer.  A  final  report  was  made  on  April 
20,  1909. 

In  1908  a  laboratory  was  arranged  in  a  small  building  in 
the  rear  of  the  field  office  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Water 
Supply  and  ccjuipped  with  apparatus  for  making  determina- 
tions of  chlorine,  color,  turbidity,  microscopic  organisms,  etc. 
The  routine  work  consisted  of  collecting  and  analyzing 
samples  of  water  from  various  parts  of  the  bay,  making  ob- 
servations of  currents,  tides,  etc.,  and  studying  by  experiment 
the  influences  controlling  the  growth  of  the  microscopic  or- 
ganisms which  furnish  the  food  supply  to  the  oysters,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  eflPect  of  salinity.  Studies  were 
also  made  of  the  oysters  themselves,  many  specimens  being 
gathered  and  dissected.  Visits  were  made  to  many  of  the 
oyster  houses  and  sanitary  inspections  were  made  of  the  con- 
ditions along  the  shore.  For  comparison,  studies  were  also 
carried  on  in  Jamaica  bay,  Moriches  bay,  Shinnecock  bay,  and 
other  places  on  Long  Island  where  oysters  are  grown.     The 
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literature  of  the  subject  was  investigated  and  interviews  held 
with  various  oyster  growers,  marketmen,  state  officials  and 
experts  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  The  results  of  these 
researches  were  set  forth  at  length  in  the  two  reports  above 
referred  to.    The  following  is  an  abridgment*  of  these  reports. 

THE  OYSTER 

The  oysters  found  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  belong  to  a  single 
species, — ostrea  znrginica.  This  species  is  different  from  the 
European  oyster  and  from  those  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    • 

The  oyster  has  two  parts — the  shell,  and  the  living  or- 
ganism. 

The  Shell 

The  shell  of  the  oyster  is  a  calcareous  secretion  which 
serves  as  a  protective  covering.  Its  two  parts  are  joined  by 
a  hinge,  one  of  the  shells  being  flat,  the  other  convex.  The 
latter  forms  the  "  bowl "  in  which  the  organism  dwells,  while 
the  flat  side,  or  top,  forms  a  movable  lid.  The  shell  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  calcium  carbonate,  as  shown  by  the  following 
analysis  of  a  3-year  old  oyster  received  from  Babylon,  Long 
Island,  which  was  3.5  inches  long,  2.5  inches  wide  and  1.3 
inches  deep. 


Calcium  carbonate  (CaCOg) 93.98  per  cent. 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCO, ) 1 .20  per  cent. 

Iron    (FegOg) 0.26  per  cent. 

Alumina   (AlgOg)    0.00  per  cent. 

Undetermined   4. 56  per  cent. 


100.00  per  cent. 


The  shell  is  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  opened  or  shut  at 
will  by  a  powerful  adductor  muscle  in  the  center  of  the  oyster. 
The  muscle  has  to  be  cut  before  the  shell  can  be  opened. 

The  shape  of  the  shell  depends  upon  several  things,  chiefly 
on  the  number  of  oysters  spread  over  a  given  area  and  the 
amount  of  mud  on  the  bottom.  The  size  depends  upon  the 
age  and  rate  of  growth.  The  latter  is  largely  a  function  of 
the  available  food  supply. 
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The  Organism 

In  opening  an  oyster  it  is  held  with  the  small  end  outwards 
and  the  flat  side  upwards.  The  knife  is  inserted  at  a  vulner- 
able point  on  the  right  near  the  small  end.  After  the  thin 
blade  has  entered  the  shell  it  is  passed  inward  across  the 
oyster,  close  to  the  top,  so  as  to  sever  the  adductor  muscle, 
after  which,  with  a  slight  turn  of  the  knife,  the  two  shells  can 
be  parted  and  the  flat  side  removed,  leaving  the  oyster  lying 
in  the  deep  bowl. 

\'iewed  in  this  position,  the  different  parts  of  the  anatomy 
are  conspicuous,  namely,  the  adductor  muscle  in  the  middle 
of  the  organism,  the  mantle  and  gills  atround  the  edge  of  the 
shell,  the  dark-colored  liver  surrounding  the  stomach,  the  long 
intestines  and  the  colorless  heart,  which,  in  the  case  of  a 
freshly  opened  oyster,  may  be  seen  to  beat  at  intervals  of  15 
to  30  seconds. 

The  oyster  is  propagated  by  means  of  eggs  fertilized  in  the 
water  after  leaving  the  shell.  These  gradually  increase  in 
size  but  float  in  the  water  until  a  thin  shell  begins  to  form. 
At  this  stage  they  are  called  "  spat ''  and,  being  heavy,  tend 
to  sink  in  the  water.  If  they  fall  upon  mud  they  are  likely 
to  be  choked  and  if  they  settle  on  sand  they  are  likely  to  be 
covered  or  broken  up  by  the  moving  particles.  If,  however, 
they  settle  on  sliells  or  rocky  beds,  or  become  attached  to 
twigs  or  other  hard  substances,  they  continue  to  grow  and 
froni  that  time  on  never  leave  the  place  where  they  become 
attached.  Oyster  growers  are  in  the  habit  of  covering  the  beds 
with  clean  shells  for  the  reception  of  this  spat. 

Conditions  Affecting  Growth 

TEMPERATURE.  Oystcrs  livc  in  waters  of  widely  varying 
temperature,  from  32 '^  to  90°  F.  In  the  vicinity  of  Long 
Island  the  water  temperature  in  the  summer  seldom  rises  above 
75',  while  from  May  1  to  November  1  it  seldom  falls  below 
60"^.  Temperature  has  more  effect  on  thQ  spawning  of  the 
oyster  than  upon  the  growth  of  the  adults.  The  temperature 
limits  for  spawning  are  about  65^  to  80°  F.  Sudden  changes 
of  tem])crature  are  unfavorable. 

specific  gravity.  The  specific  gravity  of  fresh  water  is 
1.000;  the  specific  gravity  of  sea-water  is  about  1.025.  The 
s])ecific  gravity  varies  with  the  salinity  of  the  water.    Oysters 
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are  said  to  thrive  best  when  the  density  is  between  1.011  and 
1.022.  They  seldom  live  in  water  where  the  specific  gravity 
falls  below  1.007  for  any  considerable  period  of  time.  The 
range  of  specific  gravities- over  the  present  oyster-beds  in  the 
Great  South  bay  is  from  1.013  to  1.020.  Density  affects  the 
spawning  of  the  oyster  more  than  the  adults.  Spawning  takes 
place  more  readily  in  waters  of  comparatively  low  density. 
Sudden  changes  in  density  are  unfavorable. 

CHAR.ACTER  OF  THE  BOTTOM.  Muddy  bottoms  are  unfavor- 
able to  the  growth  of  oysters  and  are  especially  deleterious  to 
the  young  fry.  On  the  other  hand,  muddy  bottoms  near 
oyster-beds  are  advantageous  to  adult  oysters,  as  the  amount 
of  food  supply  is  more  likely  to  be  plentiful.  Muddy  bottoms 
tend  to  produce  oysters  of  long  and  irregular  shape. 

CURRENTS.  Oysters  grow  best  in  moving  waters,  as  the 
organisms  are  sedentary  and  require  their  food  to  be  brought 
to  them.  Moving  waters  also  facilitate  the  fertilization  of 
the  eggs.  Currents  are  deemed  satisfactory  if  the  velocities 
exceed  J4  n^ile  per  hour.  Heavy  seas  may  cause  damage  by 
depositing  mud,  sand  and  other  debris  upon  the  beds. 

DEPTH  OF  WATER.  The  depth  of  water  seems  to  influence 
the  growth  of  oysters  but  little,  as  they  are  found  growing  any- 
where from  0  to  90  feet  below  the  surface.  In  most  localities 
the  depth  of  water  over  the  beds  is  from  5  to  25  feet.  Depth 
affects  the  convenience  of  harvesting  and  the  care  of  the  beds 
more  than  it  does  oyster  growth. 

FOOD  SUPPLY.  The  food  supply  of  oysters  consist  of 
microscopic  organisms  that  float  in  the  water  and  that  are 
sometimes  collectively  referred  to  as  "  plankton."  By  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  food  supply  consists  of  diatoms.  These 
microscopic  plants  have  a  silicious  shell  wall  and  are  heavier 
than  water.  They  are,  however,  found  at  all  depths  and  their 
vertical  distribution  is  controlled  chiefly  by  the  wind.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  microscopic  organisms  are  more  abundant 
in  warm  weather  than  in  cold  weather.  Oysters  fatten  most 
rapidly  in  the  autumn  after  the  spawning  season.  The  fer- 
tility of  oyster  feeding  grounds  depends  upon  the  number  of 
diatoms  in  the  water.  This  matter  has  been  studied  carefully 
by  the  experts  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Fisheries  and  it  has 
been  found  that  the  condition  of  the  oyster  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  abundance  of  the  supply  of  diatoms.     Many  studies 
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have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  rate  at  which  oysters  feed, 
but  no  definite  conclusions  have  yet  been  reached.  It  is  said 
that  the  amount  of  water  strained  by  an  oyster  in  its  search 
for  food  amounts  to  several  gallons  per  day. 

DENSITY  OF  GROWTH.  Overcrowding  produces  ill-shaped 
oysters.  To  prevent  this  it  is  customary  to  limit  the  number 
of  oysters  sown  on  the  Long  Island  beds  to  about  300  bushels 
per  acre,  that  is,  to  about  60  oysters  per  square  yard,  which 
allows  21  square  inches  of  space  per  oyster. 

ENEMIES  OF  THE  OYSTER.  Young  oystcr  fry  are  destroyed 
in  enormous  numbers  by  molluscs  and  fishes  and  are  even  con- 
sumed by  adult  oysters.  Sponges,  worms  and  various  hydroida 
use  them  as  food.  The  young  oyster  spat  are  often  smothered 
by  mussels,  lingulas,  sponges,  barnacles,  and  tube-building 
worms,  as  well  as  by  various  kinds  of  seaweed.  Among  the 
more  active  enemies  of  the  adult  oyster  are  the  starfish,  the 
drumfish,  drills,  boring  sponges,  and  periwinkles.  Of  these  the 
starfish  is  the  worst. 

Commercial  Aspects 

The  best  oysters  are  round  in  shape  and  have  a  deep  bowl, 
with  the  shell  full  of  meat  and  the  flesh  firm  and  light  colored 
Dark  gray,  watery  oysters  are  not  considered  first-class.  Taste 
depends  partly  upon  saltness  and  partly  upon  the  oyster  it- 
self. 

Oysters  are  sold  in  two  ways,  in  the  shell  and  in  bulk.  The 
shell  oysters  are  graded  in  size  according  to  use.  The  shucked 
oysters  are  largely  used  for  long  distance  shipments. 

Oysters  in  the  shell  are  sometimes  floated,  that  is,  placed 
for  a  time  in  water  fresher  than  that  in  which  they  grew  before 
marketing.  This  is  partly  to  freshen  them,  partly  to  increase 
their  size  and  partly  to  improve  their  keeping  qualities.  When 
conducted  in  clean  water  it  is' not  very  objectionable,  but  when 
the  water  is  contaminated  with  sewage,  as  it  often  is,  the 
hygienic  quality  of  the  oyster  is  threatened.  This  practice  is 
to  a  considerable  extent  going  out  of  use. 

Quality  of  the  Oyster  Sold  to  the  New  York  Market 

In  order  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  different 
oysters  sold  in  the  New  York  markets,  samples  were  purchased 
during  November,  1907,  from  various  dealers  and  examined 
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as  to  their  general  condition  and  as  to  the  presence  of  objec- 
tionable bacteria.  Out  of  13  different  lots  purchased,  eight 
contained  at  least  one  oyster  that  gave  a  positive  test  for 
B.  coli,  while  five  lots  failed  to  show  this  indication  of  con- 
tamination. Of  the  three  lots  said  to  come  from  Cape  Cod, 
two  gave  no  indications  of  contamination,  while  the  third  one 
did.  The  oysters  said  to  come  from  Connecticut  gave  positive 
tests  for  B.  coli,  as  did  those  from  New  Jersey,  from  Lynn 
Haven  and  Jamaica  bay.  Of  five  lots  from  Rockaway,  three 
gave  positive  tests  for  B.  coli.  Considering  all  the  lots  to- 
gether, about  35  per  cent,  of  the  oysters  showed  the  presence 
of  B.  coli  in  one  cubic  centimeter  of  the  liquor  found  in  the 
shells.  This  is  a  somewhat  smaller  per  cent,  than  has  been 
found  by  those  who  have  carried  on  similar  investigations  in 
this  City. 

GREAT  SOUTH  BAY 

General  Description 

The  Great  South  bay  is  one  of  a  series  of  land-locked 
bodies  of  brackish  water  that  extends  along  the  southern  shore 
of  Long  Island.  Named  in  their  order,  from  west  to  east, 
these  bays  are,  Jamaica  bay,  Hempstead  bay,  South  Oyster 
bay,  Great  South  bay,  Moriches  hay,  Shinnecock  bay.  They 
are  all  formed  by  a  ridge  of  sand  that  lies  at  an  average  dis- 
tance of  about  three  or  four  miles  from  the  main  shore  of  the 
island  and  parallel  to  it.  This  ridge  forms  a  series  of  beaches 
broken  at  intervals  by  inlets.  The  principal  beaches  are  known 
as  Coney  Island;  Rockaway  beach,  enclosing  Jamaica  bay; 
Long  beach,  enclosing  Hempstead  bay;  Jones  beach;  Oak 
Island  beach;  Fire  island  and  Great  South  beach,  enclosing 
the  Great  South  bay;  West  Hempstead  beach,  enclosing 
Moriches  bay,  etc.  The  sand  ridge  is  comparatively  narrow, 
its  width  often  being  not  over  34  "lile  and  seldom  over  a  mile. 
The  elevation  is  seldom  over  50  feet  and  in  many  places  it  is 
less.  The  inlets  to  the  bay  are  small  and  not  permanent. 
Within  comparatively  recent  years,  old  inlets  have  been  almost 
closed  and  new  ones  opened.  The  Fire  Island  inlet  is  con- 
stantly making  westward.  Less  than  a  century  ago  the  end  of 
the  bar  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  lighthouse.  To-day 
it  is  nearly  two  miles  west  of  the  lighthouse  and  there  are  indi- 
cations that  this  natural  process  is  still  going  on. 

Jamaica  bay  is  a  separate  one,  but  the  other  bays  are  con- 
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nected  together.  The  Great  South  bay  is  connected  with 
Moriches  bay  on  the  east  by  a  narrow  channel  and  on  the  west 
with  a  series  of  bays,  much  broken  up  with  islands.  Moriches 
bay  is  connected  with  Shinnecock  bay  and  the  latter  is  con- 
nected with  Peconic  bay  by  means  of  the  Peconic  canal,  and 
occasionally  with  the  ocean  by  means  of  artificial  channels  cut 
through  the  bar.  These  channels  fill  up  with  sand  after  a 
time.  The  principal  inlet  of  the  Great  South  bay  is  the  Fire 
Island  inlet  and  the  extreme  eastern  and  western  portions  of 
the  bay  are  more  or  less  stagnant  so  far  as  tidal  flow  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  Great  South  Bay  is  about  25  miles  long,  from  a  point 
a  few  miles  west  of  Babylon  to  a  point  a  few  miles  east  of 
Bellport.  The  width  of  the  bay  varies  from  IJ^  to  5  miles 
and  averages  about  three  miles.  The  south  shore  formed  by 
the  sand  of  the  bar  is  almost  straight,  but  the  northern  shore 
is  broken  into  a  series  of  bays,  several  of  which  are  estuaries 
of  streams. 

The  main  current  of  sea-water  enters  the  bav  at  Fire  Island 
inlet  through  a  channel  ^  mile  wide,  extending  in  a  general 
easterly  direction  between  Sexton  island  aiKi  Fire  island.  Near 
Fire  Island  light  the  channel  divides  into  the  west  channel 
that  extends  northward  and  the  east  channel  that  follows  the 
line  of  the  beach  easterly  to  the  Point  of  Desire.  Both  of 
these  channels  are  narrow  and  the  depth  of  the  water  is  be- 
tween 15  and  25  feet. 

The  bay  as  a  whole  is  comparatively  shallow.  The  deepest 
portions  extend  from  Bayshore  to  Patchogue  and  lie  from 
%.  mile  to  2  miles  from  the  main  shore.  For  the  most  part 
the  regions  within  V/^  miles  of  the  sandbar,  which  forms  the 
south  shore,  are  shallow,  although  broken  here  and  there  near 
the  inlet  with  channels.  The  easterly  and  westerly  ends  of  the 
bay  are  also  shallow.  In  the  deeper  portions  of  the  bay  the 
depths  run  from  6  to  12  feet ;  over  the  flats  they  run  from  one 
to  six  feet. 

For  the  most  part  the  floor  of  the  bay  is  hard  and  sticky, 
but  in  5ome  places,  especially  near  the  east  end,  the  bottom  is 
soft.  Over  the  oyster-beds  the  character  of  the  bottom  has 
been  materially  altered  by  its  continuous  use  for  oyster  cul- 
ture. In  some  regions  areas  of  mud  and  shell  bottoms  are 
closely  alternated. 

The  watershed  tributary  to  the  bay  has  an  area  of  about 
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252  square  miles.  It  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  bay,  but 
is  deeper  on  the  eastern  half  where  the  streams  are  longer  and 
where  the  amount  of  fresh  water  entering  is  larger.  The 
narrowest  portion  of  the  watershed  is  opposite  Bayshore.  The 
rainfall  over  the  watershed  averages  about  45  inches  per  year, 
and  the  amount  of  water  reaching  the  bay,  including  both  sur- 
face and  underground  water,  has  been  estimated  to  be  about 
1.2  million  gallons  per  square  mile  per  day.  For  a  total  drain- 
age area  of  252  square  miles  this  amounts  to  about  300  million 
gallons  per  day.  To  this  must  be  added  the  rain  which  falls 
on  the  bay,  that  is,  45  inches  over  90  square  miles,  or  about 
194  million  gallons  per  day.  Hence  the  bay  receives  on  an 
average  494  million  gallons  of  fresh  water  daily.  Of  course 
this  quantity  varies  greatly  according  to  the  rainfall,  the  fig- 
ures given  being  mere  averages. 

The  surface-water  enters  at  the  north  side.  The  ground- 
water enters  partly  at  the  north  side  and  partly  at  other  points 
in  the  bay,  possibly  in  the  form  of  springs.  On  account  of  the 
greater  amount  of  fresh  water  entering  at  the  north  side,  the 
water  is  less  saline  there  than  at  points  on  the  south  side 
directly  opposite.  This  distribution,  however,  is  due  partly  to 
the  disturbing  effects  of  currents  and  the  shallow  areas  near 
the  shore. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  various  data  relating  to  the 
Great  South  bay : 


Length   25  miles 

Width 1.5  to  5  miles 

Area 90  square  miles 

Depth  of  water  in  entry  chan- 
nels      15  to  35  feet 

Depth  of  water  over  the  flats. .      1  to  6  feet 

Average  depth  of  the  bay  at  low 
water   4.25  feet 

Approximate  range  of  tides. . .  1.5  feet 

Volume  of  water  in  the  bay  at 

low  tide 105,000  million  gallons 

Area  over  which  the  depth  at 

low  tide  is  less  than  6  feet. . .    51  square  miles  (57  per  cent.) 

Area  over  which  the  depth  at 
low  tide  is  more  than  6  feet. .    39  square  miles  (43  per  cent.) 
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Drainage  area  tributary  to  the 

bay   252  square  miles 

Population  per  square  mile  on 

this  drainage  area 100 

Rainfall   on   watershed,   inches 

per  annum 45 

Estimated  average  flow  of  fresh 

water    from    watershed    into 

bay,    including    surface    and 

ground-water  in  gallons  per 

day  per  square  mile 1,200,000 

Estimated  average  flow  of  fresh 

water    from    watershed    into 

bay    in    million    gallons    per 

day 300 

Estimated    rainfall    over    bay, 

expressed    as    average    daily 

flow  in  million  gallons 194 

Estimated   total   flow  of    fresh 

water  into  bay  in  million  gal- 
lons dailv 494 


Tides  and  Currents 

Fire  Island  inlet  is  comparatively  narrow,  averaging  less 
than  ^/i  mile  in  width.  Its  length  is  about  two  miles.  At  Sta- 
tion F  in  the  inlet  (see  Sheet  113,  Ace.  L  577),  where  current 
observations  were  made,  the  width  is  3600  feet  and  the  maxi- 
mum depth,  30  feet.  At  this  section  there  are  2  deep  channels 
separate<l  by  comparatively  shallow  water.  The  north  channel 
is  800  feet  wide  and  25  feet  deep,  and  the  south  channel  400 
feet  wide  and  20  feet  deep.  Between  the  channels  for  a  length 
of  1800  feet  the  depth  varies  from  3  feet  to  10  feet. 

On  October  21,  1907,  a  series  of  gagings  w^as  made  at 
Station  F  in  the.  Fire  Island  inlet,  the  results  of  which  are 
shown  on. Sheet  114,  Ace.  L  579.  On  this  date  the  total  range 
of  the  tide  at  the  inlet  was  found  to  be  3.3  feet,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  was  1.0  foot  at  Babylon  and  0.9  foot  at  Patch- 
ogue.  The  high  and  low  water  on  this  date  occurred  as  shown 
])y  the  following  figures : 
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HIGH  AND  LOW  WATER,  OCTOBER  21.  1907 


Station         Time— Low  Water    Time — High  Water  Remarks 


Fire  Island. 

Inlet  dock.  . .  1.30  P.M.  +.70  7.15  P.M.  +  .40  From  scale  readings 

Babylon 4.50  P.M. +.09  10.00  P.M. +1.18  "       recording  tide  gage 

Patchogue 6.00  P.M.  +.70  11.00  A.M.  +1.60  "       scale  readings 


Computations  made  from  these  gagings  showed  that  1954 
million  cubic  feet  of  water  entered  the  bay  on  the  flood  tide 
and  1948  million  cubic  feet  left  the  bay  on  the  ebb  tide. 

On  December  7,  1907,  a  second  series  of  gage  readings  was 
made  at  Station  F  in  Fire  Island  inlet,  the  results  of  which 
are  shown  in  the  upper  diagram  on  Sheet  117,  Ace.  L  578. 
On  this  date  the  tidal  range  was  from  1.4  feet  below  mean 
tide  level  to  1.9  feet  above  it, — that  is,  3.3  feet.  Flood  tide 
began  about  3.2  hours  after  low  water,  and  continued  for 
about  5.5  hours.  The  duration  of  the  ebb  tide  was  about  7 
hours,  but  this  was  not  accurately  determined. 

At  low  water  the  mean  velocity  of  the  outgoing  water  at 
the  jx)int  "  M  "  in  the  deep  channel  at  the  meter  station  (see 
location  on  Sheet  114,  Ace.  L  579)  was  3.8  feet  per  second. 
Between  low  water  and  slack  tide  the  velocity  of  the  outward 
current  gradually  decreased  until  it  became  zero  a  few  minutes 
after  mean  tide  level  had  been  reached.  The  current  then  set 
inwards,  and  increased  rapidly.  One  hour  after  slack  tide 
it  was  between  2.5  and  3.0  feet  per  second.  The  maximum 
inward  velocity  was  reached  at  high  tide  and  was  about  3.4 
feet  per  second.  At  slack  tide  after  high  water  the  velocity 
again  became  zero,  and  the  outward  current  began  to  increase 
rapidly.  At  low  tide  a  velocity  of  3.85  feet  per  second  was 
reached. 

Current  measurements  were  made  on  December  7  at  other 
points  than  "  M  "  in  the  cross-section  of  the  inlet  at  Station  F. 
The  results  have  been  shown  on  a  series  of  diagrams  not  here 
reproduced.  The  curves  indicate,  as  did  those  worked  up 
from  the  measurements  of  October  21,  1907  (See  Sheet  114, 
Ace.  L  579)  that  the  velocities  were  greatest  in  the  deep 
channel.  Taking  the  section  as  a  whole  the  duration  of  flood 
tide  was  found  to  be  5.75  hours,  and  ebb  tide  6.80  hours.  The 
mean  velocity  of  the  flood  tide  was  2.07  feet  per  second,  and 
of  the  ebb  tide  1.42  feet  per  second.  If  the  cross-section  of 
the  section  is  taken  as  47,300  square  feet,  then  the  volume  of 
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The  rainfall  materially  increases  the  elevation  of  the  wa- 
ter in  the  bay.  Thus  on  November  24,  1908,  after  a  rainfall 
that  amounted  to  1.72  inches  at  Moriches  and  1.79  inches  at 
Babylon,  the  elevation  of  high  water  increased  from  1.45  feet 
to  3.15  feet. 

The  data  indicate  that  there  may  be  periods  of  several  days 
at  a  time  when  sea-water  is  accumulating  in  the  bay,  such  a 
period  being  followed  by  a  complementary  period  when  the 
accumulated  water  pours  out  of  the  bay. 

The  results  of  current  observations  at  various  points  in  the 
bay  are  given  on  Sheet  117,  Ace.  L  578,  and  summarized  in 
Table  38. 

At  the  Fire  Island  inlet  the  average  velocity  of  the  current 
was  about  1.5  miles  per  hour;  at  a  point  opposite  Bayshore 
in  the  west  channel,  0.65  mile;  at  a  point  opposite  XicolFs 
point,  0.60  mile;  near  Blue  Point,  0.24  mile;  near  Howell's 
point,  0.35  mile;  near  the  west  of  Carman's  river,  0.17  mile. 
In  the  west  portion  of  the  bay  the  current  velocity  at  a  point  in 
the  main  channel  opposite  Babylon  was  0.71  mile  per  hour; 
and  opposite  Breslau  (Lindenhurst),  0.31  mile.  The  maximum 
yelocities  were  from  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  mean  velocities.  The  ebb  tide  velocities  were,  in  general, 
somewhat  higher  than  those  of  flood  tide.  The  velocities  at  the 
bottom  were  less  than  those  at  the  surface. 

These  figures  indicate  the  existence  of  currents  amply  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  oysters  with  a  change  of  water  and  bring 
with  it  abundance  of  food  supply. 

In  the  middle  of  the  bav,  over  the  main  ovster-beds,  the 
average  movement  of  the  water  back,  and  forth  is  at  the  rate 
of  about  0.46  mile  per  hour.  During  the  ebb  tide  the  water 
advances  in  its  outward  flow  about  3  1/3  miles,  while  during 
flood  tide  it  is  forced  back  about  2]^  miles.  The  data  at  hand 
are  not  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  calculate  how  long  it  takes 
a  particle  of  water  to  flow  across  and  out  of  the  bay,  and  the 
figures  given  serve  merely  to  show  the  very  thorough  circula- 
tion of  water  over  the  ovster-beds  bv  reason  of  the  tidal  flow. 
This  is  augmented  at  times  by  the  action  of  the  wind. 

The  westward  growth  of  the  bar  at  Fire  Island  inlet  is 
tending  to  increase  the  length  of  the  entry  channel  and  this 
tends  to  reduce  the  tidal  range  of  the  water  in  the  bays.  Ac- 
cording to  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  the  tidal  range  of  the  water 
at  Sandy  Hook  varies  from  4.4  feet  to  5.3  feet.    The  old  rec- 
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ords  kept  by  the  government  appear  to  show  that  the  tidal 
range  in  the  Great  South  bay  is  lessening.  Between  August 
1  and  30,  1850,  the  result  of  57  observations  showed  that  the 
tidal  range  at  the  Fire  Island  inlet  was  2.1  feet.  Between 
August  16  and  October  15,  1873,  the  result  of  47  observations 
gave  a  tidal  range  of  1.8  feet.  Between  August  13  and  August 
31,  1875,  the  result  of  19  observations  showed  the  tidal  range 
to  be  1.91  feet.  The  tidal  records  kept  by  the  automatic  gage 
at  Babylon  between  August,  1907,  and  August,  1908,  showed 
the  average  tidal  range  at  that  point  to  be  0.8  foot. 

If  the  bay  had  a  larger  opening  the  tidal  range  would  be 
greater,  just  as  it  is  in  Jamaica  bay,  where  it  is  upwards  of 
four  feet.  The  gradual  change  of  the  inlet  in  the  future,  if 
the  present  growth  of  the  bay  continues,  will  lower  the  tidal 
range.  This  will  naturally  tend  to  hold  the  fresh  water  in  the 
bay  for  a  longer  period  than  at  present  and  hence  to  lower  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  water  over  the  oyster-beds.  Just  how 
great  this  effect  will  be  cannot  be  said  from  any  existing  data, 
but  its  tendency  will  be  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
ix)sed  diversion  of  the  ground-water. 

TEMrERATURE 

The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  bay  was  determined 
during  the  course  of  the  investigation,  but  the  results  are  not 
here  included. 

Salinity  of  the  Water.    Observations  Made  in  1907 

The  salinity  of  the  water  may  be  determined  in  two  ways ; 
directly,  by  ascertaining  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  the  water 
in  parts  per  million,  and  indirectly  by  measuring  its  specific 
gravity.  The  relation  between  the  two  is  shown  by  the  table 
following. 

The  sea-water  off  the  ssouthern  coast  of  Long  Island  nor- 
mally contains  about  17,500  parts  per  million  of  chlorine  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.025.  The  fresh  waters  that  enter 
the  Great  South  bay  have  chlorine  contents  that  range  from  6 
to  16  parts  per  million,  but  these  figures  are  so  low  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  sea-w^ater  that  they  may  be  practically 
ignored  in  making  calculations.  For  purposes  of  comparison 
the  following  table  has  been  made  out,  showing  the  specific 
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gravity  and  the  chlorine  content  of  water  containing  various 
percentages  of  sea-water: 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY 
OP  SEA- WATER  AT  60«  P.,  AND  THE  CHLORINE  IN 

PARTS  PER  MILLION 

(Based  on  some  experiments  made  at  Mt.  Prospect  Laboratory.  1003) 


Chlorine — 

♦Per  CENt. 

Chlorine — 

*Per  cent. 

Specific 

Parts  per 

OF 

Parts  per 

Specific 

OF 

Gravity 

Million 

Sea- Water 

Million 

Gravity 

Sea-water 

1.000 

0 

•   • 

0 

1.000 

0 

1.001 

720 

4 

1,000 

1.0014 

6 

1.002 

1.440 

2.000 

1.0028 

11 

1.003 

2,160 

12 

3,000 

1.0042 

17 

1.004 

2.880 

16 

4.000 

1.0056 

23 

1.005 

3,600 

21 

5.000 

1.0070 

29 

1.006 

4.320 

25 

6.000 

1.0083 

34 

1.007 

5.040 

29 

7.000 

1.0097 

40 

1.008 

5.760 

33 

8.000 

1.0111 

46 

1.009 

6.480 

37 

9.000 

1.0125 

52 

1.010 

7,200 

41 

10,000 

1.0130 

57 

1.011 

7.920 

45 

11.000 

1.0153 

63 

1.012 

8.640 

49 

12,000 

1.0167 

69 

1-013 

9.360 

53 

13,000 

1.0181 

74 

1.014 

10,080 

57 

14.000 

1.0195 

80 

1.015 

10,800 

62 

15,000 

1.0209 

85 

1.016 

11.520 

66 

16.000 

1.0222 

92 

1.017 

12.240 

70 

17.000 

1.0236 

97 

1.018 

12.960 

74 

17.500 

1.0243 

100 

1.019 

13.680 

78 

18.000 

1.0250 

.  •  • 

1.020 

14.400 

82 

1.021 

15.120 

86 

1.022 

15.840 

90 

1.023 

16.560 

05 

1.024 

17.280 

99 

1.0243 

17..500 

100 

1.025 

18.000 

■    •    • 

*Sea-water  taken  as  that  containing  17,500  parts  of  chlorine  per  million 

During  November  and  December,  1907,  over  300  samples 
of  water  were  collected  at  various  points  in  the  Great  South 
bay  between  Cedar  island  on  the  west  and  Smith's  point  on 
the  east.  At  first  samples  were  collected  at  points  .somewhat 
irregularly-  distributed  over  the  entire  bay,  but  later  several 
series  of  samples  were  collected.  Three  of  these  .series  of 
samples  were  collected  on  east  and  west  lines  from  Babylon 
to  Patchogue.  Three  series  of  samples  were  collected  on  north 
and  south  lines  ^  one  opposite  Bayshore,  one  opposite  Nicoll's 
point,  and  one  opposite  Blue  Point.  Seven  series  were  col- 
lected at  certain  fixed  points  in  the  bay  through  a  complete 
course  of  tides.  In  addition  to  these,  numerous  other  sam- 
ples were  collected  at  random  in  connection  with  the  taking 
of  samples  of  oysters.    In  many/qases,  especially  at  first,  sam- 
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pies  were  collected  both  at  the  surface  and  at  the  bottom,  but 
after  it  was  found  that  the  differences  between  the  two  depths 
were  not  very  great,  many  of  the  surface  samples  were  dis- 
continued, and  only  the  samples  at  the  bottom  taken  for 
analysis. 

These  samples  were  analyzed  for  chlorine.  Most  of  the 
observations  were  made  by  Mr.  Fred.  G.  Bennet,  Assistant 
Engineer,  many  were  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  New  York 
Water  Board  at  Varick  street,  and  a  few  were  made  in  the 
laboratory  of  Hazen  and  Whipple. 

For  purposes  of  study  these  chlorine  observations  have 
been  plotted  on  a  map  of  the  Great  South  bay,  Sheet  118, 
Ace.  5538,  according  to  their  location,  and  from  these  points 
lines  representing  equal  amounts  of  chlorine  have  been  drawn. 
On  this  map  two  sets  of  lines  are  shown.  First,  a  series  of 
irregular  full  lines  representing  the  distribution  of  chlorine 
according  to  those  samples  that  were  collected  at  or  near  high 
tide,  and  second,  a  series  of  broken  lines  based  on  samples 
collected  at  or  near  low  tide. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  isochlors  based  on  the  high  tide 
samples  tend  to  follow  the  currents  that  enter  the  bay.  There 
is,  for  instance,  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  entering  sea-water 
passes  northward  through  the  west  channel  between  Sexton 
island  and  Fire  island.  There  is  also  seen  to  be  a  drift  of 
salt  water  down  the.  center  of  the  bay  in  a  general  direction 
corresponding  with  the  east  channel  and  at  the  area  of  deep 
water.  At  times  of  high  tide,  or  when  the  sea-water  is  run- 
ning into  the  bay,  the  chlorine  contents  appear  to  be  some- 
what higher  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  than  at  the  shores.  This 
is  well  shown  by  the  high  water  isochlors  in  the  middle  sec- 
tion of  the  bay.  The  effect  of  this  appears  to  be  lessened, 
however,  by  the  time  the  flow  has  reached  Bellport  bay. 

The  isochlors  based  on  the  low  tide  observations  are  more 
regular  and  show  a  more  uniform  distribution  of  the  chlorine 
in  north  and  south  lines,  and  this  is  probably  due  to  diffusion 
and  to  the  intermingling  of  currents  after  the  water  has  been 
for  some  time  in  the  bay.  No  doubt  the  wind  has  much  to 
do  with  this  mixing  of  the  waters,  especially  at  times  when  it 
is  blowing  freely  from  the  north  or  south.  On  account  of  the 
greater  stability  of  these  low  tide  isochlors  they  are  more 
serviceable  for  use  in  studying  the  distribution  of  sea-water 
in  the  bay  and  in  making  calculations  of  what  it  will  be  after 
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a  portion  of  the  fresh  water  now  entering  the  bay  has  been 
diverted  from  it  than  the  high  tide  isochlors. 

Looking  at  these  low  tide  isochlors,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
in  the  western  part  of  the  bay,  near  the  inlet,  the  lines  extend 
from  northwest  to  southeast,  while  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  bay  the  lines  are  more  nearly  north  and  south.  The  reason 
for  the  general  inclination  of  the  isochlors  in  this  northwest 
and  southeast  direction  is  the  fresh  water  that  enters  on  the 
north  side  and  the  fact  that  the  entering  currents  remain  some- 
what closer  to  the  sandbar  on  the  south  side  than  to  the  main  • 
shore  on  the  north  side.  If  the  observations  are  studied  closely, 
indications  can  be  seen  of  the  effect  of  the  inflow  of  the  large 
streams,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  Connecticut  river. 
The  influence  of  this  stream,  taken  in  connection  with  that 
of  the  promontory  known  as  Nicoll's  point,  tends  to  make  the 
water  in  Nicoll's  bay  somewhat  fresher  than  it  otherwise  would 
be.  One  curious  condition  of  the  distribution  of  salt  water 
was  observed  in  Bellport  bay  just  east  of  Howell's  point.  Here 
was  found  a  small  region  considerably  more  saline  than  the 
rest  of  the  water  in  Bellport  bay,  and  at  that  point  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sort  of  eddy,  the  fresh  water  of  Carman's  river 
passing  westward  to  the  south  of  it.  Whether  or  not  this  was 
influenced  by  the  channel  that  connects  Bellport  bay  with  Mori- 
ches bay  was  not  determined.  The  influence  of  the  greater 
amount  of  fresh  water  entering  the  bay  on  the  north  side  than 
on  the  south  side  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  isochlors  on  the 
north  side  make  a  sharper  angle  with  the  shore  than  on  the 
south  side. 

The  water  in  the  bay  west  of  the  Fire  Island  inlet  is  only 
slightly  less  saline  than  the  water  of  the  open  sea.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  receives  water  from  two  inlets, 
namely,  from  Gilgo  inlet  and  from  Fire  Island  inlet.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  water  in  the  bay  west  of  Babylon  contains 
from  85  per  cent,  to  95  per  cent,  of  sea-water.  Between 
Bayshore  and  Nicoll's  point  the  percentage  of  sea-water  is 
between  75  and  85.  Between  Nicoll's  point  and  Blue  Point 
it  is  between  55  and  75.  Between  Blue  Point  and  Howell's 
point  it  is  between  35  and  55,  while  east  of  Howell's  point 
in  Bellport  bay  it  varies  from  35  to  25.  In  the  smaller  coves 
or  estuaries  of  the  inflowing  streams,  the  percentage  of 
sea- water  varies  from  this  latter  figure  down  to  zero.  These 
figures  refer  to  the  conditions  at  low  tide.     At  high  tide  the 
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percentages  of  sea-water  are  slightly  greater.  It  is  needless 
to  state  them  with  great  accuracy,  however,  as  they  are  subject 
to  more  or  less  change  according  to  the  volume  of  stream 
flow  and  tidal  flow.  The  latter  depends  partly  upon  various 
astronomical  conditions  covering  the  tides,  and  partly  upon  the 
direction  and  intensity  of  the  wind. 

Salinity  of  the  Water.    Observations  Made  in  1908 

A  preliminary  study  of  the  chlorine  distribution  in  the 
Great  South  bay  was  made  on  July  10,  11  and  1?,  1908,  when 
two  lines  of  samples  were  collected  at  intervals-  of  about  j4 
mile  between  Babylon  and  Howell's  point.  Beginning  with 
July  29,  1908,  samples  were  collected  with  as  much  regularity 
as  possible  at  certain  chosen  places  in  the  bay.  It  was  intended 
to  have  the  bay  covered  about  once  in  two  weeks,  but  in  order 
to  distribute  the  samples  over  the  different  phases  of  lunation 
the  plan  was  adopted  of  collecting  samples  on  two  successive 
weeks  and  then  skipping  two  weeks.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  investigation  the  periods  were  more  regular. 

The  methods  of  analysis  and  the  general  conduct  of  the 
investigation  were  the  same  as  described  in  my  previous  report 
of  February  25,  1908,  covering  the  investigations  conducted 
during  November  and  December,  1907. 

Comparison  of  Salinity  Determinations  in  1907  and  1908 

The  diagrams  on  Sheet  119,  show,  in  a  general  way, 
the  diflFerences  between  the  amount  of  sea- water  in  the 
Great  South  bay  during  November  and  December,  1907,  and 
during  the  period  from  July  10  to  November  20,  1908.  The 
lines  on  these  diagrams  show  the  progressive  decrease  in  the 
chlorine  contents  from  the  Fire  Island  inlet  to  the  east  end 
of  the  bay  along  the  central  longitudinal  axis. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  November  and  December,  1907,  there 
was  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  chlorine  content  in  an  easterly 
direction  from  about  17,000  parts  per  million  near  the  inlet 
to  6000  parts  per  million  at  the  east  end.  During  July,  1908, 
the  chlorine  in  the  water  showed  substantially  the  same  dis- 
tribution. The  summer  of  1908  proved  to  be  a  dry  one  and 
as  a  result  of  this  the  amount  of  fresh  water  in  the  bay  de- 
creased, until,  at  the  end  of  November,  the  amount  of  chlorine 
in  the  east  end  of  the  bay  was  about  10,000  parts  per  million 
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instead  of  7000  parts  per  million  a  few  months  previous.  There 
was  also  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  chlorine 
at  other  points  in  the  bay.  This  increase  may  not  have  been 
entirely  due  to  the  dry  weather;  it  may  have  been  due  in  part 
to  changes  in  the  gates  at  the  easterly  end  of  Shinnecock  bay, 
where  there  is  a  connection  with  the  waters  of  Peconic  bay, 
which  resulted  in  an  increased  salinity  of  the  water  both  in 
Shinnecock  bay  and  in  Moriches  bay.  The  data  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  any  definite  claim  of  this  kind,  but  the  in- 
formation obtained  appears  to  indicate  that  something  of  the 
sort  probably  occurred. 

Studies  of  the  chlorine  distribution  during  1907  showed 
that  at  times  of  high  tide  the  isochlors  were  somewhat  differ- 
ently located  than  at  low  tide.  For  example,  when  the  water 
was  flowing  into  the  bay,  that  is,  in  an  easterly  direction,  the 
isochlors  were  convex  to  the  east  along  the  lines  of  the  main 
channels,  but  when  the  tide  was  going  out,  that  is,  when  the 
flow  in  the  bay  was  westerly,  the  isochlors  were  more  regular 
across  the  bay;  this  being  due,  apparently,  to  the  mixing  of 
the  water.  In  both  cases  the  isochlors  were  inclined  in  a  north- 
west and  southeast  direction,  showing  the  effect  of  the  greater 
inflow  of  fresh  water  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  bay. 

In  the  observations  of  1908  this  same  general  condition  was 
found  to  prevail,  and  it  was  further  observed  that  there  were 
differences  in  the  amount  of  salt  water  in  the  bay  that  cor- 
responded in  a  general  way  with  the  spring  tides  and  neap 
tides.  The  automatic  tide  gage  maintained  throughout  the 
season  at  Babylon,  Long  Island,  showed  fluctuations  of  a  foot 
or  more  in  the  mean  tide  level  between  the  spring  tides  and 
the  neap  tides.  Irregular  fluctuations  also  occurred,  due  to 
wind  and  rain.  When  the  mean  tide  level  was  high  there  were 
also  greater  variations  in  the  daily  range  of  tide.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  when  the  stage  of  the  water  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bay  was  low  there  was  a  greater  tendency  for  ground-water 
to  enter  the  bay  and  for  an  increased  flow  of  water  out  of  the 
bay.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  water  at  the  inlet  was  high 
there  was  a  tendencv  for  the  salt  water  to  enter  the  bav,  cans- 
ing  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  chlorine. 

In  order  to  determine  more  closely  the  exact  elevation  of 
the  mean  sea-level  on  the  chlorine  in  the  bav,  series  of  dailv 
samples  were  taken  during  the  month  of  November,  1908,  at 
l>abylon,  Long  Island,  at  Xicoll's  point,  at  Blue  Point,  at  Bell- 
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port  harbor  and  at  Smith's  point,  samples  being  taken  both  at 
high  tide  and  low  tide.  The  results  of  these  analyses  are 
shown  in  the  figure  on  Sheet  120,  together  with  the 
mean  tide  level  at  Babylon  and  the  predicted  range  of  the 
tide  at  Sandy  Hook  as  given  in  government  tide  tables.  Tlie 
results  obtained  were  somewhat  conflicting  and  are  not  fully 
explicable.  At  the  east  end  of  the  bay  the  amount  of  chlorine 
in  the  water  appeared  to  fluctuate  more  or  less'  directly  with 
the  mean  tide  level  of  the  water,  but  at  the  other  points  men- 
tioned there  was  no  such  increase.  At  Nicoll's  point  there  was 
a  marked  increase  in  chlorine  between  November  10  and  15 
for  which  no  adequate  explanation  has  been   found. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  observations  that  the  amount  of 
salt  water  in  the  Great  South  bay  is  by  no  means  constant. 
Variation  in  rainfall  make  one  year  different  from  another 
year;  variation  in  the  mean  elevation  of  the  water,  due  to 
various  astronomical  conditions  affecting  the  tides,  and  to  the 
influence  of  strong  winds,  heavy  rainfalls,  etc.,  cause  periodic 
changes.  Then  there  are  also  variations  with  every  tide.  In 
addition  to  these  natural  conditions  there  are  the  artificial  con- 
ditions resulting  from  the  manipulation  of  the  gates  at  Shin- 
necock. 

No  observations  have  been  made  on  the  salinity  of  the  wa- 
ter during  the  spring  or  the  early  summer,  and  it  is  during 
the  months  of  May,  June  and  July  that  the  conditions  are 
most  critical  for  oyster  culture,  for  it  is  at  that  time  of  the 
year  that  the  oysters  are  spawning  and  that  their  real  growth 
occurs.  By  the  end  of  August  the  shells  of  the  oysters  have 
very  nearly  attained  the  extent  of  a  season's  growth  and  from 
that  time  on  the  physiological  processes  are  merely  sufficient 
to  keep  the  oyster  alive  until  the  next  growing  season.  It  is 
fair  to  assume  that  during  the  spring  and  the  early  summer  the 
amount  of  fresh  water  in  the  bay  is  greater  than  during  the 
fall  of  the  year  when  the  observations  on  the  salinity  of  the 
water  have  been  made.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  during  this 
growing  period  the  area  within  which  the  water  has  a  favor- 
able specific  gravity  lies  farther  to  the  westward  than  it  does 
later  in  the  season.  Consequently  the  effect  of  the  diversion 
of  the  ground-water  on  the  oyster-^beds  at  that  season  would 
naturally  be  less  than  later  in  the  summer.  It  is  desirable  to 
have  a  few  series  of  chlorine  determinations  made  during  the 
months  of  April,  May  and  June  in  order  to  determine  the 
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distribution  of  the  chlorine  in  the  water  during  the  oyster 
growing  season. 

The  year  1908  may  be  considered  as  an  abnormal  one  on 
account  of  the  low  rainfall  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. Hence  the  calculations  showing  the  effect  of  diversion 
of  ground-water  at  that  time  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  repre- 
sentative of  ordinary  conditions.  The  observations  made  dur- 
ing July,  1908,  and  during  November  and  December,  1907, 
ought  to  represent  much  better  the  average  conditions  that 
prevail  in  the  bay  and  the  maps  prepared  for  'the  year  1907 
may  he  regarded  as  more  nearly  expressing  the  average  con- 
ditions than  those  based  on  the  recent  data  obtained  during 
1908. 

The  observations  of  1908  are  valuable,  however,  as  indi- 
cating the  important  changes  that  may  occur  from  natural 
conditions  and  they  serve  to  explain  what  the  oyster  growers 
have  long  observed,  namely,  that  no  two  seasons  are  just  alike; 
that  in  some  years  the  oysters  grew  best  in  the  easterly  part 
of  the  hay  and  that  in  other  years  they  grew  best  to  the  west- 
ward. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  the  spawning  of  the  oyster. 
This  covers  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time  and  in  order 
that  a  good  set  shall  'be  obtained  it  is  necessary  that  the  water 
be  of  a  proper  specific  gravity  and  at  a  proper  temperature. 
If  at  a  time  when  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  at  its  opti- 
mum the  mean  elevation  of  the  water  happens  to  be  low,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  water  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  bay  will 
be  reduced  and  a  good  set  of  oysters  will  occur,  but  if  at  this 
time  the  mean  tide  level  happens  to  be  high,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  water  in  the  bay  will  be  increased  and  the  chances  of 
a  good  set  of  oysters  will  be  lessened.  Some  oyster  growers 
claim  that  there  is  a  relation  between  rainfall  and  the  set  of 
the  oyster.  Others  claim  that  there  is  no  such  relation,  but 
that  temperature  is  the  governing  factor.  The  observations 
here  made  appear  to  indicate  that  the  salinity  of  the  water  as 
affected  by  tidal  conditions  probably  plays  an  important  part 
in  determining  the  chances  of  a  good  oyster  set. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  the  effect  of  the  salinity  of 
the  water  on  the  oyster  is  comparatively  small.  During  that 
period  there  is  no  material  increase  in  the  size  of  the  shell. 
There  may  be,  however,  differences  in  the  plumpness  of  the 
oyster  meat  and  in  its  keeping  quality,  due  to  differences  in 
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salinity  of  the  water.  It  is  claimed  by  the  oystermen,  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  fact,  that  oysters  that  are  taken  from  water  in 
which  the  specific  gravity  is  comparatively  high  do  not  keep 
as  well  after  being  removed  from  the  water  as  oysters  taken 
from  fresher  water.  Indeed  this  is  one  reason  why  the  proces> 
of  **  floating  "  is  resorted  to.  Oysters  taken  from  w^aters  of 
unusually  high  specific  gravity  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  less 
plump  than  those  taken  from  fresher  water.  These  matters 
are,  however,  of  very  minor  importance  in  comparison  with 
the  question  of  growth  that  occurs  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer. 

Salinity  of  the  Water  Over  the  Oyster-Beds 

From  the  data  that  have  been  obtained,  isochlorine  maps 
of  the  bay  have  been  drawn  showing  the  salinity  of  the  water 
over  the  oyster-beds.  Sheet  122,  Ace.  5534,  shows  the  line 
of  equal  chlorine  in  parts  per  million,  based  on  the  data  ob- 
tained in  1907.  The  oyster-beds  are  indicated  by  the  cross- 
hatched  areas.  Sheet  123,  Ace.  5532,  shows  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  water,  deduced  from  the  chlorine  determinations.  The 
shaded  area  lying  between  specific  gravities  1.013  and  1.020 
shows  the  location  of  the  water  of  most  favorable  salinity  for 
the  growth  of  oysters,  based  on  the  observations  made  during 
1907. 

Sheet  124,  Ace.  8342,  shows  the  distribution  of  chlorine 
between  July  20  and  November  22,  1908,  on  the  days  when 
the  mean  elevation  of  the  water  w^as  lower  than  the  average 
for  the  period.  Sheet  125,  Ace.  8342,  shows  the  distribution 
of  chlorine  for  the  same  period  when  the  mean  elevation  of 
the  water  was  higher  than  the  average  for  the  period.  Sheet 
126,  Ace.  8342,  shows  the  isochlorine  lines  based  upon  all  the 
determinations  made  during  1908. 

Sheet  127,  Ace.  8532,  show-s  the  location  of  the  water  that 
had  a  specific  gravity  between  1.013  and  1.020.  If  this  is  com- 
pared with  Sheet  123,  Ace.  5532,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  water 
most  favorable  for  the  growth  of  oysters  was  found  in  190S 
to  be  several  miles  further  east  than  it  was  during  1907.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  water  of  optimum  density  does 
not  occupy  a  constant  position  in  the  bay,  but  changes  accord- 
ing to  the  various  meteorological  and  tidal  conditions  above 
enumerated. 
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Effect  of  the  Diversion  of  Ground-water  on  the 

Salinity  of  the  Bay 

Calculations  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  effect  of 
the  diversion  of  the  ground-water  on  the  salinity  of  the  water 
in  the  bay,  but  these  are  not  included  in  this  abridged  report. 

Microscopic  Organisms.    Observations  of  1907 

The  sea-water  that  enters  the  Great  South  bay  at  the  Fire 
Island  inlet  contains  diatoms,  but  not  as  many  as  are  found 
in  the  water  in  the  bay.  On  D^ember  7,  1907,  a  series  of 
analyses  of  samples  taken  in  the  inlet  at  Station  F  gave  from 
26  to  40  diatoms  per  cubic  centimeter,  the  principal  genera 
being  Synedra,  Nitzschia,  Navicula  and  Cyclotella.  The  num- 
bers were  larger  at  high  tide  than  on  the  ebb-tide.  On  De- 
cember  9,  1907,  a  sample  taken  at  the  inlet  after  the  tide  had 
been  running  out  for  four  hours  contained  75  organisms  per 
cubic  centimeter,  26  of  which  'were  diatoms.  This  sample 
contained  44  Conferva,  a  green  alga. 

The  entering  flood  tide  appears  to  have  one  current  that 
sweeps  northerly  between  Sexton  island  and  Fire  island  to- 
wards Bayshore.  In  this  region  the  diatoms  in  a  series  of 
samples  taken  across  the  bay  on  December  16  corresponded 
well  with  those  at  the  inlet,  but  beside  the  diatoms  the  water 
contained  some  Conferva.  At  an  earlier  date,  however,  De- 
cember 2  and  3,  the  organisms  in  this  region  were  somewhat 
higher.  A  series  of  samples  taken  at  Station  B,  Sheet  113,  Ace. 
L  577,  contained  from  26  to  97  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 
at  different  stages  of  the  tide.  The  highest  numbers  were  ob- 
served at  high  tide,  and  they  decreased  on  the  ebb-tide. 

At  Station  E,  the  most  westerly  point  at  which  samples  J£A. 

were  collected  for  microscopical  examination,  the  numbers 
of  organisms  on  December  6  varied  from  24  to  62  and  aver- 
aged 43  per  cubic  centimeter.  At  Stations  C  and  D  on  Decem- 
ber 4  and  5,  the  numbers  varied  from  47  to  83  and  averaged 
about  68  per  cubic  centimeter.  On  December  21,  the  numbers 
were  higher,  ranging  from  214  at  Station  K-1,  near  Station 
A,  to  112  at  Station  K-17,  opposite  the  inlet.  In  this  series, 
however,  Conferva  was  more  abundant. 

In  the  western  end  of  the  bay  the  water  contained  a  good 
many  Biddulphia,  Pleurosigma  and  other  genera  more  char- 
acteristic of  salt  water  than  fresh  water. 
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The  microscopic  organisms  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
Great  South  bay  were  found  to  be  somewhat  more  numerous 
near  the  central  axis  than  at  the  shore.  From  the  Connet- 
quot  river  to  Patchogue  all  of  the  samples  collected  near  the 
north  shore  contained  less  than  50  organisms  per  cubic  centi- 
meter, while  in  the  broads  the  numbers  ranged  from  50  up 
to  more  than  100  per  cubic  centimeter.  A  longitudinal  series 
of  samples  from  east  to  west  was  collected  on  December  21, 
while  on  December  16  two  cross-sections  were  made,  one  from 
Nicoirs  point  to  the  Point  of  Woods,  and  the  other  from  Blue 
Point  to  the  Blue  Point  life  saving  station.  These  two  cross- 
sections  showed  larger  numbers  in  the  central  portion  than 
near  the  Long  Island  shore  or  the  Fire  Island  shore.  From 
east  to  west  the  numbers  of  organisms  differed  but  very 
slightly  from  Bay  shore  to  Patchogue. 

On  December  19  a  series  of  samples  was  collected  at  dif- 
ferent hours  at  Station  J.  In  these  samples  the  numbers  of 
diatoms  were  about  the  same  as  were  observed  on  December 
16,  but  in  addition  to  the  diatoms  the  water  contained  large 
numbers  of  Conferva. 

On  December  18  a  series  of  samples  was  collected  at  Sta- 
tion I  at  different  hours.  These  samples  'gave  microscopical 
results  slightly  lower  than  were  obtained  at  Station  J. 

The  numbers  of  microscopic  organisms  at  the  east  end 
of  the  Great  South  bay;  that  is,  in  Bellport  bay,  were  found 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  slightly  lower  than  in  the  central  portion. 
This  is   shown  by  the   samples  taken   at   Station   K-19,   21, 

23  and  24,  in  which  the  microscopic  organisms  varied  from 

24  to  56  per  cubic  centimeter,  while  the  corresponding  figures 
for  the  stations  in  the  central  portions  of  the  bay  varied  from 
4  to  120  per  cubic  centimeter. 

On  December  13  a  series  of  samples  was  collected  at  Sta- 
tion G  at  different  hours,  which  contained  from  18  to  36  or- 
ganisms per  cubic  centimeter.  On  December  17  a  series  of 
samples  w^as  collected  at  Station  H  in  which'  the  organisms 
varied  from  24  to  52  per  cubic  centimeter. 

At  the  most  easterly  stations  in  Bellport  bay, — that  is,  near 
the  mouth  of  Carman's  river,  the  water  contained  rather 
more  organisms  than  in  the  wafers  of  Bellport  bay.  Some 
of  these,  however,  were  different  in  character  from  the  other 
organisms  and  resembled"  those  species  found  in  fresh  water, — 
as,  for  instance,  Tabellaria. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  principal  genera  that  were 
observed  in  the  waters  of  the  Great  South  bay  during  the 
investigation  of  1907,  and  also  the  largest  number  of  each 
kind  found  in  any  one  sample: 


Maximum  number 
of  organisms  per 
cubic  centimeter 


Diatoms 

Amphiprora    

Amphora    

Biddulphia    

Cocconeis  

Coscinodiscus   

Cyclotella    

Cymbella 

Diatoma   

Eunotia    

Fragillaria    

Isthmia   « 

Melosira 

Meridion    

Naviciila    

Nitzschia   

Odontidium   

Pleurosigma    

Surirella    

Synedra    

Tabellaria    

Other  Organisms  Found 

Arcella    

Ciliata    

Conferva    

Difflugia    

Glenodinium 

Oscillaria  

Pine  Pollen   

Peridinium    

Sponge  spicule 


5 

2 

22 

8 
56 
IS 
10 
32 
32 

1 
32 

2 
32 

6 
15 
48 
12 
118 
32 


4 

16 

320 

10 

4 

2 

8 

2 
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The  distribution  of  the  microscopic  organisms  is  shown 
graphically  on  a  map  of  the  bay,  Sheet  128,  Ace.  5536. 

The  water  entering  the  bay  at  Fire  Island  inlet  contained, 
in  round  numbers,  from  25  to  50  diatoms  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. 

The  water  in  the  Great  South  bay  west  of  the  Fire  Island 
inlet  contained  from  50  to  150  diatoms  per  cubic  centimeter. 

The  water  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  Great  South  bay 
contained  from  50  to  150  diatoms  per  cubic  centimeter,  except 
near  the  shores,  where  the  numbers  fell  below  50. 

In  Bellport  bay  the  diatoms  were  slightly  less  abundant  than 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  Great  South  bay. 

The  organisms  entering  the  Fire  Island  inlet  and  those 
found  in  the  Great  South  bay  west  of  the  inlet  comprise  many 
genera  which  are  distinctly  of  a  marine  type.  The  organisms 
found  in  Bellport  bay  at  the  mouth  of  Carman's  river  are 
more  nearly  like  those  found  in  fresh  water.  The  organisms 
found  in  the  central  portion  of  the  Great  South  bay,  where 
oysters  are  chiefly  grown,  comprise  genera  of  both  groups. 
The  diflFerences  between  fresh-water  genera  and  marine 
genera  are  somewhat  vague,  but  generally  speaking,  most  of 
the  organisms  found  growing  in  Great  South  bay  may  be 
classed  as  brackish  water  growths.  Some  of  the  forms  found 
doubtless  have  the  power  of  growing  in  fresh  water,  but,  as 
a  matter  of  observation,  they  are  not  found  in  any  quantity 
in  the  streams  entering  the  bay.  Without  doubt  some  of  the 
organisms  found  in  the  oysters  enter  the  bay  with  the  river- 
water,  while  many  others  enter  the  bay  from  the  ocean;  but 
in  all  probability  most  of  the  organisms  that  form  the  food 
of  the  oysters  represent  growths  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  brackish  water  of  the  bay  itself. 

The  analyses  of  the  water  samples  that  have  been  made 
indicate  that  the  water  of  the  Great  South  bay  is  a  fertile 
feeding  ground  for  oysters,  the  numbers  of  diatoms  being  gen- 
erally higher  than  the  figures  set  by  oyster  experts  as  indica- 
tive of  a  satisfactory  amount  of  food  supply.  Several  fac- 
tors probably  contribute  to  this  condition.  The  bay  is  land- 
locked and  is  comparatively  shallow,  hence,  the  temperature 
conditions  are  likely  to  be  favorable,  the  water  inside  the  bar 
being  warmer  than  that  outside  during  the  summer  season. 
The  presence  of  large  areas  of  shallow  water  offers  excellent 
opportunity  for  such  diatoms  as  tend  to  grow  on  the  bottom. 
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while  the  deeper  and  clearer  waters  give  opportunities  for 
the  growth  of  pelagic  forms.  Without  doubt  the  presence  of 
a  considerable  percentage  of  fresh  water  in  the  bay  tends 
somewhat  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  these  organisms.  It  is  a 
fact  well  known  among  water-works  engineers  that  if  ground- 
waters are  stored  in  reservoirs  exposed  to  the  sunlight,  heavy 
growths  of  diatoms  will  occur.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  this  may  not  be  the  case  in  the  Great  South  bay  and 
that  the  ground-water  entering  the  bay  at  the  bottom  in  the 
form  of  springs  may  tend  to  stimulate  growths  of  these 
organisms.  There  are  no  exact  data,  however,  to  show 
whether  this  actually  occurs,  The  analogy  of  the  growth  of 
diatoms  in  bodies  of  fresh  water  must  not,  however,  be  car- 
ried too  far,  for  it  has  been  found  that  the  principal  species 
of  diatoms  observed  in  the  bay  are  not  fresh-water  forms, 
but  those  that  thrive  best  on  brackish  waters,  while,  further- 
more, the  laboratory  experiments  have  shown  that  in  a  series 
of  water  of  varying  chlorine  contents,  seeded  with  the  same 
organisms,  the  most  intense  growths  did  not  occur  in  those 
containing  the  largest  proportion  of  fresh  water,  but  in  those 
which  contained  rather  more  salt  water  than  fresh  water. 
In  other  words,  experiments  show,  as  one  might  naturally 
expect,  that  the  diatoms  characteristic  of  brackish  waters 
grew  best  in  waters  of  a  mean  salinity. 

Microscopic  Organisms,    Observations  in  1908 

The  results  of  the  microscopical  analyses  made  during  the 
season  of  1908  have  been  tabulated  and  a  summary  of  the 
results  shown  in  a  series  of  diagrams.  The  results  were  re- 
ported not  in  terms  of  standard  units  but  in  "  numbers  of 
organisms  per  cubic  centimeter.''  By  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  microscopic  organisms  found  in  the  water  were 
diatoms,  but  there  w^ere  a  few  green  algae,  protozoa  and  minute 
crustaceae.  The  diatoms  claimed  principal  attention  as  they 
form  the  bulk  of  the  food  supply  of  oysters. 

Distribution  of  Diatoms 

The  analyses  have  been  studied  in  various  ways  in  order 
to  determine,  if  possible,  some  of  the  factors  that  influence 
the  distribution  of  the  diatoms  in  the  bay.  The  results  of 
these  studies  are  given  in  a  series  of  six  diagrams.  Sheets 
129  to  134  inclusive,  Aces.  8591  to  8596  inclusive,  these  dia- 
grams being  based  on  the  data  given  in  the  tables. 
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Sheet  129,  Ace.  8593,  shows  the  average  number  of  dia- 
toms in  certain  selected  areas  in  different  parts  of  the  bay, 
arranged  by  months.  The  average  numbers  of  diatoms  present 
in  these  areas  during  the  entire  period  of  investigation  were 
as  follows: 


Area 


Number  of 

Diatoms  per  Cubic 

Centimeter 


Location 


1 

68 

2 

76 

3 

62 

4 

108 

5 

44 

6 

89 

■ 

7 

85 

8 

88 

9 

47 

10 

63 

11 

62 

12 

70 

South  of  Conklin's  point 

North  of  Fire  Island  light 

South  of  Islip 

North  of  Old  Fire  island 

South  of  NicoU's  point 

South  of  Greene's  point 

North  of  Lone  Hill  life-saving  station 

North  of  Blue  Point  life-saving  station 

South  of  Blue  Point 

South  of  Patchogue  creek 

South  of  Howell's  point 

West  of  Smith's  point 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  there  is  no  great 
degree  of  regularity  in  the  distribution  of  the  diatoms  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  bay.  Their  occurrence  appears  to  be  gov- 
erned by  other  things  than  location  in  the  bay. 

Sheet  130,  Ace.  8591,  shows  the  chronological  distribution 
of  the  diatoms  in  these  twelve  areas,  from  the  latter  part  of 
July  until  the  end  of  November.  During  this  period  there  was 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  diatoms  present  in  the 
areas  in  the  central  part  of  the  bay.  This  increase  was  not 
as  marked  in  the  areas  in  the  easterly  end  and  westerly  end. 
During  the  period  the  numbers  fluctuated  widely  on  different 
days. 

The  number  of  diatoms  found  in  the  areas  where  the  water 
was  shallow  appeared  to  be  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  areas 
of  deep  water;  thus,  comparing  Area  4  in  the  shallow  water 
north  of  Old  Fire  island  with  Area  3  just  north  of  it,  where 
the  water  was  deeper,  it  is  seen  that  the  diatoms  over  the 
flats  were  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  deeper  water. 
This  is  also  found  to  be  true  if  Area  8,  north  of  the  Blue 
Point  life-saving  station,  is  compared  with  Areas  9  and  10, 
located  in  the  deep  water  of  Patchogue  bay.  In  order  to 
determine  this  point  more  definitely  a  special  study  was  made 
to  find  the  difference  between  the  organisms  present  in  the 
samples  collected  where  the  water  was  less  than  six  feet  deep 
with  those  parts  of  the  bay  where  the  depth  was  greater  than 
six  feet.    The  results  of  this  study  are  shown  on  Sheet  132, 
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Ace.  8594.  It  was  found  that  the  average  number  of  diatoms 
per  cubic  centimeter  in  95  samples  collected  in  the  shallow 
water  was  70.3,  while  the  average  number  found  in  118  sam- 
ples collected  in  deeper  water  was  only  44  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. This  difference  between  the  deep  and  shallow  water 
seemed  to  be  a  constant  one.  In  November,  however,  the  dif- 
ference was  less  marked  than  in  the  preceding  months. 

It  would  be  natural  to  expect  diatoms  to  grow  more  rap- 
idly on  the  bottom  of  the  bay  in  shallow  water  than  in  deep 
water,  on  account  of  receiving  a  greater  amount  of  light,  but 
it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the  occurrence  of  the  diatoms  in 
the  water  over  the  shallow  areas  is  also  influenced  by  the 
wind. 

In  order  to  show  this  relation  between  the  occurrence  of 
diatoms  and  the  intensity  of  the  wind.  Sheet  134,  Ace.  8592, 
has  been  prepared.  In  this  diagram  the  results  obtained  on 
those  days  when  there  was  a  light  breeze  have  been  separated 
from  those  on  which  there  was  a  strong  wind,  comparison 
being  made  both  for  deep  water  and  shallow  water.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  diagram  that  the  smallest  numbers  of  dia- 
toms occurred  in  deep  water  when  there  was  a  light  wind, 
and  that  the  largest  numbers  occurred  in  shallow  water  when 
there  was  a  strong  wind.    Thus: 


Number  of        Number  of 
Determinations      Diatoms 


Deep  water Light  wind 31  33 

Deep  water Strong  wind 29  62 

Shallow  water Light  wind 24  57 

Shallow  water Strong  wind 33  87 


The  effect  of  the  wind  is  best  illustrated  during  the  month 
of  September  when  the  differences  in  the  wind  were  quite 
marked.  During  this  month  the  numbers  of  diatoms  observed 
on  days  when  the  wind  was  light  varied  on  an  average  from 
about  38  to  about  68,  while  on  days  when  the  wind  was  strong 
the  numbers  varied  on  an  average  from  240  to  265  per  cubic 
centimeter. 

If  the  diatoms  are  considered  as  a  class  there  seems  to 
be  comparatively  little  difference  between  the  numbers  ob- 
served and  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  the  water.  This  is 
shown  on  Sheet  131,  Ace.  8595.  If,  however,  individual 
species  are  considered,  the  influence  of  the  chlorine  is  often 
marked.     Certain  diatoms  appear  to  grow  best  in  compara- 
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tively  salt  water.  Other  diatoms  appear  to  grow  best  in 
waters  that  are  nearly  fresh,  while  still  others  multiply  most 
rapidly  in  waters  that  are  brackish. 

Sheet  133,  Ace.  8596,  shows  the  relation  between  the 
amount  of  chlorine  and  certain  species  of  diatoms.  Hiddul- 
phia  is  essentially  a  salt-water  form.  Nitzschia,  on  the  other 
hand,  appears  to  grow  best  in  waters  where  the  chlorine  is 
comparatively  low,  although  it  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
bay  and  usually  in  quite  large  numbers.  Navicula  also  ap- 
pears to  be  favored  by  water  not  too  heavily  charged  with 
salt.  Cyclotella  is  one  of  the  forms  that  grows  best  in  waters 
of  moderate  salinity.  Although  this  organism  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  bay  it  appears  to  be  present  in  greatest  numbers 
in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  the  maximum  being  observed  in 
water  having  a  salinity  of  11,000  parts  per  million  of  chlorine. 
This  is  an  important  fact,  as  the  Cyclotella  is  one  of  the  most 
important  food  diatoms  of  the  oyster.  Such  organisms  as 
Nitzschia,  which  are  long  and  slender,  are  not  as  frequently 
found  in  the  stomachs  of  the  oysters  as  the  circular  forms  of 
Cyclotella  and  Coscinodiscus.  The  oyster  appears  to  exert 
a  selective  action,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  the  choice  of 
its  food. 

It  appears  from  the  studies  that  have  been  made  that  the 
great  source  of  the  oysters'  food  supply  in  Great  South  bay 
is  to  be  found  in  the  large  areas  of  shallow  water.  The  oys- 
ters themselves  are  located  in  the  deeper  waters.  The  effect 
of  the  wind  in  stirring  up  the  water  over  the  flats  thus  tends 
to  increase  the  supply  of  diatom  food  and  thereby  tends  to 
make  the  conditions  of  oyster  growth  more  favorable.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  growth  of  diatoms  over  the 
flats  would  be  very  materially  altered  by  changes  in  the  salin- 
ity of  the  water,  although  this  might  be  true  to  some  extent. 
So  far  as  food  supply  is  concerned,  therefore,  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  the  diversion  of  fresh  water  from  the 
bay  for  the  supply  of  Brooklyn  would  infli,ience  the  food  sup- 
ply of  the  oysters  to  any  material  extent. 

Laboratory  Experiments  on  the  Growth  of  Diatoms 

In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  salinity  of  water 
affected  the  growth  of  diatoms,  some  laboratory  experiments 
were  begun  on  December  19,  1907.  A  sample  of  water  from 
Fire  Island  inlet  was  collected  and  diluted  with  distilled  water 
so  as  to  get  a  scries  of  water  in  which  the  chlorine  varied  from 
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about  4000  to  16,000  parts  per  million.  Samples  of  the  Great 
South  Bay  water  were  also  collected  from  a  point  south  of 
Nicoll's  point  from  Bellport  bay  and  from  the  Connetquot 
River  inlet,  in  which  the  chlorine  ranged  from  about  2,000  to 
about  12,000  parts  per  million. 

Two  litres  of  these  various  samples  were  carefully  filtered 
through  sand  in  order  to  remove  any  microscopic  organisms 
present.  Portions  were  then  put  in  battery  jars  and  placed 
in  the  window  of  the  laboratory,  each  jar  being  seeded  with 
diatoms,  filtered  from  the  Great  South  Bay  water,  in  such  a 
way  that  each  sample  contained  about  100  diatoms  per  cubic 
centimeter,  made  up  of  presumably  the  same  genera  in  each 
case. 

After  an  exposure  of  three  weeks,  and  again  after  four 
weeks,  and  six  weeks,  portions  of  water  were  withdrawn  from 
each  jar  and  examined  microscopically.  The  results  of  these 
examinations  were  as  follows: 


Fire 

Fire 

Fire 

Great 

Island 

Island 

Island 

CON- 

South 

Inlet 

Inlet 

Fire 

Inlet 

NECT- 

Bell- 

Bay 

Diluted 

Diluted 

Island 

Diluted 

QUOT 

port 

South 

WITH 

WITH 

Inlet 

WITH 

Inlet 

Bay 

OF 

Distilled  Distilled 

Distilled 

Nicolls 

Water 

Water 

Water 

Point 

Number  of  Sample 

;           1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

JARS 

examined 

ON    JANUARY   9,    1908 

Svnedra 

4 

2 

88 

24 

12 

12 

484* 

Navicula 

8 

4 

4 

4 

Nitzschia 

4 

■    .    . 

*    •    • 

.   . 

.    • 

•    -    .    ■ 

Pleurosigma 

4 

.  .  . 

4 

■    • 

.... 

Ciliata 

12 

•    •    ■ 

.    . 

.    • 

•    •    -    • 

Melosira 

8 

4 

,    , 

.    . 

•    ■    ■    • 

Cyclotella 

84 

60 

.    . 

12 

8 

Conferva 

8 

.    , 

•    , 

■    •    •    ■ 

Scencdesmus 

<  .  . 

4 

,    . 

•    ■    •    ■ 

Synedra  Pulchella. 

.  .  . 

.... 

Total 

16 

SO 

188 

98 

SO 

88 

600 

JARS 

examined 

ON    JANUARY    21.    1908 

Svnedra   

180 

24 
4 

42 

12.000 

•    •    •    •    ■ 

5 

54 

Navicula 

1,200 

Cyclotella 

is 

5 

•    •    -    ■ 

DiffluRia 

4 

,    • 

.... 

Scenedesmus 

•     •     • 

75 

.    . 

•    ■    ■    - 

Tabellaria 

.   .  . 

10 

10 

■    '    •    • 

Pleurosigma 

■     •     • 

•       •      a      * 

Total 

180 

S8 

64 

18p085 

5 

69 

1»800 

JARS 

EXAMINED 

ON    FEBRUARY    5,    1908 

Svnedra 

600 

240 

•     •     * 

800 

20 

13,000 

52 

52 

•    • 

1.200 

Melosira 

■    •    •    ■ 

Navicula 

•    ■    • 

•     ■     « 

12 

CycloteliaS 

4 

•    • 

•    .    •    . 

Ciliata 

80 

•    • 

■    •    •    • 

Total 

600 

S40 

918 

18,008 

56 

58 

1,800 

*Flat  bands 

The  following  summarized  figures  show  the  relation  be- 
tw^een  the  growths  of  diatoms  and  the  amount  of  chlorine  in 
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the  water.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  the  largest  growths  of 
diatoms  occur  in  the  two  samples  that  contain  approximately 
12,000  parts  of  chlorine  per  million.  Whether  these  results 
are  accidental,  or  whether  thev  actually  show  a  definite  rela- 
tion  between  the  chlorine  contents  and  the  diatom  growths, 
cannot  be  determined,  perhaps,  from  a  single  experiment  like 
this,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  largest  numbers  of 
microscopic  diatoms  are  found  near  the  center  of  the  bay 
where  the  average  chlorine  is  not  far  from  that  which  gave 
the  maximum  growths  of  diatoms  in  the  jars. 

SUMMARY— MICROSCOPIC  ORGANISMS  PER  CUBIC   CENTIMETER 


Chlor- 
ine 

After 

Three 

Weeks 

After 

Four 

Weeks 

After 

Six 
Weeks 

16.215 

188 

64 

912 

12,080 

92 

12.085 

12.008 

8.140 

16 

180 

600 

3.905 

20 

28 

240 

11.980 
7.495 
1.850 

500 

28 
20 

1.200 

69 

5 

1,200 
52 
56 

Fire  Island  Inlet  water 

Fire  Island  Inlet  water  diluted  with  distilled 

water 

Fire  Island  Inlet  water  diluted  with  distilled 

water 

Fire  Island  Inlet  water  diluted  with  distilled 

water 

Great  South  Bay  water  south  of   Nicoll's 

point 

Bellport  bay 

Connctquot  River  inlet 


Chemical  Condition  of  the  Water 

On  December  9  to  11,  1907,  samples  of  water  collected  at 
various  points   in   the  Great   South  bay  gave   the   following 


figures  : 


Parts  per  Million 


Date  Locality 


Albuminoid 
Ammonia 

Free 
Ammonia 

.122 

.030 

.168 

.074 

.216 
.140 
.106 

.146 
.170 
.U6 

December    9 Fire  Island  inlet 

11 Opposite  Nicoll's  point.  .  .  . 

11 Opposite  Blue  Point 

11 In  Bellport  bay 

11 Mouth  of  Connetquot  river 


On  November  19  a  series  of  samples  was  collected  from 
Babylon  and  Patchogue  which  gave  the   following  analyses: 


Parts  per  Million 
Station  Locality 


90  Opposite  Babylon  .  .  .  . 

92  Opposite  Bavshore.  .  . . 

94  West  of  Nicoll's  point. 

96  Opposite  Oakdale 

98  Opposite  Blue  Point .  . 

99  Patchogue  bay 


Albuminoid 

Free 

Ammonia 

Ammonia 

.120 

.120 

.184 

.116 

.190 

.138 

.256 

.218 

.244 

.164 

.220 

.146 
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These  results  show  that  the  water  at  the  east  end  of  the 
bay  contains  considerably  more  organic  matter  than  the  water 
at  the  Fire  Island  inlet,  and  also  that  the  amount  of  decompo- 
sition going  on  there  is  greater. 

The  figures  just  quoted  are  somewhat  lower  than  those 
•obtained  by  Prof.  Bash  ford  Dean  at  Patchogue  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Blue  Point  oyster-beds  during  the  summer  of  1885. 

Physical  Condition  of  the  Water  of  Great  South  Bay 

Many  determinations  of  the  turbidity,  color  and  odor  of 
samples  of  water  collected  from  the  Great  South  bay  were 
made  during  November  and  December,  1907.  The  results 
have  been  tabulated  and  plotted  on  a  map  of  the  bay.  Sheet 
135»  Ace.  5537. 

The  sea-water  entering  the  bay  at  the  Fire  Island  inlei 
is  comparatively  clear,  but  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  bay  the 
water  is  more  turbid.  The  color  of  the  bay  water  is,  as  a 
rule,  quite  low,  but  in  certain  places  near  the  Long  Island 
shore  the  color  is  higher.  As  a  rule  the  water  has  very  little 
odor,  but  occasionally  samples  were  taken  that  had  traces  of 
fishy  odors  and  odors  suggestive  of  oysters.  Most  of  these 
samples  were  taken  from  the  oyster-beds. 

QrALiTY  OF  the  Water  in  the  Inflowing  Streams 

Observations  of  1S>07 

The  quality  of  the  surface-water  flowing  into  the  Great 
South  bay  is  shown  by  the  analyses  in  Table  39.  The  samples 
included  in  this  table  were  collected  on  January  7,  1908,  from 
15  of  the  largest  streams  that  flow  into  the  bay. 

The  water  in  these  streams  varied  considerably  in  charac- 
ter. Some  of  them  were  considerably  polluted;  others  only 
slightly  polluted.  Generally  speaking,  the  amounts  of  organic 
and  mineral  matter  carried  by  them  are  comparatively  small 
and  considerably  less  than  the  amount  of  organic  matter  that 
was  found  in  the  water  of  the  bay  itself. 

The  numbers  of  microscopic  organisms  in  the  samples 
were  also  small.  The  most  prominent  organism  was  An- 
thophysa.    There  were  few  diatoms  in  any  of  the  samples. 

These  streams  probably  do  not  differ  materially  in  their 
microscopic  organisms  from  the  streams  of  the  present  w^ater- 
supply  of  Brooklyn.  The  following  figures  based  on  the 
analyses   of   weekly   samples   show   the   average   numbers   of 
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organisms  in  the  ponds  of  the  Brooklyn  system  during  the 
years  1897  to  1902 : 


Average  number  of 

microscopic  organisms 

per  cubic  centimeter 


Massapequa  pond   47 

Wantagh  pond 42 

Newbridge  pond   21 

East  Meadows  pond 33 

Millburn  pond   28 


These  figures  are  not  large.  Moreover,  they  represent 
growths  in  the  reservoirs  rather  than  the  organisms  in  the 
water  of  the  streams  themselves. 

The  best  available  data  indicate  that  the  organisms  in  the 
streams  furnish  only  an  insignificant  quantity  of  food  supply  of 
the  oyster. 

Analyses  of  several  of  the  ground-waters  in  Suffolk  county 
show  that  in  them,  also,  the  amounts  of  organic  mineral  mat- 
ter are  comparatively  small.  These  analyses  were  given  in  full 
in  my  report  to  the  Commission  of  Additional  Water  Supply 
of  New  York  City  in  1903. 

During  the  next  10  or  20  years  it  may  be  reasonably 
expected  that  the  mineral  and  organic  contents  of  both  the 
ground- water  and  surface-water  entering  the  Great  South 
bay  will  be  increased  for  the  reason  that  the  population  on 
the  watershed  is  constantly  becoming  larger.  The  extension 
of  the  residential  districts  into  Nassau  county  will  more  and 
more  force  the  farming  interests  eastward,  and  the  increase 
of  farming  in  Suffolk  county  and  the  use  of  larger  amounts  of 
fertilizers  will  materially  increase  the  amount  of  food  mate- 
rial for  the  microscopic  organisms  that  will  be  carried  into 
the  bay.  This  natural  increase  in  food  material  will  more 
than  offset  any  loss  by  the  diversion  of  ground-water.  Furth- 
ermore, some  of  the  towns  on  the  watershed  already  need 
sewerage  systems,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  in  the  near 
future  such  systems  will  be  built  at  several  places.  In  order 
to  properly  safeguard  the  oyster  industry  in  the  bay  it  will 
be  prudent  to  purify  the  sewage  of  such  communities  before 
it  is  allowed  to  be  discharged,  but  even  after  purification  the 
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residual  amounts  of  organic  matter  added  to  the  waters  of 
the  bay  will  tend  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  diatoms.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  diatom  crop  in  the  bay  is  now  ample 
for  the  needs  of  the  oysters,  and  considering  the  natural  in- 
crease that  may  be  expected  in  the  amount  of  food  material 
turned  into  the  bay  in  the  near  future  by  r-eason  of  increased 
population  on  the  watershed,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
the  slight  deduction  of  food  material  entering  the  bay  in  the 
form  of  springs  will  be  of  any  practical  significance  to  the 
oyster  industry.  The  effect  of  the  increasing  population  on 
the  sanitary  conditions  is  of  far  greater  importance. 

Quality  of  the  Water  in  the  Inflowing  Streams 

Observations  of  1908 

On  September  3,  1908,  a  trip  was  made  by  automobile 
from  Amity ville  to  Heliport,  and  samples  of  water  collected 
from  all  of  the  important  streams  flowing  into  the  Great  South 
bay.  The  results  of  the  analyses  of  these  samples  are  shown 
in  Table  40.  Other  samples  were  also  collected  from  some 
of  the  inlets  as,  for  instance,  at  Bayshore,  Islip,  Sayville  and 
Patchogue  (sec  Table  41). 

The  bacteriological  analyses  bear  out  the  investigation  that 
was  made  in  1907  and  show  that  many  of  these  streams  are 
more  or  less  polluted  with  fecal  matter.  Some  of  the  sam- 
ples showed  the  presence  of  B.  coli  in  quantities  of  water  as 
small  as  0.1  cubic  centimeter.  The  samples  from  the  inlets, 
in  particular,  showed  contamination,  the  numbers  of  bacteria 
being  high  and  the  tests  for  B.  coli  indicating  the  presence  of 
this  intestinal  germ  in  comparatively  large  numbers. 

The  practice  of  floating  oysters  in  the  inlets  is  still  con- 
tinued. On  the  day  of  the  inspection  men  were  seen  taking 
oysters  from  two  floc  s  in  the  inlet  at  Bayshore,  while  on 
the  same  day  samples  of  water  collected  from  this  inlet  showed 
it  to  be  contaminated. 

The  samples  of  water  collected  from  the  various  streams 
were  also  tested  for  hardness  and  alkalinity  and  for  the  most 
part  the  water  was  found  to  be  extremely  soft.  In  a  few 
cases  the  analyses  showed  the  alkalinity  as  higher  than  the 
hardness,  but  these  figures  are  probably  in  error,  the  excess 
being  due  to  alkalinity  derived  from  the  bottles  used  in  the 
collection  of  the  samples.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  alkalinity  and  hardness  are  very  much  the  same. 
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These  figures  agree  substantially  with  others  recently  reported 
and  differ  from  some  of  the  published  figures  in  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  Additional  Water  Supply,  which  figures 
apparently  were  in  error  so  far  as  the  amount  of  permanent 
hardness  is  concerned.  In  a  few  cases,  as,  for  instance,  the 
stream  entering  east  inlet  at  Bayshore,  there  may  have  been 
some  admixture  of  sea-water,  accounting  for  the  high  chlorine 
and  for  the  incrustants,  but  this  sample  was  considerably  pol- 
luted and  part  of  the  increase  was  prdbably  due  to  the  pollu- 
tion. The  high  chlorine  in  the  stream  at  West  Say vi lie  and 
at  Patchogue  were  probably  also  due  to  the  effect  of  pollution. 
The  chlorine  in  the  Swan  river  at  the  South  Country  road 
probably  was  due  to  an  admixture  of  sea-water.  None  of 
the  waters  of  the  various  inlets  can  be  considered  as  grossly 
polluted,  but  some  of  them  as,  for  instance,  at  Bayshore,  Islip 
and  Patchogue,  are  so  subject  to  contamination  that  oysters 
ought  not  to  be  floated  in  these  waters.  The  basin  at  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  at  Sayville  appears  to  be  fairly  satisfac- 
tory from  the  sanitary  standpoint,  and  much  better  than  the 
waters  of  the  inlets. 

Quality  of  the  Oysters  in  the  Great  South  Bay 

Many  samples  of  oysters  from  different  parts  of  the  Great 
South  bay  were  examined.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
the  sanitary  condition  of  these  oysters  was  satisfactory.  Many 
samples  were  tested  for  B.  coli,  but  the  results  were,  for  the 
most  part,  negative. 

Examinations  were  made  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  of  the  oysters  collected.  It  was  found  that  the 
diatoms  in  the  stomach  corresponded  in  kind  to  those  found  in 
the  water,  but  the  quantitative  analyses  did  not  yield  results 
from  which  any  important  conclusions  could  be  drawn.  These 
data  are  therefore  omitted  from  this  abridged  report. 

Natural  Advantages  of  the  Great  South  Bay  as  an 

Oyster  Ground 

The  Great  South  bay  is  a  favorable  place  for  growing 
oysters  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  favorable  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  area. 

(2)  The  depth  is  fav^orable  both  for  oyster  growth  and 
for  convenience  of  cultivation  and  harvesting. 
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(3)  The  bottom  in  the  main  channel  is  generally  clean  and 
hard. 

(4)  The  food  supply  is  ample.  This  may  be  considered 
as  being  due  partly  to  the  inflow  of  fresh  water,  partly  to  the 
comparative  shallow  depth  of  the  ba^  which  tends  to  increase 
the  temperature  of  the  water  during  the  summer  season,  and 
thereby  favor  diatom  growth,  partly  to  the  existence  of  large 
areas  of  mud  flats  suitable  for  diatom  development,  and  partly 
to  the  land-locked  character  of  the  bay  which  tends  to  pre- 
vent a  rapid  interchange  of  water,  thus  holding  in  the  bay  a 
large  percentage  of  the  diatoms  that  grow  there. 

(5)  The  currents  in  the  main  channels  where  the  oyster 
beds  are  located  are  ample  to  supply  the  oysters  with  food,  to 
prevent  fouling  of  the  water  at  the  bottom  by  silting,  and  to 
prevent  stagnation. 

(6)  The  bay  is  comparatively  free  from  the  depredations 
of  starfish  and  other  enemies  that  are  essentially  of  a  salt- 
water character. 

(7)  The  bay  is  comparatively   free   from  contamination. 

(8)  The  location  of  the  area  is  favorable  with  respect  to 
the  New  York  market. 

Natural  Changes  that  May  Take  Place  in  the  Bay 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  sand-bars  that  en- 
close the  beds  on  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island  are  not 
permanent.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  breaks  caused  by 
natural  agencies  through  the  bar  may  occur  at  one  or  more 
points  some  time  in  the  future.  The  present  conditions  are 
by  no  means  assured  of  permanency.  Already  within  the  last 
few  years  considerable  changes  have  taken  place  at  Fire  Island 
inlet.  Should  a  break  occur  in  the  sand4^ar  in  the  vicinity 
of  Blue  Point  or  at  some  other  point  east  of  that,  there  would 
be  a  marked  increase  in  the  salinity  of  the  water  at  the  east 
end.  This  would  have  a  generally  favorable  eflfect  upon  the 
oyster  culture  in  that  section.  Prof.  Bash  ford  Dean,  in  his 
report  to  the  New  York  Commission  of  Fisheries  in  1886, 
apparently  appreciated  the  advantage  that  would  accrue  if  the 
water  in  this  section  of  the  bay  were  more  saline,  for  he  states 
that  "  the  saltness  of  the  water  must,  however,  be  taken  into 
consideration.  It  would  seem  that  the  enormous  facilities  for 
oyster  feeding  are  in  some  way  counter-balanced  by  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  saltness  of  the  water  and  it  can  hardly  be  ques- 
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tioned  that  with  a  slightly  increased  saltness  of  the  water,  with 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.016  instead  of  1.012,  the  remarkable 
fresh-water  resources  of  the  bay  would  make  it  the  most  effi- 
cient of  our  state  oyster  grounds." 

It  is  said  that  the  general  tidal  level  of  the  sea-water  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  is  rising  with  respect  to  the  land  at 
the  rate  of  something  less  than  one  foot  in  a  century.  If  this 
is  true  it  may  be  expected  that  there  will  be  a  natural  in- 
crease of  the  saltness  of  the  water  in  the  bay  as  time  goes 
on.  This  may  not  be  an  important  matter,  but  certainly  the 
tendency  would  be  in  that  direction.  In  Bashford  Dean's  re- 
port there  is  given  a  table  of  specific  gravities  of  the  water 
over  the  oyster-beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Blue  Point  near 
Patchogue.  Weekly  observations  were  made  from  July  20 
to  September  16  which  showed  that  the  specific  gravity  at 
that  time  averaged  about  1.011.  Variations,  however,  were 
noted  from  1.009  to  1.014.  According  to  the  recent  determi- 
nations the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  in  the  same  section 
has  been  very  slightly  higher  than  it  was  in  1886. 

Natural  changes  may  take  place  also  in  the  amount  of  fresh 
water  entering  the  bay.  These  changes  will  depend  upon  the 
rainfall.  Periods  of  drought  may  be  succeeded  by  periods  of 
heavy  rainfall  and  these  changes  must  inevitably  cause  mate- 
rial diflFerence  in  the  salinity  of  the  water  of  the  bay. 

Winds  and  storms  are  also  likely  to  cause  alterations  on 
the  deposits  over  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  changes  in  currents 
may  cause  relocations  of  sand-bars,  whole  channels  may  be- 
come filled  up  and  new  channels  may  be  opened,  sandy  areas 
now  used  for  oyster  cultures  may  become  foul  with  mud, 
while  other  areas  may  be  scoured. 

These  and  many  other  changes  are  bound  to  influence  the 
growth  of  oysters  in  the  bay.  Many  of  them  are  of  such  an 
uncertain  character  that  they  cannot  be  reckoned  with.  These 
natural  changes  will  doubtless  damage  some  beds  and  benefit 
others. 

MORICHES  BAY 

Oysters  are  not  commercially  grown  in  Moriches  bay  as 
the  water  there  is  too  fresh.  On  December  7,  1907,  three 
samples  of  water  were  collected  at  various  points  in  the  west- 
ern half  of  the  bay,  but  were  found  to  contain  chlorine  to 
the  extent  of  only  5250  to  5800  parts  per  million.    The  water 
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at  this  point  is,  therefore,  made  up  of  about  two-thirds  fresh 
water  and  one-third  sea-water.  Moriches  bay  is  not  used  for 
oyster  culture  on  account  of  its  lack  of  salinity,  but  it  is  said 
that  projects  have  been  considered  for  cutting  an  opening 
through  Fire  island  in  order  to  admit  salt  water  and  thus 
make  it  possible  to  use  this  bay  for  oyster  culture.  It  is  un- 
likely, however,"  that  this  would  be  a  profitable  undertaking 
on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  bay.     (Sheet  136,  Ace.  X  4909). 

SHIXXECOCK  BAY 

Until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  waters  of 
Shinnecock  bay  were  too  fresh  for  growing  oysters  com- 
mercially, but  since  the  construction  of  the  Shinnecock  canal 
it  is  said  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  salinity  of  the 
water  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  bay,  and  the  industry  is  now 
fairly  productive.  There  is  no  natural  connection  of  Shinne- 
cock bay  with  the  ocean  on  the  south  side,  but  canals  have 
been  cut  through  the  sand-bar  in  order  to  increase  the  salinity 
of  the  water.  These  have  a  tendency  to  fill  up  with  sand  and 
are  not  permanent. 

On  December  18  and  again  on  December  24,  samples  of 
water  were  collected  at  various  points  in  Shinnecock  bay  from 
its  westerlv  end  to  its  outlet  in  the  Shinnecock  canal.  The 
chlorine  in  these  samples  varied  from  8650  parts  per  million  at 
the  westerly  end  to  11,500  parts  per  million  in  the  Shinnecock 
canal.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  bay  the  chlorine 
was  about  10,500  parts  per  million.  The  water  here,  there- 
fore, contained  about  60  per  cent,  of  sea-water  and  40  per  cent, 
of  fresh  water. 

On  December  27,  1907,  a  scries  of  samples  of  oysters  was 
received  from  the  easterly  end  of  Shinnecock  bay.  All  of  these 
samples  gave  negative  tests  for  the  colon  bacillus.  Tliey  were 
all  of  fair  quality,  but  the  flesh  was  somewhat  soft  and  dark 
colored.  The  chlorines  ran  between  10,000  and  11,000  parts 
per  million.  On  the  whole,  these  oysters  were  not  quite  as 
attractive  as  the  average  run  of  oysters  of  similar  size  found 
in  the  Great  South  bay. 
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On  the  same  date  samples  of  water  were  collected  and 
analyzed  for  chlorine,  with  the  following  results : 

ANALYSES  OF  WATER  FROM  SHINNECOCK  BAY 


Labora- 
tory 
No. 


Marked 


Chlorine 
Parts  per 

Million 


574 
575 
576 
577 
578 
580 
581 
582 


200  feet  cast    of  Quoguc  bridge,  middle  of  channel.      December 

18.  1907.  10.00  A.  M.  (1) 

Shinnecock    bay    \    mile    east    of    Quogue    bridge,    middle    of 

channel.     December  18,  1907.  10:15  A.M.  (2) 

Shinnecock  bay,  800  feet  southeast  oflF-shore  over  oyster-beds. 

December  18,  1907.  10:40  A.M.  (3) 

Shinnecock  bay,  1,200  feet  southeast  off-shore  over  oyster-beds. 

December  18,  1907,  10:55  A.M.  (4) 

Shinnecock  bav,  channel  off  Shinnecock,  Long  Island  station. 

December  18.  1907,  12:05  P.M 

Bridge,    Canoe   place,   taken    December   24.    1907,   9:45   A.M. 

Shinnecock  canal.     J.  W.  Linney,  Collector 

Shinnecock  bay,  off  Cormorant  point  in  channel.     December  24, 

1907,  1 1 :30  A.M.     J.  W.  Linney.  Collector 

Shinnecock  bay.  off  Ponquogue  point  in  channel.      December  27. 

1907,  10:30  A.M 


8.650 
10.100 
10.400 
10.550 
10.050 
11,550 
11,300 
10,950 


JAMAICA  BAY 

The  oyster  industry  in  Jamaica  bay  is  quite  large.  Condi- 
tions there  are  said  to  be  very  favorable  for  the  growth  of 
oysters,  although  they  are  objectionable  from  a  sanitary  stand- 
point. On  November  29,  1907,  a  series  of  samples  was  col- 
lected in  Jamaica  bay,  the  results  of  which  arc  given  in  tables 
following.  Comi)arison  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  water 
with  that  of  the  (ireat  South  bav  will  show  that  while  the 
amount  of  albuminoid  ammonia  is  not  greatly  different,  the 
amount  of  free  ammonia  is  very  much  higher. 

On  November  29,  1907,  samples  of  oysters  were  obtained 
from  Jamaica  bay  at  a  ix)int  a  short  distance  southwest  of 
Ruffle  bar.  Out  of  six  samples  tested  for  B.  coli  two  gave 
positive  results  in  one  cubic  centimeter  of  the  oyster  liquor, 
indicating  that  the  water  at  that  point  was  not  free  from  con- 
tamination. Aside  from  this  unsatisfactory  sanitary  showing, 
the  oysters  were  of  fair  quality.  The  chlorine  in  the  oyster 
liquor  was  about  15,000  parts  per  million.  The  locations  of 
the  samples  are  .shown  on  Sheet  137,  Ace.  5531,  and  the  results 
of  the  analyses  were  as  follows: 
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RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  SAMPLES  OF  WATER  FROM  JAMAICA  BAY. 

LONG  ISLAND 
COLLECTED  ON   NOVEMBER  29,  1907.  BY  C.  M.  EV^ERETT 


-               — 

—         — 

■ 

—     — 

—     -     — 

—    —      -         _      _     - 

Nl'M- 

Chlor- 

Diatoms 

B.  COLI  IN 

BER 

Hour 

Depth 

ine 

Tur- 

Per 

One  Ci- Bit 

OF 

OF 

of 

Parts 

bid- 

Color 

Cubic 

Centi-    Re.marks 

Sta- 

Collection* 

S.AMPLE 

Per 

ity 

Centi- 

meter 

tion 

Million 

meter 

OF  Water 

1** 

9:30  A.M. 

0.0 

14.420 

15 

11 

33 

1 

9:30 

3.5 

14.870 

15 

8 

42 

2** 

10:00 

0.0 

14.670 

8 

7 

21 

2 

10:00 

10.0 

14.970 

5 

7 

26 

3 

10:20 

0.0 

14.970 

6 

17 

31 

3 

10:20 

22.0 

15.070 

4 

12 

18 

4 

10:50 

0.0 

14.970 

4 

9 

18 

4 

10:50 

4.0 

15,070 

4 

8 

38 

5 

11:25 

0.0 

14,120 

3 

10 

8 

+      CaasCaCOa 
=  771 

o 

1 1 :25 

•  « 

10.0 

14.220 

4 

9 

6 

6 

12:15  P.M. 

0.0 

13.H50 

4 

13 

9 

6 

12:15 

10.0 

13.475 

3 

9 

19 

7 

1:45 

0.0 

15.270 

4 

6 

15 

7 

1:45 

15.0 

15.170 

4 

7 

35 

H 

2:20 

0.0 

14.720 

3 

15 

45 

S 

2:20 

15.0 

14.720 

4 

7 

56 

9 

2:50 

0.0 

13.S25 

5 

7 

24 

9 

2:50 

5.0 

13.975 

5 

6 

21 



—       — 

— 

-            — 

- 

-^ - 

_-   _    _ 

- 

♦High  tide  at  Sandy  Hook  at  2:10  P.M. 
**Samples  1  and  2  were  collected  in  Sheepshead  bay 


description  OF  sample 

Laboratory  number 2764  2765 

Source  of  sample 

Jama'ca  bay Station  5 

Date  of  coHewtion November  29,  1907 

chemical  analysis 

Nitrogen  as 

Albuminoid  ammonia .182               .196 

Free  ammonia .816               .664 

Nitrites .080               .080 

Calcium  carbonate 771.000 

BACTERIOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS 

Number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter 8  6 
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AGRICULTURAL  LXTERESTS  OF  SUFFOLK  COUNTY 
AXD    EFFECT   ON   THEM    OF   PROPOSED 
DIVERSION  OF  GROUND-WATER 
TO  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BY    WALTER  E.  SPEAR,  DIVISION   ENGINEER 

Agriculture  has  been  one  of  the  leading  industries  on  Long 
Island  since  its  settlement,  and  to-day  truck  farming,  to  which 
agricultural  activity  is  to  a  great  extent  confined,  is  of  the  first 
importance.  The  industry  is  practiced  most  extensively  in 
Queens  and  Nassau  counties,  although  large  areas  in  SuflFolk 
county  are  devoted  to  truck  gardening  and  general  farming. 
The  menace  to  the  prospective  agricultural  interests  in  SuflFolk 
county,  which  the  farmers  there  mistakenly  see  in  the  pro- 
posed diversion  of  the  surplus  ground-waters  to  New  York 
City,  has  apparently  been  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  the 
acquirement  of  this  much  needed  supply  for  Brooklyn  borough. 
A  full  understanding  of  the  movement  of  the  ground-waters  in 
these  Long  Island  soils,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  means  by 
which  the  moisture  needs  of  vegetation  are  supplied,  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  falsity  of  the  position  taken  by  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  Suffolk  county. 

The  success  of  agricultural  operations,  in  quite  all  of  the 
farming  districts  in  Long  Island,  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  rainfall,  the  character  of 
the  soil  and  the  means  taken  to  conserve  the  rains  in  the  sur- 
face strata.  With  the  exception  of  small  areas  here  and  there 
in  SuflFolk  county,  as  well  as  in  Nassau  and  Queens,  the  grow- 
ing crops,  shrubs,  trees  and  other  vegetation  cannot  draw  upon 
the  ground- water  after  it  once  passes  the  surface  soils  and 
percolates  downward  to  the  main  water-table.  It  makes  little 
diflFcrence  therefore  in  the  success  of  agricultural  operations, 
where  the  surface  of  the  ground-water  is  when  the  vegetation 
cannot  normally  draw  upon  it,  and  it  will  be  shown  thaf  out- 
side of  a  few  areas  representing  but  a  small  percentage  of 
SuflFolk  county,  farming  would  not  be  aflFected  by  any  move- 
ment of  the  water-table  that  might  result  from  the  proposed 
diversion  of  water  to  New  York  Citv. 
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CHARACTER    AND    DISTRIBUTION    OF    LONG 

ISLAND    SOILS 

The  Bureau  of  Soils,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
the  Report  of  1903  ("  Soil  Survey  of  the  Long  Island  Area, 
New  York,*'  by  Jay  A.  Bonsteel  and  Party),  recognizes  15 
types  of  soils  on  Long  Island  in  that  portion  covered  by  their 
surveys  west  of  Patchogue  and  Port  Jefferson.  These  15  types 
of  soils  are,  for  convenience  of  discussion,  separated  in  the 
table  following  into  three  great  divisions — ^the  moraine  soils, 
the  plains  soils  and  the  marsh  soils.  The  location  and  relative 
areas  of  these  soils  are  shown  on  Sheet  148,  Ace.  L  646,  which 
has  been  made  up  from  the  maps  accompanying  the  above  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Soils. 

CHARACTER  OP  LONG  ISLAND  SOILS 
FROM  REPORT  OF  BUREAU  OF  SOILS,  1903 


Soil 


Per  Cent,  of 

Whole  Area 

Covered  by 

THIS  Soil 


General 
Depth  of 

Top-boil 
IN  Inches 


General 

Depth  of 

Subsoil 

IN  Inches 


Adaptability 
OF  this 
Soil  for 

Agrici'lturk 


Miami  stony  loam 9.6 

Alton  stony  loam 18.6 

Plainwell  stony  loam 1.0 

Sassafras  gravelly  loam. .  17.5 
Norfolk     coarse      sandy 

loam 12.0 

Norfolk  sand 14.2 

Norfolk  (fravel 0.6 

Norfolk  coarse  sand 0.3 

Meadow 3.1 

Hempstead  gravelly  loam  3.6 

Hempstead  loam 0.4 

Sassafras  sandy  loam..  .  .  1.0 

Galveston  sandy  loam. .  .  3.0 

Galveston  sand 2.3 

Galveston  clay 6.7 


moraine  soils 

8 
6 
6 

plains  soils 

8 


12 

None 
None 


8 

8 

12 

marsh  soils 
12 

None 
24 


24  General  farming 

36  Late  truck  farming 

None         Of  little  value 


24  Truck  farming 

24  Late  truck  and  gen- 

eral farming.    Un- 
reliable 
24  Early  truck  farming 

None         Useless 
None         Useless  without  irri- 
gation 
Truck     farming     if 
drained 
24  Truck  farming 

24  Truck  farming 

36  Truck  farming 


Truck  farming  with 

drainage 
None         Worthless 
None         Truck  farming  after 

reclamation 


Moraine  Soils 

The  stony  loams  that  cover  the  morainal  ridges  in  the 
northerly  portion  of  the  island  are  generally  fine,  are  retentive 
of  moisture  and  of  considerable  depth,  and  are  underlain  with 
semi-impervious  beds  of  clay  and  till.  Fruits,  grains,  grasses 
and  deep  rooted  crops  grow  well  in  these  districts.   .  Being 
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favorable  for  general  farming,  they  have  been  cultivated  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  larger  areas  of  sandy  soils  in  the 
broad  level  plains  of  central  and  southern  Suffolk  county. 
Where  not  occupied  by  farms,  these  moraine  soils  support 
hardwood  forests  of  oak  and  chestnut.  The  Miami  stony 
loam  is  bv  far  the  best  of  these  moraine  soils.  The  Alton 
stony  loam  is  sandier  and  more  nearly  resembles  some  of  the 
plains  soils.  The  Plainvvell  loam  is  still  coarser  and  less  suited 
to  agricultural  purposes. 

The  moraine  soils  are  confined  in  Suffolk  countv  to  a  few 
small  areas  on  the  summits  of  the  southerlv  moraine  and  tc 
the  northerly  morainal  ridge  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  catch- 
ment area  of  the  proposed  supply.  These  moraine  soils  within 
the  catchment  area  are  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  location 
of  the  proposed  collecting  works,  so  far  above  the  main  water- 
table  and  so  separated  from  this  water-table  by  impervious 
strata,  that  there  is  no  possibility  that  their  moisture  condition 
could  be  affected  by  any  movement  in  the  water-table  along 
the  south  shore.     They  are,  therefore,  of  no  interest  in  the  I 

present  discussion. 

Plains  Soils 

The  soils  found  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  in  the  inter-morainal 
valleys   and   the   broad    southerly   sloping   plains   of    Suffolk  i 

county  are  the  Sassafras  gravelly  loam,  Norfolk  coarse  sandy 
loam,  Norfolk  sand,  Norfolk  gravel,  Norfolk  coarse  sand,  and 
the  meadow  soils. 

The  Sassafras  gravelly  loam  occurs  in  the  northerly  portion 
of  the  outwash  plains  near  and  even  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  moraines.  This  is  a  yellow  loam  with  gravel  and  some  of 
the  fine  clavev  material  that  characterizes  the  moraine  soils. 
The  Sassafras  gravelly  loam  grades  off  toward  the  south  into 
the  sandier  Norfolk  coarse  sandv  loam  and  the  Norfolk  sand 
of  the  south  shore. 

These  plains  soils  are  open,  well  undcrdrained  by  the  coarse 
sands  and  gravels  beneath  them  and  are  admirably  adapted  for 
early  truck  gardening.  They  are  cultivated  extensively  in 
western  Long  Island,  but  in  Suffolk  county  only  the  Sassafras 
gravelly  loam  in  the  central  part  of  the  island,  and  the  Nor- 
folk sand  along  the  south  shore  and  in  some  of  the  large  valleys 
have  been  cultivated.  The  relatively  small  areas  of  Suffolk 
county  occupied  by  fanns  are  shown  on  Sheet  149,  Ace.  5334, 
which  is  the  result  of  surveys  of  the  Long  Island  department 
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during  the  past  year.  Outside  of  these  small  areas  of  culti- 
vation, the  plains  of  Suffolk  county  are  covered  with  sprout- 
land  and  forests  of  low  scrub  oak  and  pitch  pine.  These  trees 
live  during  periods  of  drought  with  but  little  moisture  and 
are  able  to  resist  the  forest  fires  that  frequently  sweep  over 
the  interior  of  the  island.  These  fires  have  prevented  the 
accumulation  of  humus,  and  as  a  result  the  plains  soils  are 
generally  thin  and  leachy  and  allow  the  rains  to  percolate 
rapidly  through  them.  By  supplying  to  the  better  soils  the 
necessary  vegetable  matter  and  making  them  alkaline  by  turn- 
ing in  lime  or  wood  ashes,  they  become  an  admirable  soil,  if 
properly  cultivated  during  the  growing  season,  to  conserve 
the  moisture  that  falls  upon  them. 

The  Norfolk  coarse  sand  and  Norfolk  gravel  are  worth- 
less for  agricultural  purposes  and  the  thin,  stunted  forests 
that  cover  them  in  some  localities  represent  the  limit  of  their 
capabilities. 

The  Hempstead  loam  and  the  Hempstead  gravelly  loam 
are  important  soils  for  general  farming  and  truck  gardening, 
but  are  found  only  in  Nassau  and  Queens  counties.  The 
Hempstead  loams  are  of  finer  texture  and  more  retentive  of 
moisture  than  the  Sassafras  loams  that  are  similarly  situated 
in  the  outwash  plains  in  Suffolk  county.  The  Sassafras  sandy 
loam  occurs  only  in  a  small  area  in  Kings  county. 

The  meadow  soils  of  Suffolk  countv  are  of  little  value 
without  extensive  drainage.  The  proposed  ground-water  col- 
lecting works  would  provide  this  to  small  portions  of  the 
•meadow  lands  near  the  works  and  substantial  benefit  would 
accrue  to  them,  that  would  go  far  towards  offsetting  the  small 
injury  that  might  be  done  to  crops  on  adjacent  lands  slightly 
above  the  surface  of  saturation. 

Marsh  Soils 

The  marsh  soils  of  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island  can 
only  be  made  available  by  extensive  reclamation  and  need  not 
be  considered  in  this  report.  Of  these  the  Galveston  sands 
of  the  ^ea  beaches  are,  of  course,  worthless  for  agriculture. 

Comparison  of  Soils  in   Suffolk,   Nassau,  Queens  and 

Kings  Counties 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  indicates  that  the  soils 
are,  on  the  whole,  better  in  Kings,  Queens  and  Nassau  coun- 
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ties  than  in  Suffolk  county.  Doubtless,  years  of  cultivation 
have  had  something  to  do  with  this  result,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  a  greater  proportion  of  western  Long  Island  is 
within  the  moraines  and  is  covered  with  moraine  soils  and 
allied  types  of  finer  texture  than  are  found  in  Suffolk  county, 
where  the  areas  of  moraine  are  relatively  smaller,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  southerly  outwash  plains  is  far  from  the  clays  and 
other  fine  material  in  the  moraines. 

While  large  areas  of  land  in  Suffolk  county  now  covered 
with  scrub  oak  and  pine  can  be  readily  cultivated  with  success, 
much  of  the  soil  in  these  barren  outwash  plains,  back  from 
the  south  shore,  in  the  interior  of  the  island  would  require 
treatment  beyond  the  means  of  the  ordinary  farmer.  These 
soils  will  doubtless  continue  for  many  years  to  find  their  best 
use  as  sources  of  fire  wood  and  the  areas  covered  by  them  as 
game  preserves. 

The  soil  map,  Sheet  148,  Ace.  L  646,  shows  that  the  pro- 
posed location  of  the  Suffolk  County  ground-water  collecting 
works  lies  in  the  least  valuable  soil  belt  in  Suffolk  county,  be- 
tween the  zone  of  cultivation  in  the  Norfolk  sands  of  the  south 
shore  and  the  better  soils  near  the  moraines. 

PHYSICS  OF  LONG  ISLAND  SOILS 

Depth  of  Soil 

The  general  depth  of  the  loam  and  subsoil  of  the  several 
types  of  Long  Island  soils  are  shown  in  table  on  page  521  of 
this  report,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of-  Soils.  The  brown 
or  dark  yellow  siirface  loams  or  top-soils  in  the  outwash  plains 
vary  in  thickness  from  6  to  12  inches,  the  yellow  subsoils  be- 
neath, which  contain  less  organic  matter,  although  often  as 
fine  as  the  top-soils,  from  24  to  36  inches.  The  total  depth  of 
the  soil  averages  about  30  inches.  Beneath  the  subsoils  are 
the  coarse  yellow  sands  and  gravels  80  to  200  feet  in  depth. 

The  roots  of  vegetation,  even  the  tap  roots  of  trees,  gen- 
erally find  no  food  nor  moisture  in  the  coarse  gravel  substrata 
of  the  outwash  plains,  and  do  not  penetrate  much  below  the 
bottom  of  the  yellow  subsoil.  The  average  limit  of  root  pene- 
tration in  the  outwash  plains  is  placed  at  30  inches,  the  average 
depth  of  the  soils. 
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The  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  states,  on  page  97 : 
"  Throughout  the  extent  of  both  belts  of  plains  the  com- 
bined depth  of  soil  and  subsoil  is  less  than  36  inches;  usually 
it  does  not  exceed  24  inches.  At  such  depths  it  is  underlain 
by  a  definite  band  of  closely  packed  gravel  or  cobbles,  which 
separates  it  from  the  coarse  porous  sands  and  gravels  below. 
As  a  result,  the  total  feeding  range  of  crops  is  limited  to  a 
root  development  in  a  scant  30  inches  of  soil.  Even  those 
trees  which  normally  develop  tap  roots  have  been  forced  to  a 
shallow  feeding  system,  for  in  few  cases  have  any  forms  of 
vegetation  been  able  to  penetrate  the  gravel.  The  shallowness 
of  the  soil  mass  affects  the  growth  of  the  crops  in  two  ways. 
It  limits  root  development  to  horizontal  spreading,  and  this 
results  in  crowding  among  closely  planted  crops  of  long  growth, 
like  grain  and  grass.  It  also  introduces  another  element  of 
the  same  character  in  limiting  the  storage  reservoir  for  the 
maintenance  of  moisture.  Both  effects  tend  toward  low  crop 
yields." 

The  small  depth  of  root  penetration  is  most  important,  be- 
cause the  roots  cannot  go  beyond  the  shallow  subsoils  for 
water,  and  it  will  be  shown  that  capillary  moisture  rises  through 
but  a  small  hight  in  the  coarse  sand  and  gravel  substrata  that 
bar  the  downward  movement  of  the  roots. 

Texture  of  Soils 

Some  idea  of  the  texture  of  the  surface  soils  and  substrata 
in  Long  Island  are  shown  on  Table  43,  which  has  been  com- 
piled from  the  test-pits  and  borings  in  Appendix  VII  of  the 
Burr-Hering-Freeman  Report,  pages  856  to  886,  and  from 
analyses  of  samples  obtained  during  the  past  year  in  southern 
Suffolk  countv. 

The  locations  of  these  samples  are  shown  on  Sheet  148, 
Ace.  L  646.  They  cannot  be  considered  as  strictly  representa- 
tive of  the  soil  areas  in  which  thev  are  situated,  for  with  the 
exception  of  the  recent  test-pits,  these  samples  come  from  test- 
holes  and  wtUs  that  were  located  for  the  purpose  of  surveying 
the  water-table,  regardless  of  the  surface  soils. 

The  soils  and  subsoils  are  generally  too  fine  to  allow  their 
effective  sizes  to  be  determined  by  the  ordinary  mechanical 
process  of  sifting.  These  are  compared  in  this  table  bv  the 
diameter  in  millimeters  than  which  60  per  cent,  is  fkier. 
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TABLE    43 

Texture  of  Long  Island  Soils 


Depth  of  Sample 
Sam-   Below  Surface    Thick- 
PLE  IN  Feet  ness 

No.     . .  IN 

From         To        Inches 


Description  of 
Material 


Effec- 
tive 
Size 


60  Per 
Cent. 
Finer 
Than 


Uniform- 
ity Co- 
effi- 
cient 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


1 
2 
3 
4 


1 
2 
3 
4 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


6 


1 
2 
3 
4 


1 
2 
3 
4 


0.0 
0.5 
LO 
6.0 
10.0 


0.0 

0.4 

1.5 

10.0 


0.0 
2.0 
5.0 
8.5 


0.0 
2.0 
5.0 
9.5 
12.5 


14.5 


0.0 

0.5 

8.0 

14.0 


0.0 

2.0 

5.0 

10.0 


0.5 

1.0 

6.0 

10.0 

15.0 


0.4 

1.5 

10.0 

15.0 


2.0 

5.0 

8.5 

15.0 


2.0 

5.0 

9.5 

12.5 

14.5 


15.0 


0.5 

8.0 

14.0 

19.0 


2.0 

5.0 

10.0 

15.0 


6 

6 

60 

48 

60 


5 

13 

102 

60 


24 
36 
42 

78 


24 
36 
54 
36 
24 


6 


6 
90 
72 
50 


24 
36 
60 
60 


1 

0.0 

1.5 

18 

2 

1.5 

5.0 

42 

3 

5.0 

10.0 

60 

4 

10.0 

15.0 

60 

1 

0.0 

1.0 

12 

2 

1.0 

4.0 

36 

3 

4.0 

9.0 

60 

4 

9.0 

14.0 

60 

5 

14.0 

15.0 

12 

Miami  Stony  Loam 

well  662,  near  corona 

Loam 

Loam  and  superfine  sand 

Coarse  and  superfine  sand 

Fine  gravel  and  superfine  sand .  . 
Medium  coarse  sand 

well  687,  NORTH  JAMAICA 

Loam 

Loam  and  superfine  sand 

Fine  sand 

Medium  sand  and  rock  flour.  .  .  . 

well  828,  long  island  city 

Loam 

Fine  and  superfine  sand 

Fine  gravel  and  medium  sand.  .  . 
Coarse  sand 

well  859,  ASTORIA 

Loam 

Superfine  sand 

Medium  sand , 

Coarse  sand 

Clay 

Pebbles 

well  864,  NEAR  LAKE  SUCCESS 

Loam 

Fine  gravel  and  fine  sand 

Medium  sand 

Medium  sand  and  cobbles 

WELL  1090,  EAST  OF  FLUSHING 

Loam 

Fine  gravel  and  fine  sand 

Coarse  and  fine  sand 

Alton  Stony  Loam 
well  695,  northwest  jamaica 

Loam 

Subsoil 

Coarse  and  medium  sand 

Fine  gravel  and  fine  sand 

WELL  956,  NORTH  LAKE  SUCCESS 

Loam 

Loam 

Medium  sand,  rock  flour,  little  clay 

Coarse  and  medium  sand 

Fine  gravel  and  coarse  sand 


0.18 
0.22 


0.70 
0.14 
1..30 


23.20 
6.21 


0.172 


0.220 
0.260 
0.435 


0.13 
0.11 
0.60 


4.65 


0.18 


3.85 


0.13  

0.17  

0.18  3.44 

0.23  6.22 

All  material  in  this  sample  is 
more  than  60  per  cent,  finer 
than  1.10  millimeters 


0.14 
0.13 


0.22 
0.36 


3.00 
2.70 


0.11 
0.10 


0.13 
0.20 


4.04 
2.80 


0.221 
0.208 


0.255 
0.280 


4.12 
3.66 


0.110 
0.345 


0.130 
0.1. 50 
0.225 


3.35 
3.00 
3.82 
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TABLE    43     {Continued) 


Depth  of  S.xmple 
Sam-   Below  Sirface    Thfck- 
PLE  IX  Feet  ness 

No.  . . s         IN 

From  To        Inches 


Description  of 
Material 


Effec- 
tive 
Size 


60  Per 
Cent. 
Finer 
Than 


Uniform- 
ity Co- 
effi- 
cient 


1 

0.0 

0.5 

6 

2 

0.5 

1.0 

6 

3 

1.0 

10.0 

108 

4 

10.0 

15.0 

60 

1 

0.0 

1.8 

22 

2 

1.8 

2.3 

6 

3 

2.3 

5.0 

32 

4 

5.0 

8.0 

36 

5 

8.0 

10.0 

24 

6 

10.0 

15.0 

60 

1 

0.0 

1.0 

12 

2 

1.0 

5.0 

48 

3 

5.0 

9.5 

54 

4 

9.5 

15.0 

66 

1 

0.0 

0.4 

5 

2 

0.4 

1.0 

7 

3 

1.0 

10.0 

108 

4 

10.0 

15.0 

60 

1 

0.0 

1.3 

W] 

16 

2 

1.3 

2.0 

8 

3 

2.0 

6.0 

48 

4 

6.0 

11.0 

60 

5 

11.0 

15.0 

48 

1 

0.0 

1.2 

14 

2 

1.2 

2.5 

16 

3 

2.5 

5.4 

35 

4 

5.4 

9.5 

49 

6 

9.5 

14.5 

60 

6 

14.5 

15. 

6 

1 

0.0 

1.5 

WE 

18 

2 

1.5 

3.0 

18 

3 

3.0 

8.0 

60 

4 

8.0 

10.0 

24 

5 

10.0 

12.0 

24 

6 

12.0 

15.0 

36 

1 

0.0 

0.3 

4 

2 

0.3 

2.4 

25 

3 

2.4 

10.0 

91 

4 

10.0 

12.0 

24 

5 

12.0 

15.0 

36 

1 

0.0 

0.7 

9 

2 

0.7 

1.2 

6 

3 

1.2 

9.5 

99 

4 

9.5 

15.0 

66 

Sassafras  Gr  welly  Loam 

well  607.  floral  park 

Loam 

Fine  sand 

Medium  sand  and  fine  gravel.  .  .  . 
Medium  sand  and  fine  gravel.  .  .  . 

WELL   616,  MILLBl'RN   RESERVOIR 

Loam 

Fine  sand  and  subsoil 

Coarse  sand  and  fine  gravel. ..... 

Fine  gravel  and  coarse  sand  (little 

fine  sand) 

Coarse  and  medium  sand 

Coarse  gravel  and  medium  sand.  . 

WELL   619,   CREEDMORE 

Loam 

Subsoil 

Coarse  gravel  and  medium  sand.  , 
Medium  sand 

WELL   717,  NORTHEAST  JAMAICA 

Loam 

Loam  and  fine  sand 

Fine  sand 

Medium  sand 

WELL   845.  EAST    HEMPSTEAD   RESERVOIR 

Loam 

Coarse  gravel  and  fine  sand 

Fine  gravel  and  medium  sand.  .  .  . 

Medium  sand 

Pine  gravel  and  coarse  sand 

WELL  846,   HEMPSTEAD    RESERVOIR 

Coarse  gravel  and  loam 

Superfine  sand  and  clay 

Fine  gravel  and  coarse  sand. ..... 

Coarse  gravel,  medium  sand,  little 

rock  flour 

Coarse  sand 

Fine  gravel  and  coarse  sand 

WELL   847,  NORTH   HEMPSTEAD   RESERVOIR 

Loam  and  coarse  gravel 

Coarse  gravel  and  fine  sand 

Fine  gravel  and  medium  sand.  .  . 

Coarse  sand 

Coarse  sand 

Fine  gravel  and  medium  sand.  .  . 

WELL   849,   MASSAPEQUA 

Loam 

Coarse  and  superfine  sand 

Coarse  gravel  and  medium  sand. 
Fine  gravel  and  medium  sand.  .  . 
Fine  gravel  and  medium  sand.  .  . 

WELL  858,  NORTH   SEAFORD 

Loam 

Medium  sand  and  coarse  gravel . 

Coarse  sand  and  fine  gravel 

Coarse  and  medium  sand 


0.119 


0.442 


0.215 
0.229 
0.221 

2.68 
5.07 
2.35 

0.350 

0.305 
0.25 

3.57 

0.346 
0.260 
0.220 

4.05 
2.77 
2.41 

0.262 
0.260 

0.168 
0.22 

•    ■    •    •    ■ 

17.  is 

2.27 

3.53 


0.238 
0.220 

*  2.15 
2.50 

IR 

6.416 

0.415 
0.289 
0.225 

0.225 

15.24 
6.14 
2.01 
3.02 

6.386 

0.63 
0.30 

'  3.74 

0.220 
0.256 
0.205 

4.09 
3.28 
2.63 

3IR 

6.296 

0.450 

.223 

.228 

0.410 

1.38 

12.76 

11.10 

2.24 

2.63 

12.70 

t 

6.239 
0.270 
0.270 

0.41 
0.605 

'  7.66 
3.89 
3.89 

0.366 
0.231 
0.229 

0.875 

V3.96 
4.16 
2.53 
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TABLE    43    (Continued) 


Depth  of  Sample 
Sam-  Below  Surface    Thick- 
PLE  IN  Feet  ness 

No.     . ■ .  IN 

From         To        Inches 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 


1 
2 
3 
4 


1 
2 
3 
4 


1 
2 
3 

4 


Description  of 
Material 


Effec- 
tive 
Size 


0.0 
0.8 
1.9 
2.8 
3.4 
4.2 
5.1 


0.0 
0.5 
1.0 
5.0 
10.0 


0.0 
0.5 
1.0 

5.0 
10.0 


0.0 

0.5 

5.0 

10.0 


0.0 

1.5 

5.0 

10.0 


0.0 

1.0 

5.0 

10.0 


0.7 
1.9 
2.8 
3.4 
4.1 
5.1 
6.0 


0.5 

1.0 

5.0 

10.0 

15.0 


0.5 
1.0 
5.0 

10.0 
15.0 


0.5 

5.0 

10.0 

15.0 


1.5 

5.0 

10.0 

15.0 


1.0 

5.0 

10.0 

15.0 


8 
13 
11 
7 
8 
11 
11 


6 

6 

48 

60 

60 


6 
6 

48 

60 
60 


6 
54 
60 
60 


18 
42 
60 
60 


12 
48 
60 
60 


Norfolk  Coarse  Sandy  Loam 

TEST-PIT  "a,"  northwest   BABYLON 

Loam 

Subsoil 

Sand. .['.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.....'.['. 
Sand  and  gravel 

WELL   729,  SOUTHEAST   FARMINGDALE 

Loam 

Fine  gravel  and  subsoil 

Fine  gravel  and  medium  sand. .  .  . 
Fine  gravel  and  medium  sand.  .  .  . 
Fine  gravel  and  coarse  sand 

WELL   743,   NORTH  AMITYVILLE 

Loam 

Fine  gravel  and  subsoil 

Coarse  and  fine  gravel  and  super- 
fine sand 

Fine  gravel  and  fine  sand 

Fine  gravel  and  medium  sand.  .  .  . 

WELL   826,  NORTH   AMITYVILLE 

Loam  and  fine  sand 

Medium  sand  and  fine  gravel.  .  .  . 

Fine  gravel  and  coarse  sand 

Fine  gravel  and  coarse  sand 

WELL  843,   NORTH  OF   BAYSHORE 

Loam 

Subsoil,  coarse  and  fine  gravel. . . . 
Coarse  gravel  and  medium  sand.  . 
Coarse  and  fine  gravel 

WELL  861,   SOUTH   OF   BRENTWOOD 

Loam 

Coarse  gravel  and  subsoil 

Medium  sand  and  fine  gravel .... 
Fine  gravel  and  medium  sand.  .  .  . 

Norfolk  Sand 
test-pit  "c,"  northeast  sayvillk 


60  Per 
Cent. 
Finer 
Than 


Uniform- 
ity Co- 
effi- 
cient 


.056 

.048 

.038 

.26 

.33 

.165 

.250 

7.58 
9.63 
9.67 
1.52 
3.24 
2.21 
2.76 

0.308 
0.358 
0.435 

1.13 
0.80 

0.605 
2.00 

"  8.08 
8.10 
7.13 

0.530 
0.380 
0.341 

6.51 
7.37 
7.68 

• 

0.i56 
0.259 
0.434 

0.74 

'  6.78 
4.02 
4.61 

0.22 
1.27 

0.40 
0.65 

*  4.64 
1.73 

0.224 
0.220 

0.50 
0.39 

"  2.63 
15.23 

1 

0.0 

"  0.75 
1.0 
1.5 
2.0 
2.5 
3.5 
4.0 
4.5 
5.0 
6.5 
7.0 
7.5 
8.0 

0.0 

1.0 

5.0 

10.0 

•    •    ■    > 

.76 
1.0 
1.5 
2.0 
2.5 
3.5 
4.0 
4.5 
5.0 
6.5 
7.0 
7.5 
8.0 
8.5 

1.0 

5.0 
10.0 
15.0 

■     m 

3 
6 
6 
6 

12 

6 

6 

•     6 

18 
6 
6 
6 
6 

12 

48 
60 
00 

Top-soil 

0.132 
0.128 
0.138 
0.140 
0.162 
0.230 
0.238 
0.242 
0.230 
0.245 
0.298 
0.220 
0.225 
0.230 
0.208 

0.128 
0.200 
0.220 
0.220 

2.70 

2 

it 

, 

2.75 

3 
4 

Subsoil 

<  < 

2.55 
2.57 

5 

■  i 

2.43 

6 
7 

Sand 

Sand  and  gravel 

2.26 
2.93 

8 

4i                     11                        <> 

2.02 

9 
10 

Sand 

Sand  and  gravel 

2.65 
2.20 

11 

>  >        t <         >< 

2.30 

12 

It                    n                     << 

1.95 

13 

t  >              •  t               >« 

2.10 

14 

11              <<               <l 

2.30 

15 

<<             11               <> 

2.50 

1 
2 

well  660,   SOUTHEAST 

Loam  and  fine  sand. . .  . 
It        II       •  <       1  > 

JAMAICA 

2.91 
2.20 

3 

4 

Fine  gravel  and  medium  sand.  .  .  . 
Medium  sand  (little  rock  flour)..  . 

2.77 
2.09 
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TABLE    43    (Continued) 


" 

—                                         _          -_ 

—                 _ 

—      — 

Depth  of 

Sample 

Sam- 

Below  Surface 

Thick- 

Effec- 

60 Per 

Uniform- 

PLE 

IN  Feet 

ness 

Description  of 

tive 

Cent. 

ity  Co- 

No. 

^ 

IN 

\{  ATRKI AI 

Size 

Finer 
Than 

effi- 
cient 

From 

To 

Inches 

Norfolk  Sand  (CoKciuded) 

WELL   627,  SOUTH   JAMAICA 

1 

0.0 

1.0 

12 

Loam 

0.96 

2 

1.0 

5,0 

48 

Loam  and  superfine  sand 

0.107 

6.79 

3 

5.0 

10.0 

60 

Fine  gravel,  medium  and  superfine 
sand 

0.245 

8.16 

4 

10.0 

15.0 

60 

Medium  and  fine  sand 

well   628,   SOUTH  JAMAICA 

0.229 

2.25 

1 

0.0 

1.0 

12 

Loam 

0.32 

2 

1.0 

5.0 

48 

Medium  sand  and  loam 

0.117 

5.70 

3 

5.0 

10.0 

60 

Coarse   and   medium   sand    (little 
superfine  flour) 

0.200 

4.00 

4 

10.0 

15.0 

60 

Fine  gravel  and  coarse  sand  (little 
superfine  flour) 

WELL   638,   SOUTH   JAMAICA 

0.225 

•    >   •   •   • 

4.00 

1 

0.0 

0.5 

6 

Loam 

0.160 

3.25 

2 

0.5 

1.0 

6 

Fine  sand  and  subsoil 

0.182 

3.13 

3 

1.0 

10,0 

108 

Medium  sand 

0.213 

2.72 

4 

10.0 
11.0 
12.0 

11.0 
12.0 
15.0 

12 
12 
36 

t  •           .  • 

0.210 
0.211 
0.190 

2.33 

5 

i<           <  t 

1.34 

6 

II           t  < 

2.27 

WELL   639,    SOl^THEAST  JAMAICA 

1 

0.0 

0.5 

6 

Loam 

0.132 

2.71 

2 

0.5 

1.0 

6 

Medium  sand  and  coarse  gravel.  . 

0.212 

4.13 

3 

1.0 

5.0 

48 

Medium  sand 

0.230 

2.39 

4 

5.0 

10.0 

60 

Medium  and  fine  sand 

0.245 

5.22 

o 

10.0 

15.0 

60 

Medium  sand 

WELL  659,    SOUTHEAST  JAMAICA 

0.229 

2  16 

1 

0.0 

1.0 

12 

Loam  and  fine  sand 

0.380 

2 

1.0 

5.0 

48 

Fine  sand 

0.215 

1.47 

3 

5.0 
10.0 

10.0 
15.0 

60 
60 

%%                          4  • 

0.192 
0.224 

2.24 

4 

Medium  sand 

1.83 

Norfolk  Coarse  Sand 

TEST-PIT    "B."    northeast    BABYLON 

1 

0.0 

0.1 

1 

Top-soil,  humus 

0.230 

3.00 

2 

0.1 

1.5 

17 

Subsoil 

0.215 

3.65 

3 

1.5 

2.3 

9 

Sand  and  gravel 

0.34 

3.00 

4 

2.3 
3.2 
4.5 

3.2 
4.5 
5.1 

10 
17 

7 

i\                     1  •                        • 1 

0.308 
0.235 
0.0545 

2.64 

5 

It                     11                         ■• 

2.03 

6 

Sand,  gravel  and  clay 

7.75 

7 

5.1 

6.0 

11 

Sand  and  gravel 

0.218 

2.40 

8 

6.0 

6.5 

6 

Sand,  gravel  and  clay 

0.0142 

13.40 

9 

6.5 

Sand  and  eravel 

0.200 

1.84 

WELL    176,    NORTHEAST   BABYLON 

1 

0.0 

0.25 

3 

Organic  matter  and  sand 

2 

0.25 

1.0 

0 

Sandy  loam 

0.17 

7.35 

3 

1.0 
3.0 

3.0 
15.0 

24 
144 

Sand.  Kravel  and  clav 

0.33 
0.29 

7.57 

4 

Fine  gravel  and  sand 

3.62 

stovepipe   well   2,    northeast    BABYLON 

1 

0.0 

3.6 

43 

Gravelly  loam 

0.43 

3.72 

2 

3.6 

4.5 

11 

Clay  and  sand 

0.51 

.3 

4.5 

6.6 

25 

Fine  gravel,   coarse   and   medium 

sand 

0.59 

6.61 

4 

6.6 

7.1 

6 

Fine  gravel,   coarse   and   medium 
sand 

0.60 

4.66 

5A 

7.1 

10.0 

35 

Coarse  and  medium  sand 

0.45 

0.51 

2.44 

5B 

10.0 

12.0 

24 

Coarse  gravel 

10.5 

2.66 

6 

12.0 

13.0 

12 

Coarse  and  fine  gravel  and  coarse 
sand 

1.35 

•    ■    •    ■    ■ 

12.22 

7 

13.0 

15.0 

24 

Coarse,  medium  and  fine  sand..  .  . 

0.33 

1.78 
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The  effective  size  of  these  loams  and  subsoils  probably  lies 
between  0.03  and  0.15  millimeter.  The  coarse  sands  and 
gravels  beneath  the  loam  and  subsoil  range  in  effective  size 
from  0.20  to  0.60  millimeter  or  more.  Even  the  finer  soils 
frequently  contain  much  gravel  and  consequently  have  large 
uniformity  coefficients.  The  porosity  of  the  top-soils  and  sub- 
strata varies  from  30  to  45  per  cent,  of  their  total  volume, 
being  somewhat  larger  for  the  finer  and  more  uniform  soils. 

Movements  of  Soil  Moisture 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
rain  that  falls  on  the  surface  of  southern  Long  Island  runs 
off  over  the  surface;  the  remainder,  if  not  immediately  evap- 
orated, sinks  quickly  into  the  coarse  soils  and  substrata.  The 
subsequent  movements  of  this  water  in  the  pore  spaces  of  the 
soil  may  be  outlined  as  follows : 

(1)  A  portion  under  the  influence  of  gravity,  possibly 
aided  by  capillarity,  sinks  through  the  soils  and  substrata  to 
replenish  the  ground-water  reservoirs  in  the  pore  spaces  of 
the  deep  water  bearing  gravels. 

(2)  Some  is  retained  in  the  pore  spaces  of  the  soil  by  capil- 
larity or  surface  tension  due  to  molecular  forces  on  the  surface 
of  the  films  of  water  that  surround  the  sand  grains.  A  portion 
of  this  moisture  is  absorbed  slowly  by  the  fine  roots  of  vegeta- 
tion and  dissipated  by  the  foliage  above  the  surface,  or  is  used 
up  by  the  minute  plant  life  and  the  small  animals  in  the  top- 
soils. 

(3)  Another  portion  ^likewise  retained  in  the  soils  is  drawn 
by  capillarity  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  evaporated. 

(4)  Still  another  small  portion  of  the  moisture  may  be  lost 
to  the  air  within  partially  saturated  soil  by  interior  evapora- 
tion. 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  rainfall  that  disappears  in 
these  ways  varies  greatly  during  the  year.  The  percolation  to 
the  deep  strata  is  larger  during  the  colder  months  when  the 
surface  evaporation  is  small  and  plant  life  is  inactive,  and  is 
little  or  nothing  in  summer,  when  the  moisture  is  rapidly  dissi- 
pated by  evaporation  or  taken  up  by  vegetation. 

Percolation  Under  Influence  of  Gravity 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the  rate  of  downward  per- 
colation of  soil  moisture  depends  upon  the  coarseness  of  the 
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soil,  the  temperature  and  the  amount  of  moisture  contained. 
The  pore  spaces  of  a  coarse  soil  are  larger  and  th€  force  of 
capillarity  opposes  less  resistance  to  the  downward  movement 
of  the  water  under  the  influence  of  gravity  than  in  a  fine  soil. 
Whatever  the  texture  of  the  soil,  this  resistance  of  capillarity 
decreases  with  the  amount  of  moisture  contained  and  with  the 
increase  in  temperature  or  decrease  in  viscosity. 

The  velocity  of  the  gravitational  movement  of  the  water  in 
the  soil  is  small.  The  observations  of  the  Burr-Hering-Free- 
man  Commission,  shown  graphically  in  Plate  VI  of  Appen- 
dix Vn  of  their  report,  following  page  792,  and  discussed  on 
pages  798  to  805,  indicate  that  the  velocity  of  percolation  in 
the  coarse  outwash  plains  averaged  about  one  foot  per  day  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  of  1903,  ranging  from  0.5  foot  to 
5.0  feet  per  day.  The  rate  of  movement  evidently  increased  in 
late  summer  after  the  early  rains  had  filled  the  ground  with 
moisture  and  was  greater  during  the  entire  season  through 
the  first  ten  feet  than  for  greater  depths. 

In  Bulletin  No.  10,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Division  of  Soils,  Lyman  J.  Briggs  states  on  page  20 : 

'•'  If  the  soil  is  nearly  saturated,  so  that  the  films  connecting 
the  capillary  spaces  are  short  and  thick,  and  the  capillary  spaces 
themselves  are  not  active,  but  little  resistance  is  offered  to  the 
movement  of  water  and  the  addition  of  water  at  the  surface 
is  quickly  felt  farther  down.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soJl 
contains  but  little  water,  the  same  amount  of  water  added  to 
the  surface,  while  producing  marked  changes  in  the  upper 
layers,  will  not  be  felt  so  quickly  at  the  lower  depths  on  account 
of  the  activity  of  the  upper  capillary  spaces  and  the  length 
and  small  cross-section  of  the  connecting  films." 

Light  rains  in  summer  on  dry  soil  are,  therefore,  less 
effective  than  in  spring  and  fall  when  the  soil  is  moist. 

Movement  of  Soil  Moisture  by  Capillarity 

The  downward  percolation  of  water  in  soil  may  be  assisted 
by  capillarity  when  the  surface  tension  of  the  water  in  the 
deeper  soils  is  greater  than  at  the  surface.  The  condition 
arises  as  a  result  of  a  lower  temperature  at  the  bottom  and 
greater  viscosity  there,  or  it  may  result  where  the  deeper 
layers  are  made  up  of  finer  grains  or  contain  less  moisture  than 
the  surface  soil.  Capillarity,  or  surface  tension,  is  of  greatest 
importance,  however,  in  arresting  the  downward  movement  of 
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the  rains  in  the  soils  and  retaining  the  moisture  there  during 
the  growing  period  for  the  uses  of  vegetation. 

If  the  soil  is  already  moist  before  a  rainfall,  some  of  the 
rain-water  may  be  drawn  down  by  gravity  because  the  surface 
tension  cannot  retain  all  of  it.  As  the  soil  fills  with  water  the 
films  connecting  the  capillary  spaces  become  short  and  thick, 
the  curvature  of  the  films  becomes  small,  and  surface  tension, 
which  is  resisting  the  gravitational  movement,  is  decreased. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  portion  of  the  water  flows  down- 
ward until  an  amount  remains  in  the  soil  that  the  surface  ten- 
sion can  support.  Should,  however,  there  be  but  little  moisture 
in  the  soil  previous  to  a  shower  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
rain  may  get  far  below  the  surface,  and  this  portion  will  move 
very  slowly  in  the  dry  soil.  Most  of  the  rain-water  will  be 
distributed  in  the  top-soil,  according  to  the  moisture  content 
and  the  texture  of  the  several  layers  until  a  condition  of  equi- 
Hbrium  is  reached.  A  new  distribution  of  this  moisture  con- 
stantly takes  place,  however,  as  the  small  roots  of  vegetation 
distributed  through  the  soil  mass  absorb  the  water  from  the 
enclosing  sand  grains,  and  moisture  from  other  portions  of 
the  soil  moves  in,  through  capillarity,  to  take  its  place.  Fur- 
thermore, the  moisture  in  the  layer  of  soil  at  the  surface  is 
constantly  evaporated,  and  the  moisture  in  the  soil  beneath 
the  surface  moves  upward  to  be  in  turn  evaporated.  The  rate 
of  capillary  movement  increases  directly  with  the  fineness  of 
the  soil  and  up  to  a  certain  degree  of  saturation  with  the 
moisture  content,  and  increases  inversely  with  the  tempera- 
ture. 

Interior  Evaporation 

Moisture  in  the  soil  is  also  dissipated  at  times  by  interior 
evaporation,  currents  of  air,  moving  in  and  out,  as  the  "  soil 
breathes "  take  up  a  small  amount  of  water  from  the  films 
that  surround  the  sand  grains  and  remove  it  as  aqueous  vapor. 
This  loss  is  probably  not  inconsiderable  in  an  open,  porous  soil 
of  small  moisture  content  through  which  the  air  freely  moves 
under  changes  of  temperature  and  barometric  pressure.  When 
the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  becomes  too  small  for  capil- 
lary movement,  it  exists  as  hygroscopic  water  on  the  soil 
grains  and  is  doubtless  removed  by  the  air  moving  through 
the  soil.  The  amount  of  this  loss  has  not  been  studied  to  any 
extent,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  plants  secure  any  moisture 
from  the  air  within  the  soil. 
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Maximum  Capillary  Rise  of  Water  in  Long  Island  Soils 

Among  other  investigations  on  the  physics  of  Long  Island 
that  were  made  in  1903  by  the  Burr-Hering-Freeman  Com- 
mission, a  series  of  experiments  was  carried  on  to  determine 
the  limit  of  upward  capillary  movement  of  moisture  in  par- 
tially saturated  soils,  which  are  fully  described  in  the  report 
of  the  commission,  pages  603  to  613.  Long  Island  sands, 
sifted  but  not  washed,  were  selected  for  this  work.  The  final 
results  of  these  experiments  are  exhibited  on  Sheet  138,  Ace. 
L  660,  taken  from  page  612  of  the  report.  This  diagram  shows 
the  limit  of  "  partial  capillarity  "  as  it  is  called,  or  the  greatest 
hight  to  which  moisture  rises  through  surface  tension  in  par- 
tially saturated  sands  of  a  given  effective  size.  From  the 
upper  curve  of  this  diagram,  which  represents  the  maximum 
hight  through  which  an  appreciable  amount  of  water  was  ob- 
served to  move  in  wet  soils,  the  maximum  rise  corresponding 
to  effective  size  is  as  follows: 


Effective  Size  of  Soil 

Limit  of  Partial  Capillarity 

in  Millimeters 

in  Feet 

0.03 

7.00 

0.05 

6.00 

0.10 

4.25 

0.20 

2.75 

0.30 

2.00 

0.40 

1.65 

0.50 

1.40 

0.60 

1.25 

0.70 

1.15 

0.80 

1.05 

0.90 

0.95 

1.00 

0.90 

For  material  of  the  fineness  of  the  Long  Island  loams  and 
subsoils,  which  have  an  effective  size  of  from  0.03  to  0.15  milli- 
meter, it  appears  that  the  limit  of  capillary  rise,  when  wet, 
is  from  four  to  seven  feet.  From  the  lower  curves  of  the 
diagram  it  is  evident,  however,  if  the  material  is  dry,  that 
moisture  does  not  rise  in  even  the  finest  soils  over  two  feet. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  thickness  of  these 
fine  soils  in  the  plains  of  southern  Suffolk  county  is  .in  no 
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case  much  over  36  inches,  and,  if  the  surface  of  the  ground- 
water is  below  the  subsoil,  vegetation  is  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  moisture  that  the  force  of  capillarity  draws  up 
through  the  coarse  sands  and  gravels  underlying  the  subsoils 
into  which  the  roots  do  not  penetrate.  It  has  been  noted  that 
the  effective  sizes  of  the  coarse  sands  and  gravels  range  from 
0.20  to  0.60  millimeter;  from  the  above  table  it  appears  that 
water  does  not  rise  in  such  material,  even  when  wet,  to  a 
greater  hight  than  one  to  three  feet,  and  moisture  determina- 
tions taken  in  test-pits,  excavated  in  1903,  to  the  water-table 
confirm  these  figures.  In  dry  material  of  these  effective  sizes, 
moisture  does  not  even  rise  as  much  as  12  inches. 

Under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  moisture  cannot, 
therefore,  reach  the  roots  of  plants  through  these  substrata  of 
coarse  sand  if  the  moisture  has  to  pass  from  a  ground- water 
surface  through  a  hight  of  more  than  three  feet.  If  the  depth 
of  soil  and  subsoil  is,  on  the  average,  30  inches,  and  the  sands 
and  gravels  below  are  of  such  texture  that  the  average  capil- 
lary rise  below  the  subsoil  is  say  24  inches,  it  is  evident  that 
vegetation  can  obtain  no  moisture  from  the  water-table  or  the 
surface  of  saturation  when  this  is  over  54  inches  below  the 
ground  surface,  or  let  us  say  five  feet,  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

In  order  to  confirm  these  conclusions  by  full  size  experi- 
ments on  the  natural  soils  and  substrata  of  Long  Island  that 
would  be  more  convincing  to  the  average  man  than  the  deduc- 
tions from  the  above  investigations  of  1903,  a  series  of  experi- 
ments was  planned  in  the  fall  of  1907  and  carried  out  at  the 
Varick  Street  laboratory  during  the  ensuing  five  months.  Gal- 
vanized-iron  tanks  six  inches  in  diameter  and  six  feet  long, 
open  at  both  ends,  with  a  screen  at  the  bottom,  were  filled  with 
soil  at  three  representative  localities  along  the  line  of  the  pro- 
posed collecting  works  in  southern  Suffolk  county  as  follows: 


Test- 
pit 


Type  of  Soil 

Prom  U.  S.  Bureau 

OF  Soils 


Location 


Depth    Depth 

OF  OF 

Top-soil  Subsoil 

in  in 

Inches    Inches 


B 


Norfolk  coarse  sandy  loam .  Cultivated  field  1  i»i  miles  north- 
west of  Babylon  on  North 
street,  200  yards  cast  of 
Belmont  avenue 10  24 

Norfolk  coarse  sand "Babylon   experiment   station," 

West  Islip.  in  scrub  oak  barrens         1  17 

Norfolk  sand Corn  field  on  property  of  H.  E. 

Bergen,  near  Sans  Souci  lakes. 

2  miles  northeast  of  Sayville. .  9  15 


SHEET 


^  ci  a  <^  C^  CS  o 

EPecNxe  S/jLe  /n  Mi /h meter 3 


c5  -^ 


J 


J 
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Two  tanks  were  taken  from  each  pit;  one  at  each  point 
called  A-1,  B-1  and  C-1,  respectively,  represented  a  complete 
section  from  the  surface;  the  second,  designated  A-2,  B-2  and 
C-2,  respectively,  was  not  intended  to  include  the  top-soil. 

The  tanks  were  carefully  filled  in  an  inverted  position  on 
the  ground,  samples  of  each  stratum  taken  in  jars  for  mechan- 
ical analysis,  and  all  shipped  to  Varick  Street  laboratory.  The 
tanks  were  there  placed  within  others  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  as  shown  in  the  sketch  on  Sheet  139,  Ace.  L  500. 
A  tube  two  inches  in  diameter  on  the  outside  of  the  larger 
tanks  and  connecting  at  the  bottom  served  to  show  the  hight 
of  water  in  both  the  outer  and  the  inner  tank.  It  was  planned 
to  maintain  the  "  ground-water  "  level  in  these  soils  at  differ- 
ent levels  and  determine  the  amounts  of  water  that  were  car- 
ried to  the  surface  by  capillarity  and  evaporated,  by  observing 
the  loss  of  weight  of  the  cans  at  proper  intervals.  Tempera- 
tures of  the  surface  soils  were  taken  daily,  and  the  humidity 
and  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  room  observed.  The  soil 
surface  was  maintained  so  far  as  possible  flush  with  the  top 
edge  of  the  tanks,  and  the  evaporation  at  the  surface  was  in- 
creased by  an  electric  fan,  which  ran  during  the  daylight 
hours. 

Frequent  rains  in  November  had  saturated  the  ground  with 
water  and  the  soils  in  the  tanks  were  wet  when  taken  to  the 
laboratory.  Some  time  was  necessary  to  evaporate  the  surplus 
water  and  the  early  measurements  were  consequently  unsatis- 
factory and  were  discarded.  When  the  weighing  experiments 
were  completed  with  the  "  ground-water  "  surface  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tubes,  the  amount  of  moisture  remaining  in  the  soils 
was  determined.  These  experiments  have  been  in  charge  of 
Assistant  Engineer  James  L.  Davis,  who  has  been  advised 
throughout  the  work  by  Mr.  George  C.  Whipple,  Consulting 
Engineer,  who  has  worked  up  the  final  diagrams  of  results 
shown  on  Sheets  140  to  145,  inclusive,  Aces.  L  1018  to  L  1023, 
inclusive. 

These  diagrams  show  the  texture  of  the  soils  in  the  tanks, 
the  loss  of  water,  with  the  water  surface  at  various  depths 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  the  moisture  content  at  the 
close  of  the  experiment.  The  amount  of  loss  from  the  tanks, 
taken  from  the  curves  of  these  diagrams,  is  shown  in  the  table 
on  page  539,  which  presents  the  following  facts: 

When  the  water  stood  one  foot  below  the  soil  surface,  the 
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losses  from  the  tanks  which  had  a  soil  cover  amounted  to 
0.09  to  0.20  pound  per  day,  and  were  apparently  proportional 
to  the  fineness  as  well  as  the  entire  depth  of  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil. These  figures  agree  very  well  with  the  results  of  similar 
experiments  made  by  the  Burr-Hering-Freeman  Commission 
at  Floral  Park  in  1903.  (See  Report,  pages  766  to  768  and 
Plate  III  following  page  770.) 

When  the  water  was  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
soils  in  Tanks  A-1,  A-2  and  C-1,  which  had  soil  layers  at  this 
depth,  the  losses  were  from  0.065  to  0.10  pound  per  day.  Where 
this  depth  of  water  surface  was  below  the  subsoil  in  the  two 
tanks,  B-1  and  C-2,  the  losses  were  only  0.02  to  0.05  pound. 
As  before,  the  losses  were,  in  general,  proportional  to  the  fine- 
ness and  depth  of  the  soil  and  subsoil.  This  was  also  true 
when  the  water  surface  was  three  feet  below  the  soil  surface. 

The  losses  of  moisture  when  the  water  surface  in  each  tank 
was  at  the  same  distance  below  the  fine  subsoil,  gives  a  better 
comparison  of  the  several  substrata. 


EVAPORATION  PROM  LONG  ISLAND  SOIL  IN  TANKS 
AT  VARICK  STREET  LABORATORY 


Tank  Number 


A- 1       A-2 


B-1 


B-2 


C-I 


C-2 


Thickness  of  soil  and  subsoil  in  feet.  .  .  .    2.8  2.1 

Effective  size  of  surface  soil 0.063      0.06 

Effective  size  of  sand  below  subsoil .  .  .    0.245      0.25 
Evaporation  in  pounds*  per  day  when 

water  was  1  foot  below  surface  and  in 

subsoil  layers 0.200      0.120 

Evaporation  in  pounds  per  day  when 

water  was   2  feet   below  surface;  in 

subsoil  layers  of  Tanks  A-1.  A-2  and 

C-2,  and  below  these  layers  in  others.    0.090      0.065 
Evaporation  in  pounds  per  day  when 

water  was  3  feet  below  surface  and 

below  all  subsoil  layers 0.048    0.045 

Evaporation  in  pounds  per  day  when 

water  was  1  foot  below  the  bottom  of 

subsoil 0.040      0.045 

Evaporation  in  pounds  per  day   when 

water  was  2  feet  below  the  bottom  of 

subsoil 0.035      0.038 


1.5  0.0 

0.280      0.32 
sand 
0.440      0.30 


2.0  1.3 

0,155      0.14 
gravelly 
0.210      0.25 


0.090      0.025      0.140      0.030 


0.053      0.017      0.090      0.020 


0.035      0.012      0.048      0.012 


0.042    t0.023      0.048      0.016 


0.025    t0.017      0.020      0.010 


•For  these  tanks,  six  inches  in  diameter,  a  loss  of  one  pound  of  water  per  day 
is  approximately  equivalent  to  one  inch  in  depth  of  water  daily  upon  the  surface  of 
the  tanks 

tLosses  at  one  and  two  feet,  respectively,  below  the  surface  of  the  sand  in 
the  tank 

Only  0.016  to  0.045  pound  per  day  was  lost  when  the  water 
surfaces  were  one  foot  below  the  subsoils  and  only  0.010  to 
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0.038  pound  per  day  when  the  water  surface  was  two  feet 
below. 

The  greater  losses  in  the  tanks  which  had  the  thicker  lay- 
ers of  soil  and  subsoil,  even  when  the  water  surface  was  in 
the  coarse  sand  two  feet  below  the  finer  material,  suggests 
that  some  of  this  loss  represented  the  evaporation  of  capillary 
and  hygroscopic  moisture  from  the  fine  surface  soils.  The 
amount  of  moisture  in  these  top-soils  at  the  close  of  the  ex- 
periments was  considerable  after  they  had  been  cut  off  from 
any  source  of  supply  for  a  month.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore, 
to  suppose  that  the  amount  of  moisture  that  was  carried  up- 
ward one  foot  by  surface  tension  in  the  coarse  substrata  was 
about  0.02  pound  rather  than  the  larger  values  that  appear  in 
the  Tanks  A-1,  A-2,  B-1  and  C-1  which  had  a  soil  cover,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  amount  of  moisture  that  was  raised 
through  two  feet  of  these  coarse  sands  was  still  less.  Further 
experiments  of  longer  duration  on  tanks  of  greater  hight  seem 
desirable. 

The  amount  of  moisture  required  by  growing  crops  is  given 
by  Risler  as  follows: 


Consumption  of  Water 
Crop  in  Inches  per  Day 


Meadow  grass 0. 134  to  0.267 

Oats   0. 140  to  0. 193 

Indian  corn 0.110  to  0.157 

Clover    0. 140  to 

Vineyard    0.035  to  0.031 

Wheat 0.106  to  0.110 

Rye   0.091  to   

Potatoes  0.038  to  0.055 

Oak  trees 0.038  to  0.035 

Fir  trees 0.020  to  0.043 


Evidently  an  amount  of  moisture  equivalent  to  the  prob- 
able rise  of  water  in  pounds  per  day  in  these  coarse  Long 
Island  sands,  through  even  one  foot  in  hight,  which  may  be 
placed  at  0.02  inch  in  depth,  is  insufficient  for  any  of  the  crops 
grown  on  Long  Island  and  hardly  enough  for  oak  and  fir 
trees. 
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The  fact  that  the  loss  of  moisture  was  but  little  less  when 
the  surface  of  saturation  was  two  feet  below  the  subsoil,  and 
the  uniformity  of  the  small  loss  in  Tank  B-2,  which  had  no 
soil  cover,  suggest  that  some  of  these  losses  may  have  been 
due  to  interior  evaporation  rather  than  to  capillary  rise  in  the 
coarse  sands. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  roots  of  vegetation  can  obtain  any 
moisture  that  has  been  evaporated  from  a  water  surface  within 
the  sands  several  feet  below  the  subsoils,  because  the  tem- 
perature at  this  depth  would  be  lower  than  that  of  the  soils 
in  which  the  roots  lie,  and  the  moisture-laden  air  rising  to 
the  surface  would  increase  in  temperature,  and  no  moisture 
would  be  condensed  where  the  roots  could  reach  it.  Of  course, 
some  mi|^ht  be  condensed  in  the  surface  layers  at  night,  but 
the  cooling  during  the  night  hours  does  not  extend  far  below 
the  surface.  More  water  would  probably  come  in  this  way  as 
dew  from  the  atmosphere  than  from  the  interior  sources. 

From  all  these  considerations  of  the  losses  of  moisture 
from  the  tanks  and  the  diagrams  showing  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  the  soils  at  the  end  of  the  experiments,  it  appears  that 
no  appreciable  amount  of  moisture  is  drawn  upward  by  capil- 
larity in  the  coarse  sands  that  underlie  the  Suffolk  County 
plains  soils  through  a  greater  distance  than  two  feet.  Even 
if  a  small  amount  of  moisture  is  raised  through  a  greater  dis- 
tance as  aqueous  vapor  by  air  within  the  soil  mass,  it  is  un- 
likely that  such  moisture  would  be  available  to  the  roots  of 
vegetation  in  the  soil. 

Conservation  of  Soil  Moisture 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages  that  the 
results  of  the  tank  experiments  on  the  Suffolk  County  soils 
indicated  that  the  finer  top-soils  retained  their  moisture  for 
many  weeks  after  they  were  cilt  off  from  the  source  of  supply 
by  the  lowering  of  the  water-table.  The  amount  of  moisture 
that  may  be  retained  in  fine  top-soils  is  also  exhibited  in  Dia- 
gram 54  in  the  report  of  the  Burr-Hering-Freeman  Commis- 
sion, page  603.  Two  diagrams  recently  compiled  by  Mr. 
George  C.  Whipple,  from  unpublished  data  obtained  by  this 
commission  in  1903,  are  exhibited  on  Sheets  146  and  147,  Aces. 
L  682  and  L  683.  The  first  shows  that  the  loams  and  subsoils 
at  Floral  Park  and  Hempstead,  which  are  typical  of  the  bet- 
ter Long  Island  soils,  contained  five  to  seven  times  the  amount 
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of  moisture  that  existed  in  the  coarse  sands  and  gravel  be- 
neath. The  second  diagram  shows  the  retentiveness  of  these 
soils  during  a  portion  of  the  month  of  August,  1903.  No  rain- 
fall of  any  consequence  occurred  between  the  7th  and  the  25th, 
yet  there  was  nearly  as  much  moisture  in  the  soil  at  Floral 
Park  at  the  end  of  this  18th  day  period  as  in  the  beginning. 
The  soil  at  Rockville  Center  lost,  in  the  same  time,  about  one- 
third  of  its  moisture  content.  No  attempt  was  made  in  either 
case  to  prevent  the  loss  of  moisture  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  cultivation. 

These  are  but  typical  of  the  moisture  conditions  in  the 
surface  strata  throughout  Long  Island,  where  there  is  a  soil 
covering  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.  Without  the  res- 
ervoir of  moisture  that  exists  as  capillary  water  in  the  finer 
top-soils,  crops  could  not  be  grown  on  these  sandy  plains  w-here 
the  soil  is  over  two  or  three  feet  above  the  water-table,  unless 
it  rained  almost  constantly.  The  porous  leachy  soils  in  Suf- 
folk county  only  support  crops  when  they  are  made  finer  and 
more  retentive  of  moisture  by  turning  in  manure  or  other  or- 
ganic matter. 

Various  methods  of  conserving  moisture  in  the  soil  are 
familiar  to  the  farmer.  A  mulch  of  soil  is  created  by  loosen- 
ing  up  the  earth  for  three  inches  or  more  in  depth,  and  some- 
times a  mulch  of  straw  or  manure  is  spread  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  moisture.  The 
mulch  rapidly  dries  out,  and  interposes,  between  the  soil  filled 
with  moisture  and  the  dry  air,  a  layer  that,  because  of  its  loose 
character  and  its  dryness,  prevents  the  rapid  movement  of  the 
moisture  through  it  to  the  surface. 

The  surface  of  the  soil  is  usually  cultivated  after  a  heavy 
rain  and  most  frequently  in  the  spring,  to  save  the  water  that 
has  entered  the  ground  during  the  winter.  Subsoiling  and 
deep  fall  ploughing  serve  the  same  purpose,  and  these  may  not 
only  conserve  but  increase  the  soil  moisture  by  making  the 
conditions  favorable  for  the  movement  of  moisture  from  other 
strata  toward  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  of  the  crops  are  feed- 
ing. Many  interesting  experiments  on  the  conservation  of  soil 
moisture  have  been  made  by  Prof.  F.  H.  King  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  which  are  described  in  his  "  Physics  of 
Agriculture.*' 

The  surface  soils  of  the  outwash  plains  in  Suffolk  county, 
as  well  as  those  in  western  Long  Island,  with  little  exception, 
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are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  moisture  that  they  retain  for 
the  growth  of  crops.  It  will  be  shown  that  on  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  outwash  plains  is  the  surface  of  satura- 
tion in  the  substrata  sufficiently  near  the  surface  soils  to  sup- 
ply the  growing  crops  with  moisture.  The  possibilities  of  even 
the  coarse  open  soils  of  the  Suffolk  County  scrub  oak  barrens 
to  retain  the  moisture  needed  for  all  varieties  of  crops,  were 
demonstrated  last  year  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Fullerton  of  the  Long 
Island  railroad,  at  Medford,  on  the  Main  line  of  the  Long 
Island  railroad. 

Several  acres  of  land  were  purchased  within  the  area  desig- 
nated by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  as  Sassafras  gravelly  loam.  This 
was  cleared  of  the  scrub  oak  forest;  wood  ashes  were  added 
to  make  the  soil  alkaline  and  the  natural  humus  and  some 
stable  manure  were  turned  in.  The  water-table  is  40  feet  be- 
low the  ground  surface  of  this  experimental  farm,  and  moisture 
could  not  possibly  have  reached  the  surface  from  such  a  depth ; 
yet,  Avith  this  preliminary  treatment,  and  by  means  of  ap- 
proved methods  of  cultivation  or  "  dry  farming "  during  the 
growing  season,  splendid  crops  of  vegetables  of  all  varieties 
were  grown  without  other  moisture  than  fell  on  the  surface. 
The  rainfall  in  Suffolk  county,  during  the  summer  of  1907, 
was  not  large  and  that  for  the  whole  year  was  slightly  below 
the  normal.  Vegetable  crops  failed  on  farms  near  this  ex- 
periment station  where  the  soils  were  not  properly  cultivated, 
to  retain  the  summer  rains.  The  success  of  the  Medford  sta- 
tion can  be  repeated  elsewhere  in  Suffolk  county,  where  the 
soils  are  equally  good,  regardless  of  the  hight  of  the  surface 
above  the  ground-water. 

EXTENT   OF    SUFFOLK   COUNTY   AGRICULTURAL 

INTERESTS 

The  areas  under  cultivation  within  the  catchment  area  of 
the  proposed  Suffolk  County  supply  are  shown  on  Sheet  149, 
Ace.  5334,  which  exhibits  the  character  of  the  surface  vegeta- 
tion on  this  area,  the  location  of  the  larger  villages  and  the 
relation  of  these  and  the  cultivated  areas  to  the  line  of  the 
proposed  collecting  works. 

The  relative  areas  under  cultivation,  in  pasture,  sproutland, 
woodland,  meadow  of  fresh  marsh  and  salt  marsh,  are  given 
in  the  table  following.     Only  30,000  acres,  or  15  per  cent,  of 
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the  entire  catchment  area  of  332  square  miles,  is  cultivated, 
and  some  of  this  is  unprofitable  grass  land.  The  character 
of  the  crops  on  these  cultivated  lands  in  1907  is  shown  by  the 
small  letters  on  this  map.  Where  no  letters  are  shown,  hay 
crops  were  grown.  As  already  stated,  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  moraines  is  under  cultivation  than  the  outwash  plains.  One- 
quarter  of  the  moraine  surface  within  the  southerly  Suffolk 
County  catchment  is  under  cultivation,  whereas  only  15,000 
acres,  or  11  per  cent,  of  the  outwash  plains,  are  devoted  to 
agricultural  uses. 

SURFACE  CHARACTER  OF  SUFFOLK  COUNTY  WATERSHEDS 


Ground-water 

Ground-water 

Total 

Catchment  of 

the 

Catchment 

Ground-water 

Southern  Suffolk 

of  the 

Catchment 

Character 

County  Sources 

Peconic 

OF  THE  Pro- 

OP Surface 

Valley 

posed  SUF- 

Outwash 

Mo- 

Sources 

FOLK  County 

Plains 

rames 

Total 

Total 

Sources 

Cultivated 

Area  in  square  miles.  . . . 

23.93 

20.55 

44.48 

4.63 

49.11 

Percentage  of  total .... 
Pasture 

Area  in  square  miles .  . . 

11.3 

25.1 

15.14 

12.18 

14.81 

1.50 

3.16 

4.66 

0.07 

4.73 

Percentage  of  total .... 

0.7 

3.8 

).59 

0.19 

1.42 

Sproutland 

Area  in  square  miles .  . . 

.    123.20 

29.50 

1  -2.70 

11.02 

163.72 

Percentage  of  total .... 

58.4 

36.1 

2.00 

29.02 

49.38 

Woodland 

Area  in  square  miles .  .  . 

67.17 

28.16 

85.33 

19.13 

104.46 

Percentage  of  total .... 

26.8 

34.4 

29.06 

50.37 

31.48 

Fresh  Marsh 

Area  in  square  miles .  . . 

5.86 

0.49 

6.35 

3.13 

9.48 

Percentage  of  total .... 

2.73 

0.6 

2.16 

8.24 

2.86 

Salt  Marsh 

Area  in  square  miles .  . . 

0.16 

0.00 

0.16 

0.00 

0.16 

Percentage  of  total .... 

0.07 

0.00 

0.05 

0.00 

0.05 

Total  square  miles 

S11.8S 

81.89 

893.88 

37.98 

831.88 

Per  cent,  of  total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Much  of  this  cultivated  land  in  southern  Suffolk  county 
is,  furthermore,  far  from  the  line  of  the  proposed  south  shore 
collecting  works.  Only  about  9,000  acres,  or  30  per  cent,  of 
this  cultivated  land,  is  within  a  distance  of  one  mile  of  the 
proposed  works. 

Effect  of  Operation  of  Works  on  Well  Supply 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  water  surface  in  wells 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  proposed  collecting  works 
would,  by  their  operation,  be  lowered  several  feet;  but  most 
of  this  depression  of  the  ground-water  table  would  take  place 
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within  the  lOOO-foot  right-of-way  that  it  is  proposed  to  pur- 
chase. The  lowering  of  the  water  in  any  wells  outside  of  this 
right-of-way  would  not  be  much  greater  than  the  normal 
fluctuation  in  the  water-table  that  takes  place  in  the  course 
of  years  through  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  rainfall.  The 
additional  lift  in  such  wells  that  might  at  times  be  necessary 
because  of  the  pumping  of  the  proposed  works  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  cause  much  annoyance.  Water  for  all  purposes 
could  be  drawn  as  readily  after  the  works  were  in  operation 
as  before.  The  proposed  location  is,  in  general,  so  far  back 
from  the  villages  and  farms  along  the  south  shore  and  in  the 
Peconic  valley  that  but  few  domestic  wells  would  be  seriously 
affected. 

Effect  of  Proposed  Works  on  Soil  Moisture 

The  dotted  lines  on  the  map.  Sheet  149,  Ace.  5334,  are 
lines  of  equal  depth  of  the  water-table,  or  the  surface  of  satura- 
tion below  the  ground  surface.  It  is  evident  that  on  the  whole 
length  of  the  line  in  southern  Suffolk  county  the  ground  sur- 
face is  generally  over  5  feet,  and  seldom  less  than  10  feet  above 
the  ground- water  surface,  except  within  the  valleys  of  the  larger 
streams.  The  experiments  on  soil  moisture  have  shown  that 
only  within  the  areas  enclosed  by  the  lines  of  five  feet  depth 
of  ground-water  where  the  water-table  is  less  than  five  feet 
from  the  surface,  would  the  lowering  of  the  ground-water 
through  the  pumping  on  the  proposed  line  possibly  decrease 
the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  Outside  of  the  5-foot  lines 
on  the  map  where  the  ground  surface  is  more  than  this  hight 
above  the  water-table,  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  surface 
soils  is  independent  of  the  movement  of  the  ground-water. 
All  vegetation  in  the  soils  where  the  surface  is  more  than 
five  feet  above  the  ground-water,  secure  only  the  water  from 
the  rains  that  the  soils  are  able  to  retain  as  it  passes  down  to 
the  deep  water  bearing  strata. 

The  total  area  of  surface  of  the  whole  Suffolk  County 
catchment  area,  within  which  the  ground-water  is  less  than 
five  feet  below  the  ground  surface,  is  only  15,000  acres,  or 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area  of  212,000  acres,  or  332 
square  miles;  and  in  the  catchment  of  the  southern  Suffolk 
County  sources,  but  little  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  sur- 
face is  within  this  hight  above  the  ground-water  as  follows : 
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Watershed 


Catchment  Area. 
Less  Than 
Total  5  Feet  Above 

Area  Ground-water 

Surface 


Southern  Suffolk  County  sources 

Area  in  square  miles 293.7 

Per  cent,  of  whole .... 

Peconic  Valley  sources 

Area  in  square  miles 38.0 

Per  cent,  of  whole .... 

Total  catchment  area  in  square  miles SS1.7 

Per  cent,  of  whole .... 


15.32 
5.20 

7.92 
20.90 

SS.S4 

7.00 


The  vegetation  supported  'by  the  soils  on  93  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  catchment  area  obtains  no  moisture  from  the  water- 
table  below  them.  Not  all  of  the  small  area  in  which  the 
water-table  is  less  than  five  feet  below  the  surface  would  be 
aflFected  by  the  proposed  ground^water  collecting  works,  be- 
cause the  ground-water  surface  would  not,  at  any  time,  be 
greatly  depressed  beyond  a  distance  of  one  mile  from  the 
collecting  works. 

Within  a  belt  one  mile  either  side  of  the  collecting  works 
in  southern  Suffolk  county,  only  8000  acres,  or  4.3  per  cent, 
of  the  surface  of  the  entire  catchment  area,  would  be  within 
five  feet  of  the  ground-water,  and  the  moisture  of  the  soils 
in  only  this  small  portion  of  the  watershed  would  be  effected. 
This  area,  however,  includes  about  3000  acres  of  meadow  and 
marsh  land  in  the  bottom  of  the  valleys,  now  worthless  for 
agriculture,  that  could  be  cultivated  if  the  water  were  depressed 
below  the  top-soils,  so  that  only  5000  acres,  or  2.7  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  catchment  area  in  southern  .Suffolk  county  could 
be  effected  injuriously  by  the  proposed  collecting  works,  and 
3000  acres  of  marsh  land,  or  1.6  per  cent.,  would,  at  the  same 
time,  be  improved.  The  land  on  which  the  soil  moisture  would 
be  decreased  by  the  operation  of  the  proposed  works  is  not 
by  any  means  occupied  by  farms  at  this  time.  Only  750  acres, 
or  0.4  per  cent,  of  the  watershed,  could  possibly  be  injured 
now. 

About  2100  acres,  or  8.7  per  cent,  of  the  surface  within  a 
mile  of  the  Peconic  Valley  collecting  works  is  within  five  feet 
of  the  ground-water,  and  of  this  area  about  1000  acres  is  in 
swamp  and  water  surface,  and  only  100  acres,  or  0.4  per  cent, 
of  the  catchment  area  of  38  square  miles,  is  under  cultivation. 

The  branch  lines  in  the  interior  valleys  would  be  operated 
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only  at  intervals  of  several  years,  when  the  rainfall  was  de- 
ficient, and  the  small  areas  of  low  ground  in  the  narrow  val- 
leys, in  which  the  soil  moisture,  on  rare  occasions,  might  be 
diminished,  have  not  been  considered. 

The  total  area  within  the  entire  Suffolk  County  catchment 
area  of  332  square  miles,  or  212,000  acres,  in  which  the  sur- 
face soil  is  less  than  five  feet  from  the  ground-water  and  within 
a  mile  of  the  main  collecting  works,'  is  only  10,100  acres,  or 
4.8  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  this  includes  about  4000  acres 
of  water  surface  and  swamps  that  would  be  benefited  by  any 
lowering  of  the  ground-water  surface.  Of  the  remaining 
6100  acres,  or  2.9  per  cent,  of  the  catchment  area,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  only  850  acres,  or  0.4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  water- 
shed is  now  under  cultivation  and  might  be  damaged  by  the 
proposed  works. 

Even  in  the  areas  where  the  surface  moisture  in  the  soil 
would  be  decreased  by  lowering  the  water-table,  the  land  would 
be  no  less  valuable  for  most  crops.  Perhaps  some  vegetables 
that  require  a  great  deal  of  water  could  not  profitably  be 
raised  there;  but  other  crops,  equally  valuable,  could  be  cul- 
tivated. 

The  general  truth  of  the  above  deductions,  that  no  dam- 
age would  result  where  the  ground  is  far  above  the  water- 
table,  is  well  shown  on  Sheet  152,  Ace.  L  692.  All  the  dam- 
age cases  that  have  been  brought  against  The  City,  in  Queens 
and  Nassau  counties,  for  lowering  the  ground-water,  have  been 
located  on  low  lands  near  the  driven-well  stations  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  streams.  The  vast  acres  of  profitable  truck 
farms  in  western  Long  Island  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Brook- 
lyn ground-water  works  that  have  suffered  no  injury  whatever 
from  the  lowering  of  the  ground-water,  is  sufficient  refutation 
of  the  objections  of  the  Suffolk  County  agricultural  interests 
to  the  diversion  of  the  proposed  ground-water  supply. 
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LOCAL  USES  OF  WATER  IN  SUFFOLK  COUNTY 

BY    WALTER    E.    SPEAR,    DIVISION    ENGINEER 

In  diverting  the  ground-waters  of  Suffolk  county,  New 
York  City  must  recognize  the  priority  of  right  of  this  county 
to  all  water  that  is  required  there  for  local  uses.  Water  is 
now  used  in  Suffolk  county  for  domestic  supply,  street  and 
lawn  sprinkling,  various  small  manufacturing  uses,  steam- 
power,  wash  water,  etc.,  and  the  flows  of  many  streams  are 
still  utilized  for  water-power.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
amount  of  water  now  developed  within  the  proposed  Suffolk 
County  watersheds  is  as  follows: 

Million  Gallons 
per  Day 

Public  water-supplies  (maximum  ground- wat^r  pump- 
age  of  local  water- works  in  summer  months)  ...      5 

Steam-power,  wash  water,  and  other  small  commer- 
cial uses  (surface  and  ground-waters  from  private 
plants)   1 

Water-power  (average  flow  of  streams  that  may  be 
utilized)   ..,.  80 

Total  amount  used 86 


The  water  now  used  for  public  supply,  steam-power,  wash 
water,  and  similar  commercial  uses,  could  not  be  diverted  with- 
out seriously  interfering  with  the  health  and  prosperity  of 
these  Suffolk  County  towns,  and  these  waters  would  neces- 
sarily be  supplied  by  New  York  City  should  the  operation  of 
the  proposed  collecting  works  interfere  with  the  present  sources 
of  supply.  It  does  not  appear  at  all  necessary,  however,  to 
replace  in  the  streams  any  surface-water  that  is  now  used 
for  water-power.  The  falls  at  these  water-power  plants  are 
low,  and  the  entire  amount  of  power  developed  is  insignificant. 
This  power  could,  at  small  expense,  be  replaced  by  steam- 
power  or  perhaps  by  electric  power  from  the  central  power- 
station  of  the  proposed  collecting  works. 
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PUBLIC  WATER-SUPPLIES 

As  ground-water  exists  everywhere  in  the  gravels  beneath 
the  surface  in  Suffolk  county,  abundant  supplies  of  water  for 
domestic  uses  and  irrigation  have  been  easily  obtained  by  sink- 
ing a  well  a  short  distance  into  the  ground.  Much  of  the 
population  within  the  proposed  watersheds,  probably  over  50 
per  cent.,  is  still  supplied  by  small  driven  or  dug  wells  near 
their  dwellings  and  farm  buildings.  There  are  no  sewerage 
systems  in  the  Suffolk  County  villages  and  the  disposal  of 
sewage  and  household  wastes  in  the  ground  has  made  the  wa- 
ters within  the  villages  unfit  for  use,  and  the  larger  villages 
are  supplied  by  local  water- works. 

Public  water-supplies  have  been  established  within  the  pro- 
posed catchment  area,  through  private  enterprise,  at  Amity- 
ville,  Babylon,  Bayshore,  Patchogue,  Quogue  and  Riverhead. 
The  ownership  of  these  plants,  their  yield,  and  the  villages 
supplied  from  each  station  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY  WATER-WORKS 


Location 
OF  Station 


Owner 
OF  Works 


Villages  Served 


pumpage  in 
Gallons  Per  Day 

Maximum      Minimum 


Amity  ville. 
Babylon. . . 
Bayshore.  . 
Patchogue. 
Quogue.  .  . 


Amityville   Water 

Company Amityville 170,000 

Sumpwams  Water 

Company Babylon 380.000 

Great  South  Bay  Bayshore,    Islip    and    East 
Water  Company.       Islip 2.000,000 

Great  South   Bay  Patchogue,  Blue  Point,  Bav- 
Water  Company.       port  and  Sayville .' .      1,564.000 

Quantuck     Water  Quogue.  East  Quogue,  West- 
Company 


Riverhead . 


hampton  and  Westhamp- 

ton  beach 

Riverhead    Water 
Works  Company.  Riverhead 


900,000 
10.000 
Total 5,114,000 


40,000 
160,000 
600.000 
900.000 

20,000 

10,000 

1,730,000 


Description  of  Water-Works 

The  above  plants  are  briefly  described  in  the  following 
pages,  and  photographs  of  the  larger  plants  follow  this  ap- 
pendix.    (Plates  19  to  22,  inclusive.) 


AMITYVILLE 


The  water-works  system  in  Amityville  was  built  in  1893 
by  the  Amityville  Water  Company,  and  has  since  been  extended 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  pace  with  the  population. 
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The  puniping-plant  of  these  works  is  located  in  the  base- 
ment of  a  brick  building  owned  by  the  Electric  Light  Company. 
The  plant  comprises  two  half-million-gallon  Knowles  com- 
pound duplex,  non-condensing  pumps  usually  run  at  80  per 
cent,  of  rated  piston  speed.  The  pumps  are  run  by  steam  fur- 
nished by  the  Electric  Light  Company,  and  the  pumping  is 
usually  done  at  night  while  the  lighting  plant  is  in  operation, 
the  same  force  running  both  plants.  The  boilers  operating 
the  two  plants  are  two  E.  P.  Hampson  &  Co.  horizontal  return 
tubular  boilers  of  85  H.P.  each  and  one  new  150-H.P.  boiler 
of  same  pattern  made  by  McEwen  Bros,  of  New  York. 

The  force  employed  on  the  pumping  and  lighting  plants 
consists  of  a  chief  engineer,  one  assistant  engineer  and  one 
fireman.  The  two  companies,  while  not  identical,  are  com- 
posed largely  of  the  same  stockholders. 

The  supply  is  taken  from  two  6-inch  driven  wells  40  feet 
deep,  whose  yield  is  but  little  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  is 
pumped  to  a  standpipe  20  feet  by  125  feet  of  293,000  gallons 
capacity,  located  near  the  pumping-station.  The  maximum 
pumpage  of  this  plant  in  summer  is  about  170,000  gallons, 
while  in  winter  the  minimum  is  about  40,000  gallons  per  day. 
The  population  of  Amityville  in  the  summer  is  said  to  be  about 
3,000  and  in  winter  2,500. 

The  fire  service  is  provided  through  52  double  nozzle  hy- 
drants, 5  of  which  are  old  Holly  hydrants,  6  Glamorgan, 
and  41  Eddy.  The  distribution  system  is  now  7.57  miles  long, 
including  all  extensions  to  date.  The  private  service  comprises 
about  200  consumers,  some  of  whom  use  the  water  only  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  Water  is  also  furnished  for  street 
sprinkling  for  a  nominal  consideration. 

BABYLON 

The  water-works  at  Babylon  were  built  in  1893  for  the 
Sumpwams  Water  Company.  The  supply  is  obtained  from 
driven  wells,  two  8-inch  driven  in  1893,  two  in  1898  and  two 
later,  making  six  in  all. 

The  station,  which  is  located  in  the  northeasterly  portion 
of  the  village  on  Smith  street,  800  feet  north  of  the  railroad, 
was  constructed  on  the  Acme  system,  patented  by  W.  E. 
Worthen  and  was  built  by  Oscar  Darling.  The  pumping-plant 
consists  of  one  12-inch  by  183/2-inch  by  10^ -inch  by  10-inch, 
and  one  8-inch  by  12-inch  by  7-inch  by  10-inch  Worthington 
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compound  duplex  engine,  with  a  total  capacity  of  2,000,000 
gallons  per  day.  The  air-compressors  in  the  engine  room,  one 
9^ -inch  by  8-inch  by  8-inch  duplex  and  one  7-inch  by  6-inch 
by  7-inch  duplex,  provide  pressure  in  the  system  when  the 
pumps  are  not  working.  Normally,  the  air  pressure  is  carried 
at  110  pounds  and  water  pressure  at  45  pounds.  Regulators 
are  provided  so  that  by  the  addition  of  weight  to  levers  air 
pressure  may  be  increased  on  storage  tanks,  and  the  normal 
water  pressure  increased  for  fire  service.  Steam  is  provided 
by  two  horizontal  return  tubular  boilers  of  80  H.P.,  each  built 
bv  the  Ames  Iron  Works  Co.  with  brick  stack  and  feed  water 
heater. 

The  storage  system  consists  of  two  vertical  water-tanks 
and  two  horizontal  tanks  resting  on  the  ground  and  housed  in 
a  building  adjoining  the  engine  room.  Two  compressed  air 
tanks,  17  inches  by  18  feet,  are  also  in  this  building  and  act 
as  receivers  for  air-compressors. 

The  distribution  system  comprises  eight  miles  of  mains 
with  50  hydrants  for  fire  service.  The  population  of  Babylon 
is  estimated  to  be  in  summer  4,000  and  in  winter  2,500.  The 
maximum  pumpage  of  these  works  is  estimated  to  be  in  sum- 
mer 380,000  gallons,  and  the  minimum  in  winter  160,000  gal- 
lons. Private  service  includes  about  350  consumers,  some  of 
whom  use  water  only  during  the  summer  months. 

BAYSHORE 

The  water-works  system  in  Bayshore,  which  is  owned  by 
the  Great  South  Bay  Water  Company  was  built  in  1889-90  in 
Bayshore,  and  afterward  extended  to  Islip  and  East  Islip.  The 
supply  is  taken  from  twenty  5-inch  driven  wells  on  Fifth  ave- 
nue about  a  mile  north  of  the  village.  The  supply  was  for- 
merly taken  from  driven  wells  on  low  ground  on  the  north 
side  of  the  main  street  of  the  village,  but  was  so  impregnated 
with  iron  or  manganese  that  this  site  was  abandoned  for  the 
present  one. 

The  pumping-plant  at  this  station,  which  is  a  small  frame 
structure,  consists  of  a  pair  of  2,500,000-gallon  compound 
duplex  Knowles  pumps,  formerly  used  in  the  old  station. 
Steam  is  supplied  by  one  40-H.P.  Hodge  boiler,  and  one  new 
100-H.P.  Erie  City  boiler,  both  of  the  return  tubular  type. 
The  small  boiler  is  soon  to  be  removed  and  replaced  with  a 
larger  one.      Both   pumps  are  condensing,   using  a  jet  con- 
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denser,  placed  between  the  two  engines.  The  force  employed 
consists  of  one  engineer  and  one  fireman,  besides  the  superin- 
tendent, whose  time  is  divided  between  this  plant  and  that  at 
Patchogiie. 

The  supply  is  pumped  to  a  stand-pipe,  20  feet  by  150  feet, 
with  a  capacity  of  350,000  gallons,  near  the  old  station. 

The  distribution  system  comprises  about  16  miles  of  mains, 
and  is  extended  through  Bayshore,  Islip  and  East  Islip.  The 
population  of  the  villages  served  by  this  system  is  estimated  to 
be  as  follows: 


Bayshore    4,000 

Islip  1,500 

East   Islip    1,000 

Total  estimated  population 6,500 


The  maximum  pumpage  of  this  station  in  summer  is  about 
2,000,000  gallons,  and  the  minimum  in  winter  about  600,000 
gallons.  Fire  service  is  provided  through  148  hydrants  of  the 
double  nozzle  type,  placed  as  follows:  In  Bayshore  84,  Islip 
and  East  Islip  64  hydrants.  The  private  service  comprises 
about  700  taps. 

PATCHOGUE 

The  water-works  in  Patchogue  are  also  owned  by  the  Great 
South  Bay  Water  Company,  and  were  built  in  1867  in 
Patchogue,  and  later  extended  to  the  villages  of  Blue  Point, 
Bayport  and  Sayville.  Supply  is  obtained  from  driven  wells 
at  the  pumping-station,  situated  near  the  west  end  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  600  feet  south  of  the  South  Country  road  near  the 
outlet  of  the  West  lake.  The  supply  is  now  being  augmented 
by  the  addition  of  six  10-inch  wells,  which  are  being  sunk  by 
the  Hudson  Engineering  Company. 

The  original  Holley  pump  at  this  station  has  been  removed, 
and  a  new  2,500,000-gallon  Worthington  compound  duplex 
pump  installed  in  its  place.  The  old  2,500,000-gallon  Worth- 
ington of  similar  pattern  is  still  in  use,  giving  a  total  pumping 
capacity  of  5,000,000  gallons  per  day.  Steam  will  be  fur- 
nished by  a  new  Babcock  and  Wilcox  tubular  boiler,  which 
is  now  being  installed,  after  which  the  old  boiler  now  in  use 
is  to  be  removed.     The  force  employed  consists  of  one  en- 
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gineer  and  a  fireman  only,  there  being  no  outside  men  em- 
ployed except  as  special  occasion  may  require.  This  plant  is  in 
a  brick  building  somewhat  too  small  for  the  plant  to  be  oper- 
ated and  is  equipped  with  a  brick  stack. 

The  water  is  pumped  to  a  stand-pipe  115  feet  high,  with 
a  capacity  of  270,000  gallons.  This  pipe  was  originally  100 
feet  high  and  recently  15  feet  more  were  added. 

The  company  has  recently  purchased  additional  real  estate, 
including  about  20  acres  about  the  West  lake,  and  six  acres 
south  of  the  South  Country  road,  giving  them  probably  about 
30  acres  in  all,  which  will  thoroughly  protect  the  supply. 

The  distribution  system  comprises  the  greater  part  of 
Patchogue,  Blue  Point,  Bayport,  Sayville,  and  West  Sayville, 
with  19  miles  of  mains.  The  population  of  the  villages  served 
by  this  system  is  estimated  as  follows: 


Patchogue    5,000 

Blue  Point  500 

Bayport 800 

Sayville  and  West  Sayville 2,500 

Total  estimated  population 8,800 


The  maximum  pumpage  of  these  works  has  been  1,564,000 
gallons  per  day  in  the  summer,  while  the  minimum,  in  winter, 
is  900,000  gallons.  Fire  service  is  provided  by  means  of  165 
double  nozzle  hydrants  located  as  follows :  Patchogue  64,  Blue 
Point  26,  Sayville  and  Bayport  75  hydrants.  The  private  serv- 
ice comprises  750  taps,  of  which  450  are  in  the  village  of 
Patchogue. 

QUOGUE 

The  works  in  Quogue  were  built  in  1903  for  the  Quantuck 
Water  Company,  by  L.  J.  Richardson  of  Oswego,  New  York. 
They  are  owned  by  local  residents. 

The  supply  is  obtained  from  driven  wells  located  on  the 
west  side  of  Quantuck  creek,  about  1800  feet  north  of  the 
South  Country  road.  These  wells,  eight  inches  in  diameter 
and  six  in  number,  were  put  in  when  the  w^orks  were  built,  and 
two  additional  5-inch  wells  have  since  been  sunk  and  con- 
nected. Depth  of  wells  is  said  to  be  40  feet.  The  pumping- 
plant  consists  of  a  pair  of  Rumsey  double  acting  .triplex  power 
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pumps,  driven  by  a  pair  of  40-H.P.  Olin  gas  engines;  also  a 
smaller  Rumsey  triplex  power  pump,  driven  by  a  separate  gas 
engine  and  used  during  the  winter  months  when  the  pumpage 
is  small.  The  capacity  of  the  larger  pumps  is  762  gallons  each 
per  minute,  while  that  of  the  small  one  is  175  gallons  per 
minute.  The  total  daily  capacity  of  the  larger  pumps  is  about 
2,000,000  gallons  per  day.  The  pumping-station  is  a  brick 
building  about  26  feet  by  60  feet  with  concrete  floor.  The 
company  employs  one  man  as  engineer  and  superintendent,  who 
lives  in  a  house  adjoining  the  plant. 

The  supply  is  pumped  to  a  stand-pipe  located  near  the 
pumping-station,  and  the  stand-pipe,  20  feet  by  100  feet,  has 
a  capacity  of  235,000  gallons. 

The  population  of  the  villages  served  by  this  plant  is  es- 
timated to  be  as  follows: 


In  Summer    In  Winter 


guogue 2,000  400 

ast  Quogue 1,800  600 

West  Hampton 1,500  400 

West  Hampton  beach 2,000  500 

Total  estimated 7,100  1,000 


The  system  comprises  16  miles  of  mains,  covering  the  set- 
tled portions  of  the  above  villages.  The  maximum  pumpage 
in  summer  is  estimated  to  be  900,000  gallons  and  the  minimum 
in  winter  as  low  as  20,000  gallons. 

Fire  service  is  provided  through  double  nozzle  fire  hydrants 
124  in  number,  99  of  which  are  in  use.  The  25  h^^drants  in 
East  Quogue  are  not  used,  there  being  no  fire  district  estab- 
lished there.  The  private  service  includes  about  300  consum- 
ers, some  of  whom  have  as  many  as  five  taps  in  the  mains. 
The  population  served  is  mostly  summer  residents  and  their 
houses  are  closed  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  so  that 
the  service  in  the  winter  amounts  to  verv  little. 

RIVERHEAD 

The  water-works  system  in  Riverhead  was  built  by  C.  A. 
Lock  wood  of  Jamaica  in  1892,  for  the  Riverhead  Water  Works 
Company.  The  supply  is  taken  from  driven  wells,  one  6  inches 
in  diameter,  305  feet  deep,  and  one  8  inches  in  diameter, 
225  feet  deep,  and  is  pumped  to  a  wooden  tank  at  the  top  of 
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the  "  Tower  "  mill  on  Peconic  avenue.  The  capacity  of  this 
tank  is  rated  at  40,000  gallons.  The  supply  is  pumped  by  a 
250,000-gallon  Knowles  pump  located  in  the  mill,  and  operated 
by  water-power  when  power  is  available,  and  at  other  times  by 
either  or  both  of  the  two  gas  engines  there.  The  water-power 
is  variable,  owing  to  the  tide  backing  up  on  the  wheels.  There 
is  no  regular  force  employed;  the  pumps  are  run  by  one  of 
the  mill  hands. 

The  population  of  Riverhead  is  estimated  to  be  about  3,000 
at  the  present  time,  and  is  not  subject  to  much  fluctuation  be- 
tween summer  and  winter.  The  distribution  system  comprises 
about  four  miles  of  mains  and  the  private  service  is  about  150 
consumers.  Fire  service  is  provided  through  12  old  Holley 
hydrants  set  on  the  streets,  and  2  Corey  hydrants  for  pri- 
vate use. 

Substitution    of    Local   Supplies   by   Water   from    the 

Proposed  Aqueduct 

The  waters  from  these  local  stations  are  quite  satisfactory 
in  quality,  although  some  of  them  are  higher  in  dissolved  min- 
eral matter  than  is  desirable.  The  supply  from  the  proposed 
Suffolk  County  works  would  be  better  in  quality  than  any  of 
these  supplies,  and  would  always  be  more  thoroughly  protected 
from  pollution.  Should  the  proposed  diversion  of  the  Suffolk 
County  ground-waters  to  New  York  City  deprive  any  of  these 
local  works  of  their  present  sources  of  supply,  it  would  not 
be  expensive  to  re-locate  the  present  pumping-stations  on  the 
proposed  line  of  collecting  works  so  that  water  from  the  aque- 
duct would  flow  directly  to  the  pump-wells,  and  be  delivered 
by  the  local  stations  under  pressure  to  the  distribution  sys- 
tems. The  water  could  be  supplied  to  these  towns  at  the  cost 
of  its  development. 

Probable  Future  Consumption  of  Suffolk  County 

The  consumption  of  the  villages  now  being  served  with  a 
public  water-supply  is  seen  to  be  at  a  maximum,  5.1  million 
gallons  per  day,  and  does  not  average  over  three  million  gal- 
lons daily.  The  consumption  of  water  in  the  districts  served 
by  these  local  water-works  will  increase,  however,  5n  the 
future,  and  a  larger  amount  of  water  than  the  above  must  be 
supplied  at  the  end  of,  let  us  say,  50  years. 
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At  present  the  population  within  and  south  of  the  water- 
shed is  about  39,000,  but  this  includes  the  communities  in 
central  Suffolk  county  whose  water-supply  would  in  no  wise 
be  interfered  with  by  the  proposed  collecting  works.  Prob- 
ably not  over  30,000  people  are  resident  within  the  areas  sup- 
plied by  the  present  local  water-works.  Sheet  150,  Ace.  L  619, 
shows  the  present  and  probable  future  population  of  Suffolk 
county.  It  appears  reasonable  to  estimate  that  in  50  years, 
the  population  within  the  watershed  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  supply,  would  not  exceed  100,000,  and  at  the  largest 
probable  per  capita  consumption,  including  water  for  all  pub- 
lic, domestic  and  manufacturing  uses,  this  population  would 
not  consume  over  15  to  20  million  gallons  at  the  end  of  50  years. 
This  amount  of  water  is  insignificant  in  a  total  supply  of 
250  million  gallons  per  day  and  considering  the  conservative 
estimate  of  yield  that  has  been  accepted  for  the  Suffolk  County 
watersheds,  the  reservation  of  15  or  20  million  gallons  per 
day  should  not  decrease  the  net  supply  that  can  be  delivered 
to  New  York  City  when  as  large  a  supply  as  this  is  required. 

WATER  FOR  MANUFACTURING  PURPOSES 

A  small  amount  of  water  for  various  commercial  purposes 
is  supplied  from  private  sources  in  Suffolk  county,  and  is  not 
included  in  the  consumption  of  the  public  water-works. 

The  principal  users  of  water  for  industrial  purposes  arc 
as  follows: 
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Patchogue  Manufacturing  Company;    bleaching  lace 

curtains   500,000 

Patchcgue  Manufacturing  Company;  seven  150-H.P. 

boilers 25,000 

Hygeia  Ice  Company  (6  months),  Patchogue 50,000 

Patchogue  Electric  Light  Company,  boilers 12.500 

E.  Bailey  &  Sons  (Lumber),  boilers,  Patchogue....  15,000 

Hallett  Brothers,  flour  mill,  Riverhead 15,000 

Hygeia  Ice  Company,  Sayville,  C.  M.  Rogers  &  Co. . .  10,000 
Estimated  for  electric  light  companies  in  south  shore 

towns,  Patchogue,  Bayshore  and  Babylon 50,000 

Other  small  factories,  estimated 10,000 

Total  amount  of  water 687,500 
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The  larger  of  the  above  plants  are  briefly  described  as 
follows : 

The  Patchogue  Manufacturing  Co.  has  a  group  of  brick 
buildings,  mostly  erected  during  the  last  12  years,  and  con- 
taining lace  machinery.  The  entire  plant  employs  normally 
about  500  hands.  They  have  ten  150-H.P.  boilers  of  which 
they  use  seven  only  at  the  present  time  for  24  hours  daily. 
This  plant  uses  the  water  of  the  Patchogue  lake  for  bleaching 
and  boiler  feed.  The  town  supply  is  not  usually  consumed  for 
boiler  purposes,  though  a  connection  exists  for  this  purpose. 
A  photograph  of  the  Patchogue  Manufacturing  Co.'s  plant  is 
shown  on  Plate  23. 

E.  Bailey  &  Sons  have  a  large  brick  mill,  and  do  a  general 
lumber,  planing,  sawing  and. turning  business.  The  plant  has 
a  water  front  on  Patchogue  river  and  a  railroad  connection. 
The  mill  is  run  by  two  125-H.P.  boilers,  working  nine  hours 
daily,  and  uses  about  15,000  gallons  of  water  per  day,  taken 
from  a  6-foot  dug  well,  about  seven  feet  deep. 

The  Hygeia  Ice  plant  of  Patchogue,  owned  by  Welz  and 
Zerweck,  Brewers,  of  Brooklyn,  is  equipped  with  one  60-H.P. 
boiler  and  runs  six  months  of  the  year.  The  plant  has  a  maxi- 
mum output  of  18  tons  of  ice  daily.  The  water  is  taken  from 
an  8-inch  well  38  feet  deep,  and  city  water  is  only  used  in  case 
of  emergency.  This  plant  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  village 
south  of  the  Long  Island  railroad. 

The  Hygeia  Ice  Company  of  Sayville  is  owned  by  C.  M. 
Rogers  &  Co.,  and  is  located  south  of  the  Long  Island  rail- 
road, one  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  railroad  station.  This 
plant  is  being  enlarged  to  a  daily  capacity  of  18  tons  of  ice, 
and  will  be  operated  by  the  present  40-H.P.  Atlas  boiler,  and 
a  new  80-H.P.  boiler.  Water  is  taken  from  three  2-inch  wells 
on  the  property,  but  a  connection  exists  with  the  water-works 
for  emergency  use. 

The  present  use  of  water  for  manufacturing  purposes  is 
evidently  small  and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  large  in- 
crease in  manufacturing  in  Suffolk  county.  There  are  no  ad- 
vantages in  these  towns  to  tempt  a  manufacturer  to  locate 
there,  except  low  wages  and  possibly  freedom  from  labor 
troubles.  Labor  is  not  abundant,  however,  and  the  towns 
which  are  encouraging  the  commuter  and  the  summer  visitor 
would  not  seek  large  industrial  enterprises  and  the  attendant 
factory  population. 
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The  water  necessary  for  all  future  industrial  uses  would  be 
supplied  from  the  public  mains,  and  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion here  assumed  for  the  future  population  is  ample  to  cover 
such  uses. 

WATER-POWER 

Water-powers  have  been  developed  in  the  past  on  all  the 
larger  streams  in  Suffolk  county  and  many  are  still  used  to 
run  sawmills,  grist-mills  and  electric  lighting  plants.  Many 
of  the  old  water  privileges  doubtless  date  back  to  the  period 
when  large  bounties  were  offered  for  the  establishment  of 
water-powers.  At  the  present  only  8  water  privileges  are 
in  use  among  11,  where  buildings  and  equipment  still  exist. 

Babylon  W^hip  Factory  and  Sawmill 

The  Hendrickson  ice  cream  factory,  together  with  a  small 
sawmill  and  whip  factory,  are  located  on  the  west  side  of 
Sampawams  creek  at  the  outlet  of  Sutton  lake  on  the  easterly 
boundary  of  Babylon  at  the  South  County  road.  The  plant 
is  said  to  be  owned  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Hendrickson. 

The  whip  factory  is  a  very  old  building,  and  the  ice  cream 
factory  has  been  built  some  years.  The  water-power  is  utilized 
by  the  sawmill  and  whip  factory,  the  ice  cream  plant  being 
operated  by  a  25-H.P.  steam  engine,  using  town  water  for  the 
boiler. 

Mr.  Bunce  (Chas.  Wood  &  Co.)  leases  the  sawmill  and 
whip  factory,  and  sublets  the  latter  to  D.  C.  Rickett,  who  em- 
ploys five  hands  and  turns  out  1000  whips  per  day. 

Doxsee's  Mill,  Islip 

A  small  mill  owned  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Doxsee  is  a  part  of  an 
estate  of  30  acres  fronting  on  South  Country  road,  extending 
north  as  far  as  the  railroad.  The  fall  at  the  lower  pond  is 
utilized  on  a  turbine  wheel  for  private  purposes,  sawing  fire 
wood,  thrashing  grain,  and  running  a  grindstone.  There  is 
an  additional  fall  of  three  feet  at  the  small  pond,  1200  feet 
north  of  the  one  described,  which  is  not  used  for  power  pur- 
poses. 

Hawkins  Lake  Paper-Mill,  Islip 

This  old  mill  has  been  abandoned  for  many  years.  It  is 
situated  on  Orowoc  creek,  west  of  the  village  of  Islip  at  the 
north   side  of  South  Country  road.     Both  the  building  and 
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the  flumes  are  in  decay  and  have  little  value.  The  westerly 
half  of  the  lake  is  said  to  be  owned  bv  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Moffitt, 
the  easterly  half  by  Mrs.  P.  J.  Hawkins  of  Islip. 

Paper-Mill  at  Canaan  Lake,  Patchogue 

This  mill  is  on  the  east  branch  of  Patchogue  creek  about 
one  mile  north  of  the  village  of  Patchogue  and  has  not  been 
in  operation  for  some  years.  Two  years  ago  it  was  sold  to 
the  Forest  Lakes  Realty  Company  with  the  old  mill  buildings, 
the  machinery  and  most  of  the  pond  above. 

Swezey's  Mill^  East  Patchogue 

This  mill  is  located  on  the  South  Country  road  at  the  outlet 
of  the  pond  on  the  Swan  river,  and  serves  at  present  for  a 
grist-mill.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  water  enough  to  run 
one  of  the  large  wheels  rated  at  53  H.P.  for  an  entire  working 
day,  and  the  capacity  of  the  mill  is  placed  at  30  bushels  of 
grain  daily.  One-half  the  pond  is  said  to  still  belong  to  the 
Robinson  family  in  East  Patchogue,  and  is  used  by  them  for 
cutting  ice. 

Sawmill  on  Mud  Creek,  East  Patchogue 

This  mill,  which  is  owned  by  the  Robinsons,  has  not  been 
in  operation  for  years,  and  is  much  dilapidated. 

Grlst-Mill  and  Sawmill  at  South  Haven 

This  mill  is  situated  at  the  outlet  of  the  pond  on  the  Car- 
man's river,  just  above  the  South  Country  road,  and  belongs 
with  the  surrounding  land,  and  the  pond  above,  to  the  Suffolk 
club.  The  sawmill  has  an  under-shot  wheel  2  feet  by  10  feet 
rated  at  25  H.P.  which  is  said  to  do  about  $750  of  business 
annually.  The  grist-mill  has  two  turbines  24  and  16  H.P. 
respectively,  and  one  old  12-H.P.  tub  wheel.  This  mill  does 
about  the  same  amount  of  business  as  the  sawmill. 

Saw  and  Grist-Mill  at  Yaphank 

This  mill  belongs  to  Mrs.  Mary  Gerard  of  Patchogue,  and 
runs  intermittently  as  business  requires. 

Saw  and  Grist-Mill  at  Speonk 

This  mill  is  on  the  east  branch  of  Seatuck  creek.  The 
lessor,  Mr.  Maynard,  of  Speonk,  operates  both  saw  and  grist- 
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mills.     The  first  is  run  by  a  small  turbine,  the  latter  by  an 
under-shot  wheel. 

Tower  Grist-Mill,  RiverhExVd 

This  is  located  at  the  head  of  tide-water  on  the  Peconic 
river,  and  is  owned  by  Mr.  F,  L.  Griffing.  Two  turbines, 
15  and  40  H.P.,  respectively,  and  an  auxiliary  steam-pump, 
operate  this  mill.  At  high  tide  the  fall  of  this  privilege  is 
small  and  the  mill  is  operated  by  steam-power. 

Hallett  Brothers  Grist-Mill,  Riverhead 

This  is  on  the  lower  dam  at  Riverhead  opposite  the  tower 
mill  above  described.  It  is  operated  by  two  turbines  having  a 
total  capacity  of  50  H.P.  at  maximum  head,  and  supplemented 
by  one  25-H.P.  engine  and  boiler.  Like  the  tower  mill,  the 
fall  is  small  at  high  tide.  Hallett  Brothers  have  another  new 
mill  nearby  operated  entirely  by  steam-power. 

Riverhead  Electric  Light  Company 

This  plant  is  located  on  the  upper  dam  about  13^  miles 
above  the  village  of  Riverhead,  and  is  equipped  with  one 
24-inch  and  one  36-inch  Hercules  turbine,  and  one  40-inch 
McCormick  turbine.     No  auxiliary  steam-power  is  required. 

There  is  an  old  woolen  mill  at  this  dam,  which  has  not  been 
running  for  10  years,  since  farmers  in  the  vicinity  have  given 
up  the  raising  of  sheep.  A  full  set  of  machinery,  which  is 
still  in  this  mill,  was  formerly  operated  by  an  over-shot  wheel. 

Both  plants  at  this  dam  are  owned  by  the  estate  of  J.  R. 
and  J.  H.  Perkins. 

In  Table  44,  are  presented  the  average  flow  of  the  streams 
on  which  power-plants  exist,  the  minimum  monthly  discharge 
of  these  streams,  the  storage  available  in  the  ponds  above, 
the  falls  acting  on  the  wheels,  and  the  probable  amount  of 
power  that  could  be  developed  in  a  10-hour  day.  For  com- 
parison with  the  rated  power  equipment  of  these  plants,  a 
rough  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  reasonable  power  develop- 
ment up  to  the  eighth  driest  month  of  1907. 

The  equipment  of  most  of  these  small  mills  is  made  in 
excess  of  an  economical  development  for  10-hour  service.  The 
intermittent  character  of  the  work  at  these  small  mills  should, 
however,  be  considered.  A  large  amount  of  power  may,  of 
course,  be  developed  from  pond  storage  for  a  few  hours.     In 
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one  of  these  country  grist-mills,  each  stone  is  run  by  an  inde- 
pendent wheel,  and  seldom  are  they  all  operated  together. 

The  total  equipment  now  in  use  aggregates  about  400  H.P., 
but  the  water  available  at  these  water  privileges  during  the  dry 
summer  months  of  the  year,  which  is  estimated  as  64.5  cubic 
feet  per  second  or  42  million  gallons  per  day,  would  not  develop 
on  these  low  falls  over  100  H.P.  during  a  10-hour  day. 

The  water  available  at  all  the  mills  where  equipment  exists, 
did  not  amount  to  but  80  cubic  feet  per  second  or  52  million 
gallons  per  day  in  the  summer  months  of  1907,  and  this  would 
not  furnish    but  125  H.P.  in  a  10-hour  working  day. 

An  economical  development  of  the  waters  at  the  privileges 
now  being  used  would  not  call  for  a  total  equipment  of  much 
over  220  H.P.  for  a  10-hour  working  day. 

The  replacing  of  this  water-power  would  not  be  a  serious 
item,  should  the  proposed  diversion  of  the  ground-water  in 
Suffolk  county  reduce  the  flow  of  any  of  these  streams  at  the 
above  mills. 

Photographs  of  many  of  these  mills  are  shown  on  Plates 
23  to  30,  inclusive. 
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MAIXTENANXE  OF  SURFACE  PONDS 

BY  WALTER  E.  SPEAR,  DIVISION  ENGINEER 

The  many  fresh-water  ponds  in  southern  Suffolk  county 
form  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  villages  and 
estates  along  the  south  shore,  and  it  is  recognized  that  no 
payment  could  be  made  that  would  properly  compensate  their 
owners  for  the  diversion  of  their  waters,  should  the  collection 
of  the  proposed  ground-water  supply  seriously  lower  the  sur- 
faces of  these  ponds  and  deprive  the  owners  of  their  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  proposed,  therefore,  in  the  operation  of  the  Suf- 
folk County  works,  that  these  ponds  shall  be  maintained  in 
their  original  volume  and  purity.  There  are  several  ways  of 
doing  this. 

Where  the  ponds  are  near  the  proposed  collecting  works, 
sufficient  water  might  be  diverted  from  the  main  aqueduct 
into  them  to  maintain  their  surfaces  at,  or  but  little  below, 
the  spillway  level.  The  only  loss  of  water  resulting  from 
this  diversion  would  be  the  seepage  through  the  down-stream 
portion  of  the  ponds  when  these  are  on  the  seaward  side  of 
the  proposed  collecting  works.  The  remainder  of  the  water 
delivered  to  these  bodies  of  water  and  not  lost  by  evaporation 
would  naturally  return  through  the  earth  to  the  collecting 
works.  Water  delivered  to  ponds  on  the  up-stream  side  of  the 
collecting  works  would  all  return,  with  the  exception  of  the 
evaporation  losses. 

Many  small  ponds  along  the  south  shore  are  so  far  from 
the  line  of  the  proposed  works  that  their  levels  would  read- 
ily be  maintained  by  the  ground-water  seepage  from  their 
immediate  watersheds,  without  the  flow  from  the  upland 
catchment  area.  Others,  however,  at  some  distance  from  the 
collecting  works,  are  now  held  by  high  embankments  at  an 
elevation  somewhat  above  the  normal  ground-water  surface 
by  the  flow  in  the  tributary  surface  streams.  In  many  of 
these  ponds,  the  beds  could  perhaps  be  dredged  out  and  their 
water  surfaces  maintained  at  a  somewhat  lower  level.  The 
spillways  would,  of  course,  be  lowered,  and  the  original  area 
of  water  surfaces  with  clean  gravel  slopes  retained.  Such 
ponds,  when  lowered  a  few  feet,  would  be  maintained  for 
the  most  part  by  the  surface  run-off  and  seepage  from  their 
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local  catchment  areas.  There  would  be  ample  opportunity 
to  dispose  of  the  material  dredged  from  these  ponds  in  the 
low  ground  and  stagnant  pools  of  the  swamps  and  marshes 
nearby  to  the  advantage  of  the  entire  countryside. 

If  it  were  not  practicable,  however,  to  lower  the  level  of 
some  of  these  ponds,  they  could  be  maintained  by  one  or  two 
wells,  and  a  small  pumping-plant  operated  like  the  remainder 
of  the  system  from  the  central  power-station.  These  wells 
would  be  located  a  short  distance  upstream  from  the  heads 
of  these  ponds,  and  sufficient  water  to  keep  up  their  levels 
could  be  drawn  from  the  ground  on  a  lower  lift  and  at  less 
expense  than  the  same  amount  of  water  supplied  from  the 
aqueduct.  Most  of  the  water  delivered  from  these  wells 
would  be  drawn  back  through  the  bottom  of  the  pond  and 
a  continuous  circulation  could  be  obtained  that  would  keep 
the  waters  of  these  ponds  clean  and  wholesome. 

Experiments  at  Massapequa 

Under  the  terms  of  the  purchase  of  the  Massapequa  lake, 
which  is  the  pond  below  the  Massapequa  driven-well  station 
and  gallery  in  eastern  Nassau  county,  the  Department  of 
Water  Supply  is  obliged  to  maintain  this  pond  at  an  elevation 
near  the  spillway  level.  To  effect  this,  water  from  Massa- 
pequa stream  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the  supply  pond  north 
of  the  works  into  this  lake  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  up 
for  the  seepage  through  the  bottom. 

The  relation  between  Massapequa  lake  and  the  ground- 
water collecting  works  at  Massapequa  is  shown  on  Sheet  151, 
Ace.  L  644.  The  water  that  was  allowed  to  escape  from  the 
supply  pond  to  maintain  the  level  in  the  lower  lake  was  meas- 
ured last  year  by  two  weirs,  which  were  constructed  in  the 
stream  by  the  Board  of  Water  Supply,  and  which  are  shown 
on  Sheet  151,  Ace.  L  644.  When  no  water  escaped  from  the 
spillway  of  Massapeqtia  lake,  these  weirs  gave  a  measure  of 
the  amount  of  seepage  both  through  the  stream  bed  and 
through  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  ground-water  contours 
indicate  some  loss  through  and  around  the  dam  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake  and  a  general  movement  of  the  ground-water 
toward  the  driven-well  station  and  the  infiltration  gallery. 

The  weirs,  test-wells  and  pits,  that  were  put  in  to  deter- 
mine the  ground-water  elevations,  were  not  completed  until 
the  first  of  December,  and  the  experiments  were  carried  on 
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but  a  few  weeks  before  freezing  weather  and  heavy  rains  set 
in,  and  all  diversions  to  the  lake  were  discontinued.  The  ob- 
servations were  consequently  somewhat  meagre,  and  it  would 
be  desirable  to  continue  this  work  during  the  present  year. 
The  results  now  available,  however,  give  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  seepage  that  would  take  place  through  the  bottoms 
of  other  Long  Island  ponds  when  the  ground-water  table  is 
lowered  about  them.  These  results  are  presented  in  Table  45, 
with  the  rainfall  and  the  pumpage  at  the  Massapequa  works. 
The  driven- well  station  was  started  up  on  November  29,  after 
a  shut  down  of  nine  days.  The  gallery  was  pumped  constantly 
through  November,  at  an  average  rate  of  8.9  million  gallons 
daily. 

It  is  evident,  for  one  thing,  that  the  losses  through  the  bed 
of  the  stream  between  the  weirs  were  much  larger  than  those 
through  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  movement  of  water  in 
the  stream  prevents  the  accumulation  of  humus  that  has  cov- 
ered the  bottom  of  this  lake  with  a  fairly  tight  layer  of  black 
muck.  The  measured  loss  through  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
correcting  for  evaporation  from  the  lake  surface,  was  on  one 
day  as  high  as  9,000  gallons  per  day  per  acre,  although  both 
wells  and  gallery  were  shut  down.  The  loss  was  ordinarily 
from  5,000  to  6,000  gallons  per  day  per  acre,  but  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  estimate  upon  an 
average  loss  of  10,000  ^gallons  per  day  per  acre  from  Massa- 
pequa lake  to  cover  larger  losses  during  dry  summer  months. 

The  seepage  through  the  bottom  of  the  stream  between  the 
two  weirs  averaged  from  40,000  to  1,920,000  gallons  per  acre 
per  day.  The  maximum  occurred  on  December  15,  on  starting 
up  the  driven-well  station  after  being  shut  down  four  days. 
This  interval  gave  the  ground-water  beneath  the  stream  an 
opportunity  to  recover  and,  on  starting  up,  the  sand  below  the 
stream  bed  was  doubtless  saturated,  and  the  seepage  to  the 
wells  was  then  a  maximum.  As  the  ground-water  surface 
was  lowered  in  the  following  days,  the  percentage  of  satura- 
tion in  the  sands  beneath  the  stream  bed  became  constantly 
less  and  the  downward  flow  naturally  decreased.  The  average 
seepage  through  the  stream  bed,  for  the  entire  period  of  ob- 
servation was  something  over  300,000  gallons  per  acre  per 
day,  or  five  or  six  times  that  through  the  bed  of  the  lake. 

♦Subsequent  observations  at  Massapequa  lake  in  October.  1908,  after  several  months 
of  dry  weather  showed  the  total  loss  to  amount  to  13,000  gallons  per  day  per  acre, 
of  which  it  was  estimated  that  3,600  gallons  per  day  were  lost  by  evaporation  and 
9,400  gallons  per  day  per  acre  by  percolation  through  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
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The  results  show  that  about  as  much  water  was  lost 
through  the  small  surface  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  as  through 
the  larger  lake  bed,  and  this  suggests  that  some  water  might 
have  been  saved  by  delivering  the  water  to  the  lake  from  the 
supply  pond  through  a  line  of  vitrified  pipe,  and  thus  prevent- 
ing the  seepage  through  the  stream  bed. 

Possible  Seepage  from  Suffolk  County  Ponds 

The  ponds  in  Suffolk  county  are  much  the  same  as  Massa- 
pequa  lake ;  they  are  similarly  situated  and  their  bottoms  are 
covered  with  a  bed  of  black  muck  that  would  make  them 
equally  tight.  These  ponds  which,  like  Massapequa  lake,  are 
near  the  proposed  collecting  works,  might  require  as  much  as 
10,000  gallons  per  day  per  acre  to  keep  their  waters  at  the 
hight  of  their  spillways.  Many  of  the  ponds  are,  however, 
as  much  as  a  mile  or  more  from  the  proposed  collecting 
works,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  more  than  5,000  gallons  per  day 
per  acre  would  be  lost  from  them,  even  at  their  present  levels. 

In  Table  46  all  the  Suffolk  County  ponds  along  the  south 
shore  that  might  possibly  be  lowered  by  the  proposed  collect- 
ing works  are  tabulated  with  their  areas  and  distances  from  the 
works.  Judging  from  the  experience  at  Massapequa,  the 
volumes  corresponding  to  the  seepage  at  Massapequa  lake  need 
not  be  supplied  during  many  of  the  winter  and  spring  months 
when  the  shallow  ground-waters  about  them  are  high,  as  a 
result  of  the  winter  rains,  and  there  is  an  ample  flow  in  the 
streams.  Probably,  on  the  average,  these  pond  levels  would 
need  to  be  maintained  artificially  during  the  dry  weather  of 
about  8  to  10  months  of  the  year.  When  heavy  rains  occur, 
even  in  the  summer  months,  the  surface  run-off  from  the 
immediate  watershed  would  often  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  estimated  that  only  about  3  million  gallons  per  day  would 
be  required  in  the  driest  months,  and  ample  allowance  has  been 
made  in  the  estimates  of  pumping  to  provide  this  amount  of 
water,  although  not  as  much  as  this  would  be  required  if  the 
levels  of  these  ponds  were  lowered. 

Maintenance  of  Ponds 

The  adjustment  of  the  ponds  to  meet  lower  ground- water 
levels,  and  the  location  and  design  of  small  local  pumping- 
stations  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  build  near  these  ponds 
to  keep  up  a  circulation  through  them,  could  best  be  made 
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after  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  owners.  A  liberal 
estimate  has,  however,  been  made  to  cover  such  work  as 
follows : 


Estimated  cost  of 
changing  pond  levels. 
Stage  of  and  establishing  local 

construction  pumping-plants 


Preliminary   $165,000 

1 200,000 

2 300,000 

3 475,000 

4 515,000 
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LEGAL  DECISIONS  ON  DIVERSIONS  OF  SURFACE 
AND  GROUND-WATERS  AND  THE  AMOUNT 

OF  AWARDS 

BY    WALTER    E.    SPEAR,    DIVISION    ENGINEER 

The  Operation  of  the  Ridgewood  system  of  the  Brooklyn 
Water  Works  in  Nassau  and  Queens  counties,  has,  in  some 
measure,  decreased  the  flow  of  the  surface  streams  and   de- 
pressed the  water-table  in  the  vicinity  of  the  collecting  works, 
and  some  large  awards  for  consequential  damages  have  been 
paid  by  The  City  during  the  last  10  years.     The  amount  of 
these  awards  has,  however,  been  much  exaggerated.    Because 
of  some  misgivings  that  have  been  expressed  regarding  the 
probable  amount  of  water  damages  that  might  result  from  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  Suffolk  County  works,  it  has 
appeared  to  be  worth  while  to  outline  briefly  the  laws  regard- 
ing the  diversion  of  surface  and  underground  waters,  and, 
more  particularly,  to  show  the  number  of  actions  that  have 
been  brought  against  The  City  in  Nassau  and  Queens  counties, 
and  the  total  amount  of  the  awards. 

DIVERSION  OF  SURFACE-WATER 

Outside  of  the  lands  originally  a  part  of  the  public  domain, 
the  owner  of  the  land  in  this  county  has,  under  the  common 
law,  a  right  in  the  surface-water  that  naturally  flows  through 
it.  The  owner  may  not,  however,  divert  this  water  from  its 
natural  channels  through  the  lands  below  his  property,  and, 
in  most  states,  he  cannot  pollute  the  stream  and  render  its 
waters  unfit  for  the  uses  of  other  riparian  owners  below  him. 

DIVERSION  OF  SUBTERRANEAN  WATERS 

When  water  moves  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
well-defined  channels,  the  laws  regarding  the  diversion  of 
ground-waters  have  been  the  same  as  those  relating  to  surface 
streams;  that  is,  such  underground  waters  cannot  be  used  or 
diverted  by  the  owner  of  the  land  through  which  they  pass. 
The  natural  flow  of  the  water  to  the  lands  below,  must  not  be 
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interrupted,  although  the  owner  may  make  such  reasonable  and 
necessary  uses  of  the  water  as  will  not  interfere  with  similar 
uses  by  others. 

If,  however,  ground-water  is  moving  in  unknown  channels 
through  the  pore  spaces  of  the  earth,  or  is  being  stored  with- 
out motion  in  an  underground  reservoir,  it  was  formerly  held 
that  the  owner  of  the  land  could  appropriate  all  of  these  waters 
for  his  own  use.  The  Court  ruled  in  an  important  New  York 
case,  Ellis  vs.  Duncan  et  al.,  21  Barbour  (N.  Y.),  230: 

**  The  question  involved  in  this  controversy,  whether  the 
owner  of  a  farm  may  dig  a  ditch  to  drain  his  land,  or  open 
and  work  a  quarry  upon  it,  when  by  doing  so  he  intercepts  one 
of  the  underground  sources  of  a  spring  on  his  neighbors* 
lands.  ...  In  the  interruption  of  a  surface  current,  the 
injury  from  a  diminution  of  the  water  would  seem  to  be  pal- 
pable, and  so  far  direct  that  it  would  originate  a  valid  cause 
of  action.  .  .  .  But  it  is  different  when  the  principal  stream 
is  partially  supplied  by  underground  currents.  The  owners 
of  the  surface  soil  are  not  generally  aware  of  their  existence 
and  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  voluntarily  acquiesced  in  any 
appropriation  of  them.  When  they  purchase  they  are  ignorant 
of  any  obstacle  to  the  free  use  of  their  property  ab  center  ad 
cocluni  and  to  arrest  some  valuable  improvement,  such  as  dig- 
ging a  well  or  cellar,  draining  the  land,  taking  valuable  stones 
from  a  quarry,  or  leveling  the  ground  for  building  or  agricul- 
tural purposes,  because  it  would  cause  some  consequential,  un- 
foreseen, and  possible  irremediable  damage  to  another,  would 
seem  to  be  unreasonable  and  unjust." 

Recent  decisions  have,  however,  limited  the  use  of  percolat- 
ing waters. 

Actions  Against  The  City  of  New  York  for  Damages  to 

Lands 

The  first  suit  brought  against  The  City  on  account  of  the 
operation  of  the  driven-well  stations,  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  Van  Wycklen  vs.  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  which  was  tried 
in  1886.  The  plaintiff  owned  a  grist-mill  near  the  outlet  of 
Spring  creek  into  Jamaica  bay,  below  the  city^s  works,  and 
obtained  power  from  both  the  tidal  flow  and  the  waters  of  the 
creek.  It  was  proven  that  water  had  been  abstracted  from 
the  stream  by  the  Spring  Creek  pumping-station,  and  the  court 
held  that  this  was  a  sufficient  cause  of  action  against  the  city. 
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This  case  did  not  involve  the  question  of  ground-water  diver- 
sion. 

In  1898,  an  important  case,  that  of  Smith  vs.  the  City  of 
Brooklyn,  18  (N.  Y.),  App.  Div.  340,  created  a  new  and  im- 
portant precedent  regarding  the  diversion  of  ground-waters. 
Smith  was  the  owner  of  land  under  a  small  stream  tributary 
to  Freeport  creek,  and  a  pond  in*the  village  of  Freeport  formed 
by  damming  this  stream.  Both  were  alleged  to  have  disap- 
peared through  the  lowering  of  the  ground-water  surface  in 
their  vicinity  by  the  operation  of  the  Agawam  driven-well  sta- 
tion about  2000  feet  east  of  the  pond.  The  court  reviewed 
the  English  and  American  decisions,  and  affirmed  that  the  City 
of  Brooklyn  was  liable  for  damages  because  of  the  ground- 
water diversion.  The  decision  was  upheld  in  the  higher  court, 
160  (N.  Y.),  357,  but  the  reasons  stated  there,  were  that  the 
city  had  caused  the  diversion  of  a  stream,  and  no  modification 
was  really  made  in  the  original  laws  regarding  the  appropria- 
tion of  ground-water. 

"  That  the  diversion  and  diminution  of  the  stream  were 
caused  by  arresting  and  collecting  the  underground  waters, 
which,  percolating  through  the  earth,  fed  the  stream,  does  not 
affect  the  question.  When  the  fact  was  established  upon  the 
proofs  that  the  defendant's  works  and  wells  had  caused,  by 
this  subsidence  of  waters,  a  diversion  of  the  stream's  natural 
flow  in  its  channel  the  injury  was  proved  and  the  plaintiff's 
cause  for  action  established.  Whatever  may  be  the  rule  with 
respect  to  the  right  of  a  landowner  to  use,  for  any  of  his 
purposes,  the  waters  percolating  through  the  earth,  and, 
thereby,  to  affect  the  sources  of  wells  or  springs  upon  his  neigh- 
bor's land,  the  question  is  not  one  which  is  suggested  by  the 
present  case.  It  is  one  thing  to  divert  and  diminish  the  natural 
flow  of  a  surface  stream,  by  preventing  its  usual  and  natural 
supply,  or  by  causing,  through  suction  or  other  methods,  a 
subsidence  of  its  water ;  it  may  be  another  thing  to  collect  and 
use  the  waters  which  percolate  through  the  earth  in  under- 
ground ways  and  channels  without  having  connection  with 
the  supply  of  a  surface  stream.  The  latter  question  does  not 
demand  an  answer  upon  the  case  before  us." 

A  subsequent  case  in  the  same  year  near  the  Spring  Creek 
station,  Forbell  vs.  The  City  of  New  York,  164  (N.  Y.),  522, 
which  involved  only  the  question  of  ground-water  diversion, 
was  decided  against  The  City  by  the  Appellate  Court  on  the 
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grounds  that  the  collection  of  water  from  very  permeable  strata 
and  the  selling  of  water  so  obtained,  was  unlawful,  although 
no  surface  water  was  diverted  or  diminished.  It  was  held  in 
this  decision: 

"  The  defendant  makes  merchandise  of  the  large  quanti- 
ties of  water  which  it  draws  from  the  wells  that  it  has  sunk 
upon  its  two  acres  of  land.  The  plaintiff  does  not  complain 
that  any  surface  stream  or  pond  or  body  of  water  upon  his 
own  land  is  affected  thereby,  but  does  complain  and  in  courts 
below  have  found  that  the  defendant  exhausts  his  land  of  its 
accustomed  and  natural  supply  of  underground  or  subsurface 
water,  and  thus  prevents  him  from  growing  upon  it  the  crops 
to  which  the  land  was  and  is  peculiarly  adapted,  or  destroys 
such  crops  after  they  are  grown  or  partly  grown." 

"  The  defendant  does  not  take  from  his  own  land  simply 
its  natural  or  accustomed  supply  or  holding,  but  by  means  of 
its  appliances  and  operations  it  takes  and  appropriates  a  large 
part  of  the  natural  and  accustomed  supply  or  holding  of  the 
plaintiff's  land.  The  case  is  not  one  in  which,  because  the 
percolation  and  course  of  the  subsurface  waters  are  unobserv- 
able  from  the  surface  they  are  unknown,  and  thus  so  far  specu- 
lative and  conjectural  as  to  be  incapable  of  proof  or  judicial 
ascertainment." 

"  Before  the  defendant  constructed  its  wells  and  pumping- 
stations,  it  ascertained,  at  least  to  a  business  certainty,  that 
such  was  the  percolation  and  underground  flow  or  situation 
of  the  water  in  its  own  and  plaintiff's  land  that  it  could  by 
these  wells  and  appliances  cause  or  compel  the  water  in  the 
plaintiff's  land  to  flow  into  its  own  wells,  and  thus  could  de- 
prive the  plaintiff  of  his  natural  supply  of  underground  wa- 
ter.    .     .     ." 

"  In  the  cases  in  which  the  lawfulness  of  interference  with 
percolating  waters  has  been  upheld,  either  the  reasonableness 
of  the  acts  resulting  in  the  interference,  or  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  imposing  an  unnecessary  restriction  upon  the  owner's 
dominion  of  his  own  land,  has  been  recognized." 

"  In  the  absence  of  contract  or  enactment,  whatever  it  is 
reasonable  for  the  owner  to  do  with  his  subsurface  water,  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  definite  right  of  others,  he  may  do.  He 
may  make  the  most  of  it  that  he  reasonably  can.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable, so  far  as  it  is  now  apparent  to  us,  that  he  should 
dig  wells  and  take  therefrom  all  the  water  that  he  needs  in 
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order  to  gain  the  fullest  enjoyment  and  usefulness  of  his  land 
as  land,  either  for  purpose  of  pleasure,  abode,  productiveness 
of  soil,  trade,  manufacture,  or  for  whatever  else  the  land 
as  land  may  serve.  He  may  consume  it,  but  must  not  dis- 
charge it  to  the  injury  of  others.  But  to  fit  it  up  with  wells 
and  pumps  of  such  pervasive  and  potential  reach  that  from 
their  base  the  defendant  can  tap  the  water  stored  inthe  plain- 
tiff's land,  and  in  all  the  region  thereabout,  and  lead  it  to  his 
own  land,  and  by  merchandising  it  prevent  its  return,  is,  how- 
ever reasonable  it  may  appear  to  the  defendant  and  its  custom- 
ers, unreasonable  as  to  the. plaintiff  and  the  others  whose  lands 
are  thus  clandestinely  sapped,  and  their  value  impaired." 

Under  this  decision  The  City  was  made  the  technical  tres- 
passer on  all  lands  where  the  water-level  was  lowered,  and 
the  owner  of  the  property  could  recover  for  any  damages  that 
might  be  proved  to  have  been  caused  by  such  lowering.  A  rule 
was  laid  down  later  that  the  damages  should  be  fixed  by  the 
reduction  in  fee  and  rental  or  the  usable  value  of  the  land. 
Loss  of  profits  could  not  be  included  as  such,  but  testimony 
as  to  profits  was  admissible  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  what 
extent  the  usable  value  of  the  property  had  been  diminished. 

In  addition  to  the  action  for  damages  to  land  due  to  diver- 
sion of  surface  and  ground-waters  in  Nassau  and  Queens 
counties,  claims  have  also  been  made  for  damages  to  tidal 
streams  through  the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  entering 
streams.  Under  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  The  City  of  New 
York  paid  to  the  town  of  Hempstead  $50,000,  to  cover  all 
present  and  future  claims  for  damages  that  might  be  caused 
to  the  tidal  waters  of  that  town  by  the  diversion  of  the  sur- 
face streams.  Suits  were  also  instituted  by  oystermen  in  Nas- 
sau county  w^ho  claimed  that  their  business  was  injured  by 
the  diversion  of  the  fresh  water  from  the  tidal  streams.  These 
cases  were,  however,  successfully  defended  by  The  City  on 
the  grounds  that  the  claimants  had  no  title  to  the  land  under 
the  navigable  streams,  and  therefore  their  actions  could  not  lie. 

Other  Decisions 

In  the  earlier  suits,  injunctions  have  been  asked  to  restrain 
The  City  from  operating  their  stations,  but  the  courts  have 
refused  such  relief,  unless  The  City  failed  to  make  permanent 
settlement  for  damages  caused  by  the  lowering  of  the  ground- 
water surface. 
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In  a  case  of  two  water  companies  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
water,  it  was  decided  that  neither  had  cause  for  action  against 
the  other,  as  both  were  abstracting  water  from  the  ground 
and  selling  it. 

The  courts  have  also  ruled  that  where  property  was  dis- 
posed of  subsequent  to  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the 
ground-water  collecting  works,  no  recovery  could  be  made, 
as  the  reduction  in  fee  and  rental  value  had  been  considered 
in  the  price  at  which  the  property  was  sold  or  rented.  In 
several  states,  it  has  also  been  decided  that  underground  waters 
may  not  be  polluted  by  industrial  refuse  or  by  drainage  from 
privy  vaults  or  cesspools  or  by  salt  water. 

ACTIONS    DUE    TO    OPERATION    OF    RIDGEWOOD 

SYSTEM 

The  decisions  of  1898  (Smith  and  Forbell  vs.  City  of  New 
York)  opened  the  way  for  the  filing  of  a  large  number  of 
claims  which  are  shown  in  chronological  order  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

ACTIONS  BROUGHT  AG.AINST  THE  CITY  OF  BROOKLYN.  AND  THE  CITY 

OP  NEW  YORK  AS  ITS  SUCCESSOR.  FOR  DAMAGES  DUE  TO 

THE  DIVERSION  OP  WATER  BY  THE  OPERATION  OP 

GROUND-WATER  STATIONS.  ARRANGED  IN 

CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER 


Date  of  Filing  Number  of  Amount 

Summons  and  Complaint  Suits  Instituted  Claimed 


Prior  to  1898 1  S30.000 

1898 15  125,000 

1899 12  144,400 

1900 20  357,000 

1901 48  463.811 

1902 6  66,000 

1903 7  202.200 

1904 .  .                                         

1905 11  40.750 

1906 11  62,900 

1907 2  10.000 

Total 133  f  1.608,0C1 


Amount  of  Claims 

So  far  as  possible  all  suits  brought  against  The  City  and 
the  disposition  of  the  cases,  have  been  compiled,  but  some 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  the  necessary  data, 
and  possibly  a  few  have  been  overlooked.  These  cases  have 
not  only  been  handled  in  the  branch  offices  in  Brooklyn  and 
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Queens  boroughs,  but  many  have  been  tried  by  the  main  office 
of  the  Law  Department  in  Manhattan. 

The  amounts  of  these  claims  aggregate  about  $1,500,000, 
but  the  awards  have  been  comparatively  small. 

Amount  of  Damages  Awarded 

The  amount  of  damages  awarded  to  plaintiffs  in  actions 
against  The  City  for  trespass  by  lowering  the  ground-water 
level,  or  abstracting  water  from  streams,  has  varied  within 
comparatively  wide  limits.  The  amounts  of  the  awards  have 
been  influenced  by  the  location  of  the  property  in  reference  to 
the  pumping-station,  by  the  relative  elevation  of  the  water- 
table,  by  the  data  available  to  The  City  for  defence,  by  the 
way  in  which  the  case  was  presented,  and  by  the  judge  before 
whom  the  case  was  tried.  From  about  1902  to  1906,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  were  settled  without  formal  trial,  and  the 
awards  made  during  this  period  were  in  excess  of  those  of  pre- 
vious years. 

In  Table  47,  the  cases  against  The  City  have  been  grouped 
under  the  stations  which  it  was  claimed  caused  the  damage, 
and  the  amount  of  damages  claimed  and  amounts  finally 
awarded  are  given.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  number 
of  cases  have  been  brought  by  land  owners  about  the  Spring 
Creek  driven-well  station,  and  by  far  the  largest  damages  have 
been  paid  there.  Spring  Creek  station  is,  however,  surrounded 
by  large  areas  of  low  land,  lying  just  above  the  water-level  in 
the  sand,  and  these  lands  are  devoted  to  truck  farming.  The 
City  owns  but  a  narrow  strip  of  land  at  this  point,  and  many 
of  these  small  farms  are  not  far  from  the  wells  of  the  station. 
The  awards  thus  far  made  at  Spring  creek  have  amounted  to 
$116,000,  and  cover  a  distance  of  6500  feet  along  the  conduit 
line.  The  probable  additional  awards  to  be  made  at  this  sta- 
tion in  suits  instituted  but  not  yet  disposed  of,  would  increase 
the  damages  at  Spring  creek  by  $400,  on  the  basis  of  the 
awards  made  to  date,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  cost  to 
The  City  for  defending  the  suits,  which  would  average  about 
$1,000  for  each  case,  or  $47,000.  The  cost  per  mile  on  this 
basis  would,  therefore,  be  $133,000.  This  represents,  prob- 
ably, the  maximum  cost  per  mile  of  works  for  damages,  and 
is  not  a  fair  basis  on  which  to  estimate  cost  in  other  localities 
where  the  ground  is  higher  relative  to  the  water-table.  Owners 
of  property  near  driven-well  stations  on  high  ground  have 
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not  been  able  to  prove  any  great  amount  of  damage  and  the 
awards  have  consequently  been  small.  The  amount  of  damages 
thus  far  recovered  has  been  26  per  cent,  of  the  amounts 
claimed.  The  payments  made  for  damages  have  usually  in- 
cluded awards  for  both  fee  and  rental  depreciation  of  the 
property  and  new  suits  cannot,  therefore,  be  brought  on  the 
same  property. 

To  determine  the  average  cost  to  The  City  for  damages 
due  to  diversion  of  underground  waters,  the  total  amount  of 
the  awards  already  made,  the  cost  of  defending  the  suits,  and 
the  probable  awards  to  be  made  in  cases  which  are  now  pend- 
ing, should  be  included.  The  total  cost  of  the  suits  may  be 
estimated  as  follows: 


Awards  made $201,500 

Town  of  Hempstead 50,000 

Estimated  awards  in  pending  cases 80,000 

Cost  of  defense  in  past  and  pending  cases 100,000 

Total $431,500 


This  amount  covers  suits  brought  on  account  of  13  stations. 
The  damages  due  to  diversion  of  water  may  be  estimated  to 
cover  13  miles  of  watershed,  and  the  cost  per  mile  of  water- 
shed measured  along  the  conduit  line  may  be  approximately 
estimated  at  $30,000.  If  the  Spring  Creek  cases  be  eliminated, 
the  cost  per  mile  would  be  reduced  to  approximately  only 
$25,000. 

If  the  awards  for  damage  amounted  to  even  $50,000  per 
mile  it  would  not  be  an  extravagant  charge  on  the  works. 
This  would  correspond  to  a  total  cost  of  $650,000  for  all  suits 
and  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  estimated  at  five 
per  cent,  per  annum  would  be  $32,500.  During  the  last  two 
years  an  average  supply  of  70  million  gallons  per  day  of 
ground-water  has  been  secured  from  the  Ridgewood  system, 
which  would  amount  to  25,550  million  gallons  per  year.  The 
cost  of  damage  suits  for  each  million  gallons  of  water  supplied 
would  be  only  $1.27,  which  is  insignificant  compared  to  the 
total  present  cost  of  the  whole  Ridgewood  supply,  which  is 
estimated  at  $63  per  million  gallons  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

The  cost  of  the  suits  thus  far  instituted,  $431,500,  would 
make  the  charge  per  million  gallons  only  $0.85. 
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In  the  cases  against  The  City  in  Nassau  and  Queens  coun- 
ties, the  plaintiffs  have  frequently  made  extravagant  claims 
as  to  the  depth  of  the  lowering  of  the  water-table.  The  City 
has  been  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  continuous  records  of 
water-level  in  test-wells  within  the  territory  affected,  and  it 
has  therefore  been  necessary  to  introduce  testimony  as  to  the 
probable  normal  water-level  under  the  premises  covered  by  the 
action,  in  order  to  show  whether  or  not  the  water-level  had 
been  lowered,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent.  Suits  have  been 
brought  in  cases  where  it  was  apparently  impossible  that  any 
interference  with  the  water-level  could  have  been  caused,  by 
the  operation  of  the  driven-well  stations,  but  in  these  cases 
the  awards  made,  if  any,  have  been  small  In  the  majority 
of  cases  tried.  The  City  has  had  to  admit  that  the  ground- water 
works  had  caused  some  lowering  of  the  water-table,  and  there- 
fore it  became  a  technical  trespasser  and  liable  to  action.  The 
actual  lowering  in  the  majority  of  cases  tried  has  been  less 
than  two  feet. 

Location  of  Cases 

On  Sheet  152,  Ace.  L  692,  are  shown  the  approximate  lo- 
cations of  the  property  on  which  damage  has  been  claimed  in 
suits  brought  against  The  City.  Note  that  these  cases,  almost 
without  exception,  are  on  low  lands  near  the  shore  or  in  the 
valleys,  and  that  there  have  been  but  few  cases  over  a  mile 
from  the  works. 

Since  the  early  Spring  Creek  suits  were  the  basis  for  the 
major  portion  of  the  damages  recovered  (see  Forbell  case), 
and  over  half  the  payments  have  been  made  to  land  owners 
near  this  station.  Sheet  153,  Ace.  LJ  218,  has  been  prepared 
to  show  the  location  of  these  Spring  Creek  cases,  their  relation 
to  the  wells  of  the  Spring  Creek  pumping-station,  and  the 
amounts  of  damages  claimed  and  the  amounts  awarded. 

PROBABLE  DAMAGES  FROM  DIVERSION  OF  SUF- 
FOLK COUNTY  GROUND-WATER 

A  most  liberal  estimate  has  been  made  in  the  cost  of  the 
Suffolk  County  works,  to  cover  payments  that  might  be  made 
in  the  future  to  compensate  the  property  owners  there  for 
any  damage  caused  by  the  diversion  of  the  ground-waters. 
With  the  experience  gained  in  the  operation  of  the  Ridgewood 
system,  it  is  proposed,  however,  to  locate  the  Suffolk  County 
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collecting  works  well  back  from  the  south  shore  on  high 
ground  within  a  wide  right-of-way,  where  the  lowering  of  the 
ground-water  would  cause  but  little  or  no  damage  or  annoy- 
ance to  the  farmers  and  other  residents. 

Liberal  damages  would,  of  course,  be  paid,  as  in  Nassau 
and  Queens  counties,  where  it  was  shown  that  damage  had 
been  done,  but  it  is  believed  such  claims  would  be  small  on 
the  proposed  Suffolk  County  works,  and  complete  records  of 
the  elevation  of  the  ground-water  would  easily  disprove  many 
claims  when  presented. 
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REPORT  ON  PRELIMINARY  SURVEYS,  NOVEMBER, 

1906  TO  MAY,  1908 

Babylon,  New  York,  June  16,  1908. 

J.  Waldo  Smith,  Esq., 

Chief  Engineer,  Board  of  Water  Supply, 
299  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Sir: — I  submit  herewith  a  final  report  on  the  preliminary 
surveys  for  the  proposed  Suffolk  County  supply.  Appended  to 
this  brief  introduction  are  chapters  on  triangulation,  levels 
and  topographical  surveys  written  by  John  L.  Hildreth,  Jr., 
Assistant  Engineer,  which,  with  the  tables  attached,  represent 
a  complete  record  of  the  survey  work  on  Long  Island  from 
November,  1906,  to  May  1,  1908,  when  the  preliminary  stage 
of  this  work  may  be  considered  to' have  ended. 

This  does  not  include  triangulation  and  topographical  sur- 
veys in  the  Narrows,  New  York  harbor,  which  were  done 
under  my  direction  for  Headquarters  department. 

TRIANGULATION 

Suffolk   County 

A  system  of  quadrilaterals  was  established  in  the  latter 
part  of  1906  in  southern  Suffolk  county  from  the  Nassau- 
Suffolk  county  line  to  Quogue  and  Riverhead,  covering  a 
width  of  three  to  five  miles,  for  the  control  of  the  surveys 
of  the  proposed  aqueduct  lines  and  the  future  topographical 
surveys  of  the  watershed  to  protect  The  City  in  damage  suits 
arising  from  the  operation  of  the  proposed  ground-water 
works.  This  triangulation  was  the  ground  work  for  a  sys- 
tem of  rectilinear  co-ordinates  of  which  Prospect  Park  water- 
tower,   Brooklyn,   is  the  origin. 

The  triangulation  work  was  done,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  winter,  when  the  weather  conditions  were  seldom  favor- 
able for  the  most  accurate  work,  and  the  observations  were 
made  on  the  standard  transit,  with  a  5-inch  circle,  and  a  20- 
second  vernier.  It  required  much  zeal  and  endurance,  during 
cold  winter  weather,  to  work  all  day  on  a  high  tower  with 
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one  of  these  light  instruments,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  is,  therefore,  most  gratifying,  and  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  assistants  who  did  this  work.  The  closures  be- 
tween the  three  base  lines,  measured  near  Babylon,  Holtsville, 
and  Eastport,  respectively,  were  remarkably  good,  and  the 
comparisons  with  the  positions  given  by  the  Coast  Survey  for 
several  points  along  the  south  shore  of  Suffolk  county  in- 
cluded in  our  system,  showed  an  agreement  with  the  Coast 
Survey  work  of  about  1  in  60,000.  Probably  our  triangulation 
is  safely  within  1  in  20,000.  About  160  square  miles  in  Suflfolk 
county  were  included  in  the  primary  system,  and  within  this, 
secondary  points  were  established,  as  noted  in  Appendix  A. 
Thirty-one  primary  stations  and  80  secondary  stations  were 
occupied. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  triangulation  work  in  Suffolk  county 
is  estimated  at  $14,000,  which  amounts  to  about  $87.50  per 
square  mile  of  the  entire  area  covered  by  the  primary  system. 

Nassau  and  Queens  Counties 

No  primary  triangulation  work  was  done  in  Nassau  or 
Queens  county.  The  position  of  the  stations  previously  estab- 
lished by  the  topographical  bureau  of  Queens,  was  referred  to 
Prospect  tower,  the  common  origin  of  the  Suffolk  county  sur- 
veys and  the  traverses  in  Queens  tied  in  to  these  stations.    • 

The  survey  of  the  aqueduct  lines  in  Nassau  county  was 
controlled  by  the  triangulation  on  either  end,  and  by  inter- 
mediate Coast  Survey  stations. 

LEVELS 

All  the  work  thus  far  done  is  referred  to  a  datum,  1.72 
feet  below  that  of  the  Brooklyn  Water  Department,  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  instructions  of  May  16,  1907.  This  datum 
was  assumed  from  existing  information,  to  be  co-incident  with 
mean  sea  at  Sandy  Hook,  the  datum  plane  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Water  Supply  for  the  Catskill  aqueduct,  but  subse- 
quent levels  in  the  winter  of  1907-1908  showed  the  assumed 
datum  to  be  0.39  foot  below  mean  sea  at  Sandy  Ilook.  It  was 
found  by  previous  levels  that  the  datum  plane  adopted  through- 
out Long  Lsland  by  the  V.  S.  Gcoloi^ical  Survey,  which  is  mean 
sea  at  Willett's  Point,  was  1.087  feet  below  the  Brooklyn 
datum,  and  therefore  0.63  foot  above  the  zero  assumed  for  the 
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work  of  the  Long  Island  department.    The  relative  elevations 
of  the  several  datum  planes  are  summarized  below. 

Number  of  Feet  of  Zero 

of  Given  Datum  Above 

y.  Datum  Plane  Assumed 

by  the  Board  of  Water 

Supply  in  1907  for  Long 

Island  Work 


Board  of  Water  Supply,  mean  sea  at 

Sandy  Hook 0.39 

Brooklyn  Water  Department 1 .  72 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  mean  sea  at 

Willetts  point 0.63 

Mean  sea  in  the  Great  South  bay  as  de- 
termined in  1907 0.8 


Suffolk  County  Levels 

In  the  winter  of  1906-1907,  Assistant  Engineer  Charles 
Goodman  established  primary  bench-marks  in  Suffolk  county 
from  the  Smith's  Pond  datum  of  the  Brooklyn  Water  Depart- 
ment, which  were  later  corrected  by  the  1.72  feet,  to  obtain 
an  approximate  mean  sea  datum  as  noted  above.  These  pri- 
mary bench-levds  were  made  the  subject  of  a  special  report 
by  Assistant  Engineer  Goodman,  dated  February  16,  1907, 
and  submitted  to  you  from  this  office  on  May  3,  1907,  which 
was  afterward  embodied  in  a  later  report  by  Headquarters 
department  of  February  18,  1908. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  report  of 
May  3,  1907,  IS  bench-marks  have  been  established  in  Suf- 
folk county,  where  Assistant  Engineer  Goodman  found  no 
permanent  points.  These  new  benches  have  been  levelled  on 
and  are  shown  in  Appendix  B  of  this  report. 

From  these  primary  bench-marks,  secondary  levels  were 
run  throughout  the  southerly  portion  of  Suffolk  county,  and 
over  the  entire  island  east  of  Port  Jefferson  and  Patchogue 
as  far  as  Riverhead.  This  work  was  done  to  determine  the 
elevations  of  test-wells  for  ground-water  observations  and  for 
the  control  of  the  topographical  surveys.    The  closures  of  the 
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secondary  levels  were  all  within  0.03  for  C  in  the  formula 
E  =  C  V  M,  in  which  E  =  error  of  closure  in  feet,  M  = 
length  of  run  in  miles. 

Altogether,  899  miles  of  secondary  levels  were  run  at  a 
total  cost  of  $9,135  or  $10.15  per  mile.  About  half  of  this 
expense  was  incurred  in  the  field;  the  remainder  was  spent 
in  the  office  in  working  up  notes  and  tabulating  the  results. 

Nassau  and  Queens  Counties 

The  survey  lines  for  the  proposed  aqueduct  through  Nas- 
sau and  Queens  counties  were  near  the  lines  of  the  primary 
levels  and  no  work  of  importance  was  necessary  to  establish 
bench-marks  for  the  topographical  surveys  between  Brooklyn 
and  the  Suffolk  County  line. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL    SURVEYS 

The  level  character  of  the  outwash  plains  of  southern  Long 
.  Island  afforded  a  wide  choice  of  location  for  the  proposed 
aqueduct  and  collecting  works,  and  it  was  essential,  on  all 
promi-sing  lines,  to  cover  a  sufficient  width  of  ground  to  allow 
of  some  adjustment  of  the  paper  location  that  was  adopted 
for  the  preliminary  estimates  of  cost.  Special  methods  de- 
scribed in  Appendix  C,  were  devised  by  Assistant  Engineer 
Hildreth  to  secure  from  a  single  traverse  all  the  topography 
over  a  wide  strip  of  land.  Ordinarily,  a  width  of  1000  feet 
was  covered  throughout  Suffolk  county  and  much  of  Nassau 
countv.    All  traverses  were  closed  within  1  in  6000. 

During  this  work,  18,400  acies  were  surveyed,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $42,215  which  corresponds  to  $2.29  per  acre,  or  about 
$1470  per  square  mile. 

Mapping  of  Surveys 

All  this  topographical  work  has  been  mapped  on  mounted 
white  paper  sheets  26  inches  by  40  inches,  on  a  scale  of  200 
feet  to  the  inch.  Each  sheet  is  divided  by  the  rectangular 
co-ordinate  lines  into  six  12-inch  squares,  and  completed  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  fixed  by  the  Engineering  bu- 
reau. Altogether,  180  sheets  have  been  laid  out,  and  all  sur- 
veys, with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  traverses  in  northern 
Queens  county  have  been  plotted,  checked  and  inked. 
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SUMMARY  OF  WORK 

The  total  amount  of  work  accomplished,  and  the  estimated 
cost  are  summarized  below : 


Amount  Estimated  Cost 

OF  Work 


Total  Unit  Cost 


Triangulation 160  square  miles     $14,000         $87.50  per  square  mile 

Levels,  exclusive  of  Good- 
man's work  previously  re- 
ported         899  miles  9,135  10.15  per  mile 

Topographical  surveys 18,400  acres  42,215  2.29  per  acre 


Total  cost  of  surveys, 
exclusive  of  primary 
levels $$S,SSO 


The  tabulations  of  all  this  work  as  made  up  for  field  and 
office  use,  are  given  in  the  following  pages  and  are  submitted 
for  filing  at  Headquarters  department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  E.  SPEAR, 

Division  Engineer 
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TRIANGULATION    WORK    IN    SUFFOLK,    NASSAU 

AND  QUEENS  COUNTIES 

BY  JOHN  L.   HILDRETH,   JR.,  ASSISTANT  ENGINEER 

For  the  control  of  the  topographical  surveys  in  Suffolk 
county,  a  system  of  triangulation  was  established,  in  the  latter 
part  of  1906  and  in  1907,  from  the  Nassau-Suffolk  County 
.  line  to  Riverhead  and  Quogue,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles. 
A  system  of  quadrilaterals  was  laid  out  covering  a  width 
from  three  to  five  miles  in  southern  Suffolk  county,  which 
included  several  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  stations  previously  estab- 
lished. 

Prospect  Park  tower  in  Brooklyn,  the  origin  of  co-ordi- 
nates selected  for  the  triangulation  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens 
boroughs  (Latitude  40^  40^  20721",  Longitude  73^  58' 
03.841"),  was  taken  as  a  zero  of  plane  co-ordinates,  or,  more 
properly,  linear  spherical  co-ordinates  for  the  work  in  Suf- 
folk county.  From  this  station,  plane  co-ordinates  of  "  Wel- 
wood,"  a  triangulation  station  near  Lindenhurst,  were  computed 
from  the  geographical  positions  of  these  two  stations  given 
by  the  Coast  Survey.  From  the  co-ordinates  of  "  Welwood," 
the  positions  of  all  other  stations  in  Suffolk  county  were  deter- 
mined by  means  of  the  triangulation  work  of  the  Board,  and 
all  checked  by  the  geographical  positions  of  other  Coast  Sur- 
vey stations  in  Suffolk  county  that  were  included  in  our 
quadrilateral  system. 

Within  this  primary  system,  secondary  triangulation  sta- 
tions were  located  about  one  mile  apart,  near  the  proposed 
aqueduct  location,  for  convenience  in  running  the  stadia  sur- 
veys. 

Wherever  possible,  existing  structures  such  as  buildings, 
windmills,  water-tanks,  etc.,  were  utilized  for  both  primary 
and  secondary  stations,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect 
several  towers  in  order  to  obtain  good  quadrilaterals  in  the 
primary  system. 

Three  different  styles  of  towers  were  used,  all  of  which 
proved  to  be  very  satisfactory. 
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TRIANGULATION  TOWERS 


HiGHT 

Name            Feet 

Kind 

Built  by 

Materiai. 

Remarks 

Keith 50 

4  post 

Contract 

Sawed  lumber 

Yaphank 40 

4     " 

Engineers 

Oak  and  pine  trees 

Raynor 38 

4     •• 

<t 

It       11       <t         It 

Holtsville 30 

3     " 

Contract 

Sawed  lumber 

Mastic 40 

3     " 

Engineers 

<<            It 

East  base* 18 

4     " 

%  1 

Oak  and  pine  trees 

Terry  No.  2 16 

4     " 

«i 

•«                «4                ii                   ** 

Eccentric   station 
of  Terry 

♦Near  Eastport 

Plates  31  to  54,  inclusive,  show  all  the  primary  stations 
except  "  East  "  and  '*  West ''  base  in  Lindenhurst,  "  East " 
and  "  West ''  base  at  Eastport,  "  Osborn  "  and  "  Terry/' 

In  order  to  hasten  the  work,  the  system  was  divided  into 
three  divisions:  Babylon,  extending  from  Amityville  to  Islip; 
Patchogue,  extending  from  Islip  to  Bellport;  and  Moriches, 
covering  the  remainder  of  the  island  east  of  Bellport.  A 
separate  base-line  was  laid  out  and  measured  on  each  division, 
and  from  it  the  work  of  each  division  calculated. 


Method  of   Measuring   Base-Lines 


BABYLON    division 

Location On   south   side  of  embankment  of  Hempstead 

branch  of  Long  Island  railroad  north  of  Lin- 
denhurst, between  "  West  "  and  "  East  "  base. 

Length 6,349.653  feet. 

Tape  used.  .  .100- foot  Eddy  divided  to  1/100  foot. 

Supported. . .  At  0,  25,  50,  75  and  100- foot  points. 

Pull 20  pounds. 

Method Distance    was    measured    between    hubs    99  + 

feet  apart,  set  on  uniform  grades ;  both  ends  of 
the  tape  were  read,  the  1/1000  foot  being  esti- 
mated. Tape  shifted  and  the  measurement  re- 
peated three  or  more  times,  allowable  differ- 
ence between  maximum  and  minimum  being 
2/1000  foot.  Temperature  taken  with  each 
measurement  at  both  ends  of  the  tape.  The 
sum  of  the  averages  of  all  the  measurements 
being  used  for  the  total  length. 
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Two  measurements  were  made  checking  within 
1/26500. 

On  account  of  the  better  conditions  during  the 
second  measurement,  this  was  used  in  calcu- 
lating the  quadrilaterals. 

PATCHOGUE    DIVISION 

Location Along  the  Main  Line  division  of  Long  Island 

railroad  between  hubs  opposite  "  Holtsville '' 
and  "  Ronkonkoma."  Distance  "  Holtsville  '' 
to  "  Ronkonkoma  "  calculated  from  this. 

Length 23,275.420  feet. 

Tape  used.  .  .100- foot  Lufkin  graduated  to   feet  except  the 

first  foot,  which  was  graduated  to  1/10  foot. 

Supported. .  .On  rail,  except  for  726.350  feet  at  one  end.    The 

latter  being  supported  at  0  and  100-foot  points 
by  hubs. 

Pull 16  pounds. 

Method Tape  stretched  with  required  pull,  rear  end  laid 

on  rail,  then  front  end  lowered  on  rail  keeping 
the  pull  constant,  and  the  distance  carefully 
marked  with  pencil.  The  remaining  distance, 
726.350  feet,  was  measured  between  hubs  with 
an  Eddy  tape  divided  to  1/100  foot  using  the 
same  pull. 
Temperature  taken  at  both  ends  of  the  tape  with 
each  measurement.  Four  measurements  were 
made,  but  the  third  was  eliminated  on  account 
of  unfavorable  conditions. 
The  average  of  these  three  measurements  was 

used  for  calculating  the  quadrilaterals. 
Error  between  1st  measure  and  mean  1/73200 

2nd       "  "        "      1/86600 

4th       "  "        "      1/478700 


il  (f  Ai.1.  it  it  it 


MORICHES    DIVISION 


Location Along  Manor  branch  of  Long  Island  railroad 

near  Eastport  between  "  West  "  and  "  East  *' 
base. 
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Length 10,259.105   feet. 

Supported ...  At  0  and  100  feet. 

Pull 16  pounds. 

Method Base-line  divided  into  12  parts  by  hubs  set  from 

300  to  1400  feet  apart,  the  distance  between 
hubs  being  measured  two  or  more  times,  tape 
bang  held  level,  using  plumb-bobs.  Allow- 
able difference  being  2/1000  foot  after  cor- 
recting for  temperature. 
Temperature  taken  every  200  or  300  feet. 


STANDARDIZING   OF   TAPES 

In  order  to  have  all  measurements  agree  with  the  U.  S. 
Standard  and  to  obtain  checks  on  the  work  through  the  United 
Coast  Survey  stations,  the  tape  used  on  the  Babylon  base 
was  sent  to  Washington  and  standardized  under  the  same 
conditions  as  when  used.  Afterward  the  tapes  used  on  the 
Pat'chogue  and  Moriches  bases  were  standardized  with  this 
tape  over  700  feet  of  the  Babylon  base. 

METHOD  OF  TURNING  PRIMARY  ANGLES 


Limit 

Error       Total 
Division  Method  of  Number  Bbtwben  Number 

Measuring  Angle  of  Sets       Sets  of 

Seconds     Angles 


Babylon ♦Left  to  right  angle  and  explement  six 

times,     telescope    reversed    between 

each  angle 2  3  24 

Patchogue Left  to  rignt  and  right  to  left,  six  times, 

angle  and  explement.  Telescope  re- 
versed between  each  angle.  Plate 
set  at  zero 2  3  24 

Moriches Left  to  right,  telescope  direct  for  three 

and  reversed  for  three.  Set  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  plate 4  5  24 


♦Method  used  in  the  triangulation  of  City  of  New  York  by  Mr.  Mossman 

For  turning  the  angles  in  both  primary  and  secondary 
work,  an  ordinary  Buff  and  Buff  or  Berger  &  Son's  engineer's 
transit,  with  5-inch  plate,  reading  to  20  seconds  was  used. 
Signal  poles,  varying  from  two  to  six  inches  in  width  depend- 
ing on  the  length  of  sight,  and  painted  with  alternate  bands 
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of  black  and  white,  with  a  flag  at  the  top,  or  the  center  of 
the  windmills  or  spires,  were  used  for  sights. 

Six  to  seven  miles  were  about  the  limit  of  sight,  under  good 
conditions,  of  these  instruments. 

A  triangulation  party  consisted  of  an  instrument  man  (as- 
sistant engineer  usually)  and  recorder,  and  two  or  more  assist- 
ants to  raise  and  lower  signals  whenever  necessary.  From  one 
to  two  primary  angles,  two  to  four  secondary  angles,  and  angles 
to  azimuth  .stakes,  under  ordinary  conditions,  could  be  turned 
in  a  day. 

Weather  conditions  and  the  low  power  of  the  instruments 
were  responsible  for  the  apparently  small  amount  of  work 
done. 

CALCULATION  OF  TRIANGULATION 

After  correcting  such  angles  as  were  measured  from  ec- 
centric stations,  the  quadrilaterals  were  adjusted  by  the  angle 
and  side  equation  adjustment,  the  rigorous  method  not  being 
used.  The  base-line  was  first  corrected  for  temperature  to 
62°  F.,  then  to  U.  S.  standard,  and  finally  reduced  to  the 
horizontal.  This  was  then  reduced  to  sea-level  and  used  to 
calculate  the  quadrilaterals.  In  each  case,  the  easterly  side 
of  the  quadrilaterals  was  calculated  through  the  north  and 
south  sides  and  the  average  used  to  go  ahead  with.  In  one 
case  two  quadrilaterals,  "  Vulcanite  "  and  *'  Babylon  "  had  two 
sides  in  common  which  were  calculated  from  both  with  the  fol- 
lowing results: 


Side 

Calculated  prom 
Quadrilateral 

Length 
Feet 

DiPFERBNCB 

Feet 

St.  Dominic  to  Belmont.  . . 

««                      ti               It              «i 

.  .   Vulcanite 

.  .   Babylon 

18.613.047 
18.612.395 
13,034.360 
13.034.010 

0.652 

Belmont  to  Sherman 

<i          It         It 

.  .   Vulcanite 

.  .    Babylon 

0.350 
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The  table  following  gives  the  closures  of  the  angles  of  the 
quadrilaterals,  the  error  per  angle,  maximum,  minimum  and 
average  correction  per  angle: 


CLOSURES  OF  QUADRILATERALS 


Sum 

OF  Observed 

Error 

Correction 

Angles 

Total 

PER 

IN 

Seconds 

Quadri- 
lateral 

. 

Error 

Angle 

^ 

De- 

Min- 

Sec- 

IN 

IN 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Aver- 

grees 

utes 

onds 

Seconds 

Seconds 

mum 

mum 

age 

Amity ville. .  . . 

359 

59 

48.6 

—11.4 

—1.42 

6.2 

0.2 

2.79 

Base 

359 
359 

69 
59 

57.2 
57.9 

—  2.8 

—  2.1 

—0.35 
—0.26 

3.2 
1.9 

0.7 
0.0 

1.88 

Vulcanite 

0.94 

Babylon 

359 

59 

53.7 

—  6.3 

—0.79 

3.1 

0.8 

1.54 

Bay shore 

360 

00 

06.0 

-1-  6.0 

+0.77 

6.5 

0.5 

2.23 

Islip 

360 

00 

08.7 

+  8.7 

+1.09 

2.2 

0.1 

1.11 

Patchogrue.  . .  . 

359 

59 

55.9 

—  4.1 

—0.51 

2.7 

0.0 

1.13 

Oakdale 

359 

59 

51.3 

—  8.7 

—1.09 

6.6 

1.8 

3.71 

Cutting 

359 

59 

57.7 

—  2.3 

—0.29 

4.4 

0.8 

2.02 

Bellport 

360 

00 

05.7 

+  5.7 

+0.71 

3.4 

0.1 

1.61 

Brookhaven..  . 

359 

59 

49.8 

—10.2 

—1.27 

3.0 

0.4 

1.50 

Mastic 

359 

59 

67.8 

—  2.2 

—0.28 

1.8 

0.4 

1.05 

Moriches 

360 

00 

05.3 

+  5.3 

+0.66 

4.3 

0.5 

1.65 

Eastport 

360 

00 

07.7 

+  7.7 

+0.96 

1.9 

0.0 

1.04 

Westhampton. 

359 

69 

56.1 

—  3.9 

—0.49 

3.0 

0.3 

1.16 

Base 

359 

59 

57.8 

—  2.2 

—0.28 

1.7 

0.2 

0.80 

Average  correction  per  angle  1.63  seconds 

Closures  Between  the  Different  Divisions 
babylon  and  patchogue 


Division 


Line  between  Islip  and 
Central  Islip 


Babylon 19,127.293  feet 

Patchogue    19,127.289     " 

Difference    0.004   foot 


PATCHOGUE  AND   MORICHES 


Division 


Line  between  Plainfield 
and  Bellport 


Patchogue   23,861.563  feet 

Moriches    23,861.336     '' 

Difference    0.227   foot 


As  the  work  between  the  three  divisions  closed  so  well, 
and  as  "  Welwood  *'  was  a  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  station  whose 
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co-ordinates  and  that  of  Fire  Island  lighthouse,  and  the  azi- 
muth of  the  line  between  them  had  been  furnished  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  the  work  of  the  Babylon  division  and  adjust 
the  other  quadrilaterals  to  it,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

The  following  closures  in  co-ordinates  and  in  azimuth  "were 
obtained  on  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  stations,  either  occupied 
or  cut  in: 


Station 


Co-ordinates 


North 


East 


Calculated 
Prom 


Difference 
IN  Peet 


North 


Bast 


Babylon  Presby- 
terian church.  0,594.551 
9.594.376 
9.594.464 
9.594.405 


178.869.953 
178.870.190 
178,870.072 
178,869.223 


9.594.402     178.869.101 


Patchogue 

school 34,355.38 

34.355.83 
34,355.61 
34,359.76 

Bellport  church.33,634.48 
33,635.59 


Osborn , 


Terry 


78,205.18 
78.207.44 
78.206.31 

78.207.74 

.67.520.48 
67,.552.76 
67.521.62 
67.523.78 


264.327.84 
264.327.41 
264.327.63 
264.323.65 
285.688.74 
285,690.03 


347,621.08 
347.619.30 
347,620.19 
347,617.07 

331,946.8 
331,945.3 
331.946.05 
331.944.74 


Pire  Island  light 0.175 

Wei  wood 

Average 

Triangulation 0.059 

St.  Dominic-Belmont 
Triangulation 0.062 

Sherman-Belmont 

Welwood 

Pire  Island  light 0.45 

Average 

Triangulation 4.15 

Patchogue  school 

Triangulation 1.11 

Patchogue  school-Holtsville 

Welwood 

Pire  Island  light 2.26 

Average 

Triangulation 1,43 

Welwood 

Fire  Island  light 2.28 

Average 

Triangulation 2.16 


0.237 

0.849 
0.971 


0.43 
3.98 
1.29 

1.78 
3.12 

1.5 
1.31 


Station 


Co-ordinates 


South 


East 


Calculated 
Prom 


Difperbncb 
in  Feet 

North      East 


Fire  Island. 


13,675.50 
13,673.22 


207.828.66 
207,827.20 


13.672.30      207,825.23 


U.  S.  Coast  Survey 
Triangulation 2.28  1.46 

Sherman-Belmont 
Triangulation 3.20  3.43 

Holtsville-Patchogue 


Line 


Azimuth 


— .       Calculated  from 


Degrees    Minutes     Seconds 


Differ- 
ence in 
Seconds 


Patchogue   school    to 
Fire  Island  light. . . 

Terry  to  Osborn 

Terry     to     Moriches 
Presbyterian  church 


(229 
1229 
/  55 
\  55 
f216 
\216 


37 
37 
42 
43 
59 
59 


52.2 
49.8 
36.4 
02.1 
35.2 
02.0 


Geographic  co-ordinates 

Triangulation 2.4 

Geographic  co-ordinates 

Triangulation 25.7 

Geographic  co-ordinates 
Triangulation 33.2 
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SECONDARY    TRIANGULATION 

These  stations  were  selected  at  points  approximately  one 
mile  apart,  and  as  closely  as  could  be  determined  at  that  time 
to  where  the  aqueduct  line  would  be  located.  In  most  cases, 
existing  structures  such  as  dwelling  houses  and  small  wind- 
mills were  used,  though  in  several  instances  it  was  necessary 
to  erect  signal  poles  40  to  60  feet  high  or  put  flags  in  high 
trees  and  cut  these  in. 

The  method  of  turning  angles  was  the  same  as  on  the 
primary  work,  except  that  only  one-half  the  number  of  sets 
were  turned.  In  all  cases  where  it  was  possible  the  station 
was  occupied,  and  the  error  of  closure  was  proportioned 
equally  among  all  three  angles.  Most  of  this  work  was  done 
at  the  same  time  that  the  primary  angles  were  turned,  to 
avoid  occupying  a  station  twice.  As  these  stations  were  cal- 
culated from  only  two  primary  stations,  the  only  check  on 
their  accuracy  was  the  closures  of  the  traverses  run  in  the 
field. 

Azimuth  Stakes 

At  all  primary  and  secondary  stations,  except  where  the 
latter  were  simply  poles  or  flags  that  were  cut  in,  two  or 
three  azimuth  stakes  were  set  for  closures  of  the  traverses 
without  the  necessity  of  re-occupying  the  station  again.  These 
were  used  for  closures  both  in  azimuth  and  in  co-ordinates. 
At  all  the  primary  and  some  secondary  triangulation  stations, 
these  slakes  have  been  replaced  by  concrete  monuments. 

Summary 


Area,  square  miles   160 

Primary  stations    31 

Secondary  stations    80 

Towers  erected    7 

Signals   erected    77 

Angles  turned    657 

Total  length  of  base-lines. . . .       39,884.178  feet 
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Salaries  (surveys  and  calculations),  materials,  etc., 

except  towers     (No  Executive) $13,081 .38 

TOWERS 

"  Keith,"  50  feet 218.00 

"  East  base,''  Eastport,  18  feet 29.00 

"  Terry,"  15  feet 32.00 

"  Raynor,"  38  feet 152.00 

"  Yaphank,"  40  feet 150.00 

"  Mastic,"  40  feet 207.00 

'*  Holtsville,"  30  feet 135.00 

Total  cost  $14,004.38 

Cost  per  square  mile $87 .  50 


TRIANGULATION    WORK    IN    NASSAU    COUNTY 

For  the  control  of  the  survey  work  through  Nassau  county 
from  Amityville  to  Valley  Stream,  it  was  decided  not  to  do 
any  field  work,  but  to  utilize  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  stations 
on  account  of  their  proximity  to  the  line.  Five  stations, 
"  Episcopal  spire  "  at  South  Oyster  bay  (Massapequa),  "  Fry's 
cupola  "  at  Bellmore,  "  Presbyterian  Church  spire  "  at  Free- 
port,  "  Methodist  Church  spire  "  at  Baldwin,  and  "  Pearsall's 
Methodist  Church  spire  "  at  Lynbrook  were  used.  Owing  to 
the  very  poor  closures  obtained  on  all  these  stations  except  the 
first  at  Massapequa,  they  were  abandoned  and  the  work  closed 
from  station  **  Hospital  "  at  Amityville  to  "  Roeckels  "  at  Rose- 
dale,  a  distance  of  about  15  miles.  In  order  to  hasten  this 
work,  an  additional  party  was  started  at  Freeport  and  later  at 
Lynbrook.  At  both  of  these  places,  an  observation  was  made 
on  Polaris,  and  from  this  an  azimuth  obtained  to  start  the 
work. 

TRIANGULATION  WORK  IN  QUEENS  COUNTY 

For  the  control   of  the   survey   work  in  the   County  of 
Queens,  extending  from  the  Ridgewood  reservoir  to  the  Nas- 
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sail  County  line  near  Rosedale,  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles, 
four  triangulation  stations  established  by  the  I>orough  of 
Queens,  *'  Ridgevvood  gate-house,''  **  Aqueduct,"  **  Metropoli- 
tan "  and  "  Roeckels  "  were  used.  The  co-ordinates  of  these 
stations  in  the  old  Bronx  system,  whose  origin  was  on  Eleventh 
avenue,  were  obtained  from  the  topographical  bureau  of  the 
Borough  of  Queens.  In  order  to  utilize  these  stations,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  their  co-ordinates  in  the  system  used  on  the 
remainder  of  the  work,  whose  origin  was  Prospect  Park  water- 
tower  in  jjrooklyn.  This  was  done  by  first  calculating  their 
geographic  position  by  transposing  from  the  old  Bronx  system 
to  the  new  with  the  Parkway  origin,  and  thence  to  the  Brook- 
lyn system  with  Prospect  Park  water-tower  (Latitude  40^  40' 
20.72P',  Longitude  73^  58'  03.84P')  as  a  zero.  The  plane 
co-ordinates  of  these  stations  were  then  calculated.  Azi- 
muth stakes  were  set  at  all  four  stations,  only  such  triangulation 
work  being  done  to  properly  obtain  their  azimuth.  For  most 
of  this  work,  **  Mollis,"  a  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  station,  was  used, 
as  the  stations  were  not  intervisible.  These  four  points  were 
used  for  the  stadia  traverses  along  the  aqueduct  location. 

For  the  surveys  of  a  proposed  reservoir  site  near  Lake 
Success,  in  the  Northern  part  of  Queens  borough,  only  one 
previously  established  station,  "  Ilollis,''  was  available. 
"  Payne,"  where  a  tower  had  just  been  erected  and  was  being 
occupied  at  the  time  of  the  surveys,  was  used  to  close  on,  its 
position  being  determined"  by  the  traverse. 

In  turning  the  angles  for  the  azimuth  stakes,  a  5-inch 
20-second  Buff  and  Buff  transit  was  used.  These  were  turned 
from  left  to  right  with  reversals  between  each  angle,  six  angles 
constituting  a  set.  Four  sets  were  usually  turned  to  deter- 
mine the  angle.  On  part  of  this  work,  the  explement  of  the 
angle  was  measured  in  the  same  manner  and  the  average  of 
the  two  taken  for  the  true  value.  In  the  other  cases,  an  addi- 
tional angle  was  turned  to  another  triangulation  station,  and 
the  average  of  these  two  angles  used.  No  towers  or  signals 
were  erected  on  this  work. 

Ten  stations  were  occupied  and  about  30  angles  measured, 
at  a  total  cost  of  about  $300. 
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TABLE    48 

Primary  Triangulation  Stations 


Station 


HiGHT  OF 

Location  Instrument 

Town  Structure       Above 

Ground 


Description  of  Station 


Hospital Amity ville. 


St.  Dominic Amityville. 


Tower  of  Long      About 
Island  Home.     80  feet 


Water  tank. 


West  Base Lindenhurst .  .    None 


65  feet 


5  feet 


Welwood Lindenhurst .  .    Dwelling  house    50  feet 


Vulcanite Lindenhurst...    Water- tank.  .  .      75  feet 


East  Base Lindenhurst .  .    None 5  feet 


Belmont. 


Babylon Windmill 80  feet 


Sherman Babylon Cupola  of  hotel     65  feet 


Keith .    Bayshore Tower 50  feet 


Bosseri Bayshore Water-tank. 


78  feet 


Islip 

Central  Islip 
Cutting 


Islip 

Central  Islip. 
Islip 


Ronkonkoma. 


Islip 


Coal  elevator..     47  feet 


Roman    Cath-     50  feet 
olic  church..  . 

Windmill 50  feet 


Dwelling  house     35  feet 
(empty) 


Oakdale Islip Windmill 75  feet 


Signal  in  east  window  at  top  of  central 
tower  of  Administration  building  of  the 
Long  Island  Home,  on  the  north  side  of 
Division  avenue;  building  painted 
brown 

Signal  pole  on  top  of  gray  water-tank, 
60  feet  hi|[h,  at  St.  Dominic's  convent, 
on  east  side  of  Albany  avenue,  about 
1 H  miles  northeast  of  Amityville 

Sisnal  on  south  side  of  embankment  of 
Hempstead  branch  of  Long  Island  rail- 
road, about  130  feet  northwest  of  road 
from  Lindenhurst  (straight  path)  to 
Wyandanch,  marked  by  concrete 
monument 

Pinial  on  center  of  cupola  of  gray  house 
of  F.  D.  Neville,  at  northwest  comer 
of  Broadway  and  South  Country  road 
(Main  street).  Lindenhurst,  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey  station 

Eccentric  station  on  roof  of  large  water- 
tank.  70  feet  high,  of  Vulcanite  Mfg. 
Co..  on  east  side  of  Dougherty  avenue, 
and  south  of  Long  Island  railroad 

Signal  on  south  side  of  embankment  of 
Hempstead  branch  of  Long  Island  rail- 
road, about  400  feet  southeast  of 
Cemetery  road,  marked  by  concrete 
monument 

Signal  on  platform  of  large  yellow  wind- 
mill of  August  Belmont,  south  of  Bel- 
mont avenue  and  about  two  miles 
northwest  of  Babylon 

Eccentric  signal  on  roof  of  cupola  of 
Sherman  House  on  south  side  of  Main 
street,  opposite  Deer  Park  avenue,  in 
Babylon  village 

50-foot  4-post  tfiangulation  tower,  on 
east  side  of  road  from  Edgewood  to 
Bayshore,  about  one  mile  south  of 
Edgewood,  on  land  of  M.  C.  Keith. 
Concrete  monument  under  tower 

Signal  on  center  of  roof  of  water-tank, 
73  feet  high,  on  land  of  Louis  Bosscrt 
on  north  side  of  South  Country  road 
about  one  mile  west  of  Bayshore 

Signal  on  top  of  coal  elevator  of  Islip  Coal 
&  Peed  Co..  south  of  railroad  and  west 
of  Nassau  avenue 

Gilt  cross  on  spire  of  church,  on  east  side 
of  Carleton  avenue,  about  2,000  feet 
south  of  railroad 

Center  of  gray  windmill  on  land  of  W.  B. 
Cutting,  north  of  Montauk  division  of 
Long  Island  railroad,  and  about  ^ 
mile  east  of  Great  River  railroad 
station 

Center  of  cupola  of  empty  dwelling  house 
on  Ocean  avenue,  north  of  main  line 
of  Long  Island  railroad  and  about  one 
mile  west  of  Ronkonkoma  railroad 
station 

Center  of  gray  windmill  south  of  South 
Country  road  and  about  one  mile  east 
of  Oakdale  railroad  station,  on  land  of 
F.  C.  Bourne's  Indian  Neck  farm 
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TABLE    48    (Concbided) 


Station 


Location 
Town 


HiGHT  OF 

Instrument 
Structure      Above 
Ground 


Description  of  Station 


Holtsville Brookhaven..  .   Tower 


Patchogue Brookhaven.. .   Water-tank. 


Plainfield Brookhaven..  .   Water-tank. 


Bellport . 
Yaphank 


Brookhaven..  .   Windmill. 


Brookhaven..  .    Tower. 


Mastic Brookhaven..  .    Tower, 


30  feet 

92  feet 

53  feet 

44  feet 
38  feet 

40  feet 


Raynor Brookhaven..  .    Tower, 


40  feet 


Farnsworth Brookhaven..  .    Windmill 57  feet 


Terry Brookhaven..  .    None 


West  Base Brookhaven..  .    None 


5  feet 


5  feet 


East  Base Southampton  .    Tower 18  feet 


Convent Brookhaven..  .    Water-tank. 


Osborn Southampton.    None 


Oakville Southampton .    None 


52  feet 


5  feet 


5  feet 


Hallock Southampton.    Windmill 80  feet 


30-foot  3-post  triangulation  tower  on  land 
of  Long  Island  railroad.  800  feet  east 
of  Holtsville  railroad  station.  Con- 
crete monument  under  tower 

Center  of  water-tank  of  Patchogue  Mfg. 
Co.,  about  300  feet  north  of  South 
Country  road  and  near  Lace  Mill  pond. 
Concrete  monument  under  tow^cr 

Center  of  yellow  water-tank  of  Long 
Island  railroad,  four  miles  north  of 
Bellport  at  No.  2  experimental  agri- 
cultural station 

Center  of  windmill  on  John  L.  Langley  s 
estate,  k  mile  east  of  Bellport.  on 
south  side  of  South  Country  road 

37-foot  4-post  triangulation  tower,  built 
of  oak  and  pine  trees,  on  land  of  Young 
and  Metzner.  1}4  miles  north,  and  j 
mile  east  of  Yaphank  railroad  station 

40-foot  3-post  triangulation  tower  on 
estate  ol  Christopher  Roberts  (R.  M 
Galloway).  300  feet  south  of  South 
Country  road,  opposite  house  of  win. 
Brcmmohl.  and  one  mile  west  of  Mastic 
railroad  station.  Concrete  monument 
under  tower 

40-foot  4-post  triangulation  tower,  bum 
of  oak  and  pine  trees  on  Prospect  Hill, 
South  Manor,  on  land  of  E.  E.  Raynor. 
and  i  mile  south  of  his  house.  ^  on- 
crete  monument  under  tower 

Center  of  white  windmill  on  barn  of  A.  o- 
Farnsworth.  on  cast  side  of  Ocean 
avenue  in  Center  Moriches,  one  block 
south  of  Center  Moriches  Roman 
Catholic  church  ,    . 

U.  S.  Coast  Survey  station.  Tile  drain 
pipe  filled  with  concrete  on  highest 
point  of  Rock  hill,  on  land  of  Mrs.  Allen. 
U  mile  south  of  and  1  ^  miles  east  ot 
South  Manor  Presbyterian  church 

On  Long  Island  Railroad  right-of-way. 
Manor  branch,  30  feet  south  o(  track 
and  about  5.200  feet  west  of  Eastport 
railroad  station,  marked  by  concrete 
monument 

18-foot  tower  over  concrete  monument. 
30  feet  north  of  railroad  track,  on  right- 
of-way  of  Montauk  division  of  Long 
Island  railroad,  and  about  450  feet  east 
of  intersection  of  South  Country  road 
and  railroad,  half  way  between  East- 
port  and  Speonk 

Center  of  largest  water-tank  (white)  at 
Roman  Catholic  convent,  in  Center 
Moriches.  ^  mile  south  and  one  mu^ 
east  of  East  Moriches  railroad  station 

U.  S.  Coast  Survey  station.  Tile  drain 
pipe  filled  with  concrete  on  Bald  hiU. 
2M  miles  south  and  2^  miles  west 
of  Rivcrhead  , 

Hub  on  northwest  knob  of  hill  on  land  ot 
Flanders  club.  I'a  miles  northeast  ol 
Oakville.  near  lookout  tower  of  A.  »5- 
Post  „ 

Center  of  white  windmill  on  land  of  A.  o. 
Hallock  at  intersection  of  Main  street 
and  Beach  road,  in  Quogue 
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TABLE    49 

Secondary  Tri angulation  Stations 


Station  Location  Structure  Description  of  Station 


Copiague Copiague 

Red  House Lindenhurst.  . 

Lindenhurst Lindenhurst .  . 

Green  Hotise ....   West  Babylon. 

Anderson West  Babylon. 

Blatchford West  Babylon. 


Slender Amity ville Windmill Signal  on  steel  windmill  30  feet  high,  near  east 

side  of  Broadway,  about  J^  mile  north  of 
Amityville 

Monahan Amityville Dwelling  house. .    Center  of  cupola  on  house  of  John  Monahan. 

on  south  side  of  Harrison  avenue,  about 
midway  between  Broadway  and  Albany 
avenue 

Signal  pole Two  by  two  hub,  about  70  feet  south  of  Dixon 

avenue  and  about  half  way  between  Great 
Neck  road  and  Bay  View  avenue 
Red  brick  house .    Center  of  cupola  of  red  brick  house  belonging 

to  Charles  Bassler,  about  fi  mile  west  of 
Lindenhurst 

Signal  pole Two  by  two  hub  on  west  side  of  Welwood 

avenue  about   1.000  feet  south  of  Straight 
path  (road  to  Wyandanch) 
Dwelling  house. .    Center  of  cupola  of  2-story  green  house  (frame) 

belonging  to  W.  P.  Ketcham.  near  Farming- 
dale  road 

Water-tank Signal  on  top  of  water-tank  near  house  of  C.  F. 

Anderson,  on  west  side  of  Great   Neck  road, 
about  14  mile  south  of  railroad 
Dwelling  house. .   Signal  on  top  of  roof  of  2-story  white  frame 

house  of  Andrew  Blatchford,  on  east  side  of 
road  from  intersection  of  Belmont  avenue 
and  Si.  Udall  road,  to  Little  East  Neck  road 

Cockerill Babylon Windmill Center  of  windmill  (painted  brown)  on  east 

side  of  Deer  Park  avenue  opposite  Si.  Udall 
road,  on  land  of  John  F.  Cockerill 

Houseman North  Babylon..   Windmill  tower..   Center  of  disused  windmill  tower,  on  land  of 

A.  A.  Houseman,  about  200  feet  ea^st  of  east 
side  of  Deer  Park  avenue 

Paddle North  Babylon. .    Windmill Not  located  or  marked 

Sammis West  Islip Signal  pole Two  by  two  hub  on  west  side  of  Udall  road, 

about  100  feet  north  of  Muncy's  road 
(Hunters  avenue) 

Higbie West  Islip Signal  pole Two  by  two  hub  on  east  side  of  Udall  road, 

about  550  feet  north  of  Muncy's  road 
(Hunters  avenue) 

Horn West  Islip Signal  pole Two  by  two  hub  about  200  feet  north  of  Long 

Island  railroad,  opposite  siding  Keith 

Thompson West  Islip Signal  pole  in  tree  Not  located  or  marked 

Hyde Bay  shore Signal  pole  in  tree  Two  by  two  hub  near  tall  pine  on  land  of  Louis 

Bossert,  about  500  feet  south  of  Muncy's 
road,  on  second  private  road  east  of  Manor 
lane 

Electric Bayshore Chimney  of  Center  of  chimney  of  Great  South  Bay  Water 

water  company.        Co.,  between  Fifth  and  Clinton  avenues 

St.  Joseph Brentwood St.  Joseph's 

convent Center  of  chimney  at  St.  Joseph's  convent 

Race Bayshore Water-tank Signal  on  water-tank  of  Bayshore  Horse  Show 

Association,  north  of  Islip  boulevard  and 
about  GOO  feet  east  of  Awixa  avenue  (Brent- 
wood road) 

Orowoc Islip Signal  pole Two  by  two  hub  in  38th  street,  about  150  feet 

east  of  Commack  road,  north  of  Brookville. 
on  land  of  W.  H.  Moffitt 

Fire  Line  No.  1..    Great  River Signal  pole Concrete  monument  set  8  inches  under  ground 

about  one  mile  north  of  Great  River  railroad 
station,  on  Fire  Line 

Fire  Line  No.  2. .    Great  River Signal  pole Not  marked.     Monument  set  at  24-L  instead 

24-L Great  River Concrete  monument  about    ^'i  mile  north   of 

Great  River  railroad  station,  and  700  feet 
north  of  Fire  Line  No.  1,  set  8  inches  below 
ground,  on  the  Fire  Line 

Carleton East  Islip Flag  in  tree 2>^  by  2V^  hub  near  high  pine  tree,  1,000  feet 

west  of  Carleton  avenue  and  about*one  mile 
north  of  railroad 
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TABLE    49    (Continued) 


Station 


Location 


Structure 


Description  of  Station 


Cutts Great  River 


Signal  on  tree. 


Southside Great  River.  .  .  .   Steel  tower. 


Connetquot Great  River.  .  .  .   Windmill. . . 

North  Bourne. . .   Oalcdale Flag  in  tree. 


South  Bourne.  .  .   Oalcdale Signal  pole.. 

*South  Duncan. .   Sayville Flag  on  tree 

Say ville  school. . .   Sayville School 


•North  Duncan..   Sayville Flag  on  tree, 


Mill Holbrook. 


Windmill. 


♦North  Broadway  Bayport Windmill 

•South  Broadway  Bayport Signal  on  tree. 

Bayport  school .  .   Bayport School 


Mott Patchogue Flag  on  tree , 

Patchogue  school.  Patchogue Schoolhouse. 

Summers Patchogue Windmill.  .  . 

South  Glover. . .  .   East  Patchogue.  Signal  pole. 

North  Glover. .  ,  .    East  Patchogue. .  Flag  on  tree , 

•Robin.son Hagerman Signal  pole.. 


Hill, 


Yaphank Signal  in  tree 


Hank Yaphank Signal  pole. 


Bellport — M.I..  .  Bellport Signal  pole.  . 

Bellport — M,  3.  .  Bellport Signal  pole.  . 

Bellport — M.  2. .  Bellport Signal  pole.  . 

Bellport  church. .  Bellport Church  spire. 

Yap Yaphank Signal  in  tree. 


2H    by    2H    hub    near    12-inch  pine,   about 

1,000  feet  west  of  first  trail  or  road  cast  of 

Great    River   station,   running   north  from 

South  Country  road,  and  H  mile  north  of 

railroad 
Center  of  steel  observation  tower  on  Southside 

Sportsman's  Club  grounds 
Pump  rod  of  windmill 
Flag  in  pine  tree  at  intersection  of  Smithtown 

road  and  road  running  north  to  Bohemia; 

not  cut  down 
2H  by  2H  hub  on  west  side  Smithtown  road. 

about  one  mile  north  of  railroad 
2H  by  2H  hub  about  150  feet  east  of  Moscow 

avenue  and  one  mile  north  of  intersection  of 

Moscow  and  Carleton  avenues 
Centre  of  cupola  on  yellow  schoolhouse,  on 

west  side  Green  street,  running  south  from 

west  end  of  Long  Island  railroad  station  at 

Sayville 
2H  by  2H  hub  1.000  feet  east  of  Moscow  ave- 
nue and  one  mile  north  of  intersection  of 

Moscow  and  Carleton  avenues 
Centre  of  pump-rod  on  windmill  on  Broadway 

avenue,    three    miles   north    of    the    South 

Country  road 
Centre  of  pump-rod  of  windmill  at  intersection 

of  Broadway  avenue  with  Wheeler  road 
2>4  by  2H  hub  about  200  feet  east  of  Broadway 

avenue  and  H  mile  north  of  railroad 
Centre  of  cupola  on  yellow  schoolhouse  on  west 

side  Snedecor  avenue,  about  }4  n™*^®  south 

of  railroad 
Nail  in  root  of  tree  near  house  belonging  to  a 

Mr.  Mott 
Centre  of  cupola  on  school  on  east  side  of  Ocean 

avenue  just  north  of  Long  Island  railroad. 

This  is  a  U.  S.  Government  secondary 
Centre  of  pump-rod  on  square,  boxed-in,  white 

windmill  on  land  of  Admiral  Summer 
2H  by  2^  hub  about  250  feet  north  of  Barton 

avenue  and  200  feet  west  of  Robinson's  road 
Located  north,  1 ,050  feet  of  Barton  avenue  and 

100    feet    west    of    Robinson's    road;    not 

cut  down 
2H  by  2»^  hub  on  road  from  East  Patchogue 

to    Yaphank,    about    one    mile    west   from 

Dunton  avenue 
Located  at  summit  of  hill  on  south  edge  of 

clearing,  about  200  feet  east  of  second  wood 

road,  running  north,  about  one  mile  east  of 

Coram  hill;    south  of  Judge  Bartlett's  farm 
2}i  by  2 Hi  hub  under  giant  pine  in  woods,  100 

feet  northwest  of  intersection  of  Grovey  road 

and   wood   road   running  north   and  south, 

about  H  miles  east  of  Coram  hill 
2}^  by  2^  hub.  one  mile  north  of  railroad  and 

about  1 ,000  feet  west  of  Bellport  avenue 
2H  by  2)4  hub.  1,200  feet  north  of  railroad 

and  1 .500  feet  east  of  Bellport  avenue 
2}^  by  2^  hub,  1.2  miles  north  of  railroad  and 

0.0  mile  east  of  Bellport  avenue 
Centre  of  spire  of  white  Presbyterian  church, 

on  the  north  side  of  South  Country  road, 

nearly  opposite  Rector  avenue,  Bellport 
Signal   in   tree  on   summit  of  highest  hill  on 

Vanderbilt  estate,  on  east  side  of  Carman  s 

river  and  about  one  mile  northwest  of  Yap- 
hank post-oftice 
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Station  Location  Structure  Description  of  Station 


Poor  farm Yaphank Water-tank Centre  of  vane  on  water-tank  of  County  poor 

farm,  about  H  mile  northwest  of  Yaphank 
railroad  station 

North  Brook. ..  .   Yaphank Signal  pole Located  600  feet  west  of  Brookhaven  road, 

about  0.7  mile  south  of  Yaphank  poor  house. 
Not  marked  by  hub.  but  by  azimuth  stakes 
near  South  brook 

South  Brook.  .  . .   Yaphank Signal  pole Located  500  feet  west  of  Brookhaven  road. 

about  1.2  miles  south  of  Yaphank  poor  house, 
on  land  of  P.  Terwillinger.  Not  marked  by 
hub,  but  by  azimuth  stakes  on  line  to  North 
brook 

West  Hawkins. . .   Brookhaven Signal  pole Located  500  feet  east  and  about  700  feet  north 

of  junction  of  South  Country  road  and 
Brookhaven  to  Yaphank  road.  Not  marked 
by  hub,  but  by  azimuth  stakes  on  line  to 
East  Hawkins 

East  Hawkins.  . .   Brookhaven Signal  pole Located  900  feet  east  and  about  2,000  feet 

north  of  junction  of  South  Country  road 
and  Brookhaven  to  Yaphank  road,  on  east 
side  of  cleared  field  on  land  of  Miss  Emma 
Hawkins.  Not  marked  by  hub,  but  by 
azimuth  stakes  on  line  to  West  Hawkins 

West  Haven Payneville Signal  pole Two  by  two  hub,  lyi  miles  east  of  Carman's 

river,  and  1.8  miles  north  of  South  Country 
road.     Point  is  600  feet  east  of  wood  road 

East  Haven Payneville Signal  pole Located  114  miles  east  of  Carman's  river  and 

1.7  miles  north  of  South  Country  road. 
Point  is  1,000  feet  east  of  wood  road.  Not 
marked  by  hub,  but  by  azimuth  stakes  on 
line  to  West  Haven 

Payne Payneville Signal  pole Located  IH  miles  east  of  Carman's  river  and 

0.4  mile  north  of  South  Country  road.  Not 
marked  by  hub.  but  by  azimuth  stakes  on 
line  to  Mastic 

West  Wheatling.    Moriches Signal  pole Located  40  feet   west   of   Forge   River   road, 

between  Twin  lakes,  about  H  mile  north  of 
South  Country  road,  on  land  of  R.  L.  David- 
son. Not  marked  by  hub,  but  by  azimuth 
stakes  on  line  to  East  Wheatling 

East  Wheatling. .   Moriches Signal  pole Located  600  feet  northeast  of  Forge  River  road, 

between  Twin  lakes,  about  H  mile  north  of 
South  Country  road,  on  land  of  Henry 
Walterling.  Not  marked  by  hub,  but  by 
azimuth  stakes  on  line  to  West  Wheatling 

Prospect Moriches Signal  pole Located  300  feet  south  of  road  between  Twin 

lakes,  0.7  mile  north  and  0.7  mile  northeast 
of  South  Country  road.  Marked  by  azimuth 
stakes 

Forge Center  Moriches.  Signal  pole Located  on  land  of  W.  P.  Smith,  ^  mile  north 

of  South  Country  road.  Not  marked  by 
hub,  but  by  azimuth  stakes  on  line  to  Terry 
No.  2 

Marcher Center  Moriches.  Signal  pole Located  on  land  of  C.  A.   Marcher,  0.9  mile 

north  of  Center  Moriches  railroad  station 
and  1,200  feet  west  of  road.  Not  marked 
by  hub,  but  by  azimuth  stakes  on  line  to 
Terry  No.  2 

West  Center.  .  .  .    Center  Moriches.  Signal  pole Located  on  railroad  right-of-way,  30  feet  south 

of  track  and  30  feet  east  of  express  house. 
Not  marked  by  hub,  but  by  monument  on 
line  to  East  Center 

East  Center Center  Moriches.  Signal  pole Located  on  railroad  right-of-way,  40  feet  north 

of  track  and  2,630  feet  east  of  express  house. 
Not  marked  by  hub,  but  by  monument  on 
line  to  West  Center 

Reeve East  Moriches.. .    Windmill Center  of  brown  windmill  tower  on  land   of 

H.  M.  Reeve,  one  mile  north  of  East 
Moriches  railroad  station 

Roman    Catholic  East  Moriches...   Roman  Catholic    Center  of  light  grey  spire  of   Roman  Catholic 

church church church,  on  the  east  side  of  the  South  Country 

road,  2,000  feet  east  of  East  Moriches  rail- 
road station  and  1,000  feet  north  of  railroad 
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Station  Location  Structure  Description  of  Station 


Steinker Eaetport Water-tank  tower  Center  of  white  tower  carrying  water-tank  on 

land  of  Charles  Steinker  on  Manor  road, 
H  mile  northwest  of  Bayside  Inn  and  H  mile 
northwest  of  Bastport  railroad  station 

Seatuck Bastport Signal  pole Two  by  two  hub,  150  feet  west  of  wood  road. 

H  mile  west  of  Long  Island  Country  Club 
and    Vo   mile   north   of  North  Country  road 

Bald  road Bastport Signal  pole Nail  in  root  of  tree  500  feet  west  of  first  wood 

road  west  of  Bast  Branch  creek  and  1 H  miles 
north  of  North  Country  road 

Fordham Speonk Windmill Center  of  brown  windmill  on  land  of  W.  H. 

Fordham,  600  feet  south  of  Speonk  railroad 
station 

Remson Speonk Signal  pole Located  1,500  feet  east  of  East  Branch  creek 

and  1 ,000  feet  north  of  North  Country  road. 
Not  marked  by  hub,  but  by  azimuth  stakes 
on  line  to  Terry  No.  2 

Westhampton         Westhampton. .  .    Church,  .w Center  of  tower  on  southeast  corner  of  Metho- 

church dist  church  on  the  north  side  of  Main  street, 

midway  between  Speonk  river  and  Beaver- 
dam  creek 

Bast  Spire Riverhead Church Center  of  east  spire  of  Polish  church,  on  the 

north  side  of  Cemetery  avenue,  about  1.500 
feet  west  of  fair  grounds 

Beaver Westhampton. . .   Signal  pole Located  150  feet  west  and  H   mile  north  of 

intersection  of  railroad  and  South  Country 
road.  Not  marked  by  hub,  but  by  aiximuth 
stakes  on  line  to  Osborn 

Deacon Westhampton. .  .   Signal  pole Located  400  feet  east  and  1 V^  miles  north  of 

intersection  of  railroad  and  South  Country 
road.  Not  marked  by  hub,  but  by  arimutb 
stakes  on  line  to  Osborn 

Court  House. .  . .   Riverhead Court-house.  .  .  .    Center  of  cupola  of  court-house  on  the  west 

side  of  Griffin  avenue  near  Riverhead  railroad 
station 

Tower  mill Riverhead Tower    of    grist-  Center  of  tower  on  northeast  corner  of  F.  L. 

mill Griffin's  grist-mill,    on    the    west    side    of 

Peconic  avenue  and  north  side  of  Peconic 
river 

Hampton Westhampton. .  .   Signal  pole Two  by  two  hub,  200  feet  west  of  second  road 

cast  of  Westhampton  railroad  station,  and 

3.000  feet  north  of  railroad 

West  Head Oakville Signal  pole Two  by  two  hub  on  north  side  of  hill,  100  feet 

west  of  bicvcle  path  from  Ouoguc  to  River- 
head and  N.  Y.  &  N.  J.  telephone  line  and 

3.1  miles  south  of  Peconic  river 

Oak Oakville Signal  pole One  by  three  pine  hub  on  stadia  line,  IH  niiles 

north  of  Quogue  railroad  station  and  300 
feet  west  of  Quogue  to  Riverhead  road. 
Station  019  A  A  on  traverse  line 


♦Hubs  have  been  replaced  by  concrete  monuments 


StaClon  "Wellwood"  at  LIndenhurst. 


atation  ■■Shermttn" 


Htalion  "KpiCh" 


"Boaserl"   | water- tank)  at  B&y9hor«. 


SMMoD  "Oakdale"  (windmtlll  at  Oahdale. 


Slatton  ■'Foltsvllle"  (towerl  a 


Station  "  Mantle"  near  Mastic  railroad  Btatlon, 


station  ■■  FariMworth  ■■  IwlndmlU)  at  Center  MorlPhe». 


SfstloQ  "Convent"  (wat«r-UiDk)  at  East   MoHchm. 


Station  " ■Wilkinson" 


"Hallock"  (windmill)  at  Quorup. 


Blodmlll)  at  Quogue. 
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1%J«^!>bIc 


B.W.S.  536 


MARCHER 


/-*^«j>; 


7  p/f?€  W>>||  f /« 


N«i(  in 


Station  iH  cenf<tr 
of  Windmill. 


>     3WO0DS 


If  9<)  ^  !••'        * 


Nmlln 


z 
0 

in 

s 

6 

I 

tf> 
U 

1^ 

n 

z 

k 
0 

z 

I 


SHEET  166 


I*  f /»« »v/M  fl»g 


^ 


U.W.S.    &37 


^ccL-^JS 


RCMSELN 


Woods 


Noilin        Woo«C4 


^i.^©a.»^ 


»^„ 


.i*> 


Noilin  Noilin  ^**~ 

d"*  Pine        OaK  sraKeCfWr.^.^..^ 

Cul+Ivorfecl  field 


V 

lin6''Mople 


^.4     5^ 


Nail  in*'^Si. 
5''deaolOal^ 


oIlina-Mople 
oinne"Mople 


fine 


fack  in 


Nail  in  8"pine      BEAVEK 
%g  »- ^Noilin 4-" pine 

B2 


Tack 


a- Pine      '*«?U. 


> 

0 


3-  pine  ^Utrnp'^JT  I     Noil  in  er 
•^  '      *^0ine  eorrw- 


Z 

0 

in 

0 

d 

is 

< 

UJ 

I 

vO 
u 
:^ 

$ 

o 

X 
H 
D 
E 

N 
< 


B.W.S.  538 


/fccL'935 


SHEET  167 


We3TH>«MPT0N   CHURCH 


W.C2 
Noil  m      '^ 
t«Lpole 

07 1  ^l 


in 
j'V       3"tocu$t 

^^'"^   Nail  in 
•8"Apple 

Noi'lin 
^'iT  "ftnce  p»»t 

^t'        Noil  inA4 
•  fence  post 


HAMP 


Noil  in  9 'pine  ^ 
corruinafloq 

fXZ  Hwb 

N  on  in 
J"  pme 


OAK 

Dv^n^t,  Woods 

TacKtnB'OoK 


\       •T«Kin4-0dK  »  TacKinTO«K 

TbcK  in  2"0oK  TbcKinyWrw. 


•i*r 


1bcKin2^0aK 
«P  ^  TocN  in  3"Plnc 


Mail  in  4^pinc 


Noiiin 
•  jy  /  2"  pine 
1      ^  •V«if  in  li'  pi'nc 


we ST HEAD 


BJ^5  tf«m  3-ho.Hak 


Lie   »i^»*»""*l 


1 


fiC'coH 


z 

o 

O 
kJ 

I- 

0 

(L 

H 

< 

u 
I 

vO 

r 
O 

z 

N 
< 


B.W.S.  539 


<fcc/L'*F35 


YAP 

Net«:     This  •♦•♦iMcannirr  b« 
«cewpi«d  bwt  f  !••  c«ii  b*  »—n 
tram  all  dir*ctT*n* 


V«n 


'lAUn 


Bortl«n/Ti\ 

li  II 


HILL 


If  u 
tl 

M 
II 


Claarin* 


Note:  Tlii*  •♦mfian  c«MMf 
be  •ccmnW  May 
b<  vcM  fl«  oztmtff  b 
IMirrt. 


^IU-ie00£->O       Edo«  ofcl««rin4 

;,o'^aJan«l  intr«e   •  ^  -  -  * 

Stftke  under  •i5nal  " 


3» 


II 
II 

I*' 


ToPI«iiifi«ld  \', 


H 
O 
III 
oo 

H 

O 

Q. 
H 
09 


i 

z 

s 


B.W.8.    517 


Acc.  L  4-^0 


I 


HOSPITAL 


SHEET  168 


ST.  DOMINIC 


BELMONT 


Platlbrm  of  Windmill 


Ptamfs  in  potts 
MAHMd  k>9  OMer 
IMA*  ^ 


Iron  raiti'M9  \M. 


Top  of  Water  Tonk 


SHERMAN 


z 

o 

p 

i« 


1^. 


Roof  of  Cupolo 


A«e.  iliij 


v5 

Z 
< 


a. 


B.W.8.   56U 


SECONOAPtY  TRIANGULATION  STATIONS 
^  AZIMUTH    STAKES 


2AL 


mi 


^  Pine. 
•22/50 


A  W.BfUfdrd  Cutting 

HOTt  ^  \Vi 

^tetfhed  the  place  of  v  HpireUiie  No.l 

hre  Urn  No. Z  vtrhieh  ^'\\'*^    "^ 

was  not  tnonumeirtad .  \  \\ 


B.W.S.    B70 


SHEET  169 


AQUEDUCT 


OLD  SOUTH    ROAD 


RIDGEWOOD       CYPRESS  HiLLSAVi 


nr 


V) 

UJ  Z 

X  O 

h  O 

V)  u 

X  < 
^^ 


B.W.S.    507 


PROSPECT  PARK  WATER  TOWER 

P.W.T. 


PAYNE 


\ 


-^   ^ 


PAYNES    *V<3 
TOWER  J*^. 


< 


METROPOLITAN 


MET. 
JOCKEY 
CLUB 


-71,-75 —      -'90SX~ 


B.W.S.  508 


>4cc  ISM* 


SHEET  170 


AQUEDUCT. 


Tinf^^"^-** 


Siia.i9nO(l  'in' 


Beli  lower  Floor 


ROECKCUS 


ACC  IBOVT  Gjpolo  FI«»r 


B.W.8.  547 


MCTROPOUTAN 


DmMlMfclti^Ucr 


«M  Railw 


Obscrvolion  lower  Floor. 


PROSPECT   WATER 


Ccufar    i« 
HI  «*n«r«lr 


RIDGEWOOD 


<.I4 


Top  Floor  o|  Tower 


in 

z 
o 


K 


628 


TABLE   52 


STATION 

AZIMUTH 

DISTANCE 

ELEVATION 

COORDINATES 

® 

Prom  1    To 

HOSPITAL 

13G -38-903 

a56.5S 

N.     4  905.886 
E.  150  964.124 

^ 

H.I 

H.I 

H.2 

7-J4--50.0 

631.14- 

26.60 

N.     4  119.49 
C.I5I   140.14 

H.Z 

A 

210-  56-00.0 

5  11.4-1 

31.20 

N.    5  344.62 
E.I5I  221.64- 

H.I      IIA 

£16-^7-00.0 

879.01 

N.      4  8  18.3 
E  130  Z67.2 

ST.  DOMINIC 

2Z6-07-2Z.4- 

977.23 

N.    12  24  3.660 
£1.156  399.455 

A 

D.I 

D.  I 

D.i 

26    ZI-42.4 

895.92. 

N.    n  566.33 
E.  155  695.05 

D.2 

A 

lie- 14-52.4 

331.26 

N.  12  369.08 
£.156  092.86 

• 

WtLLWOOO 

94-^4-59.l 

36^.49 

N.     \  51  9.393 
E.  164  81 3.911 

A 

W.  1 

W.I 

w,t 

345-56-29.0 

546.36 

N.     1551.01 
L.  165  241.38 

W.L      A 

2OS-O4-I9.0 

553.80 

N.     2  081.01 
C.I65  108.67 

B.W.S.    431 


TAtlON 


From  I  To 


VULCANJTE 


V.I 


AZIMUTH 


302-29-28.7 


DISTANCE 


396.39 


CLCVATION 


COO  not  NATES 


N.     5  910.196 
e.165  182.178 


Z 

o 

I- 

zu 

-J«0 


15 

q: 

0. 


® 


z 
o 

h 
Zkl 

l-< 

^-i5 
a 


V.I 


V.2 


61  -01-19.0 


613.90 


N.     6  123.13 
E.  165  44 1.84 


V.2 


201-01-29.0 


508.06 


N.     6  36Z.19 
E.  166  01  3.03 


BELMONT 


B.I 


229-46-30.7 


786.33 


N.    21  048.060 
E.I72  191.985 


8.1 


B.E 


6-55-51.3 


680.13 


N.  20  540.36 
E.I12  191.60 


8.2 


101-51-23.6 


544.11 


N.  21  216.11 
E.I12  219.15 


SHERMAN 


S.I 


211-25-26i) 


180.10 


N.      9  420.438 
E.  118  681.612 


S.I 


5.2 


13-39-26.0 


344.15 


N.     9  443.72 
£.178  508.98 


S.2 


231-39-56.0 


193.94 


N,      9  540.13 
E.I18  839.80 


D.W.S.    432 


629 


TABLE    52    (Concbided) 


STATION 
From  1   Tfi 

AZIMUTH 

DISTANCE 

ELEVATION 

COORDINATES 

® 

KEJTH 

m-IO-53.Z 

3;jz.3C 

• 

N.    Z7  348.248 
E.  187  929.628 

•• 

^ 

K.I 

K.I 

K.a 

34i- 18-4.9.6 

605.64 

4 

1 

N.   21016.29 
E.  187  945. 97 

• 

K2 

^ 

81-09-21.7 

296. 3Z 

N.  27  593.31 
E.)8n6\.98 

• 

-Kt^ 

r^ 

\6\'A9-\6X> 

• 

BOS 

A 

iERT 

Bt.  ; 

331-15- »e.z 

3  463.08 

N.   14  146.993 
E.  193  834.207 

• 

St.  I 

Bt.2 

246 -09-02.1 

84-9.46 

N.    17  183.26 
E.I92  168.69 

■ 

Bt2 

^ 

165-16-09.5 

3494.60 

N.   1.7  526.73 
E.  192  945.62 

.• 

I5L 

IP 
I.I 

62-27-31.4. 

484.52 

N.  .23  668.908 
E.209  08Z.488' 

■ 

I.  1 

12 

152-37-27.4- 

4-38.IB 

N.  23  892.95 
E. 209512. II 

IE      ^ 

2B4^-39-2a2 

652.33 

N.  23  503.84 
E.  209  7 13.59 

Z 
o 

I 

(0 
-J<0 

if 

as 

QC 

o: 
a 


B.W.S.   424 


STATION 

AZIMUTH 

DISTANCE 

ELEVATION 

COORDINATES 

@ 

from!  To 

INTRA 

LlSLlP 

166- 12- 12.6 

5  755.37 

N.  42  526.178 
E.2I2  285.131 

• 

A 

CI.  1 

CI.  1 

CI.  2 

232-05-47j6 

587.00 

N.  36  838.16 
E.2i3  163.06 

c.i.e 

£^ 

351-13-32.6 

5  432.08 

N.  37  250.81 
E.2I3  580.53 

C\  T 

196-46 -02/> 

195.00 

N.  42  5Z6.n8 
E,2I2  285.131 

V.I.  9  ■ 

CI.  3 

CL4. 

:S5 1-26-49.5 

361.43 

N.  42  339.50 
C.2IZ  228.77 

CI.  4 

^ 

147-10-58.7 

203.18 

N.  42  696.93 
E.ZIZ  175.02 

EAST 

|ASE 

l95-34-0ai 

N.      I««07.Z9 
C.  I«7369.  SO 
N         59IO.IO 

E.itSTeT..  le 

VULC 

ANI7E 

TO 
ST  DOMINIC 

Z73-I9-IZ.I 

N.   1Z  2^3.66 
E.t5G339.46 

WEST  gAse 

VULCANITE 

154-00-28.7 

^.ifts  7ei.ie 

TO 
STDOMINIC 

247-5S-2U 

N.    1 1243.66 
E.l563dd.4Q> 

z 
o 

h 

(0 
Ztd 

P5 

<^ 

-l<0 
>^ 

a 

< 

£ 
a 


B.W.S.    440 


630 


TABLE    53 


5TATIAN 

AZIMUTH 

DISTANCE 

ELEVATION 

COORDINATES 

® 

SLENDER 

310-01-4-6^ 

265.60 

N.     11560.03 
E.  (49994.41 

« 

51.1 

5il 

312 

172-04-32.9 

^ei.io 

N.    11789.31 
E. 1 497  Z  1.46 

512 

® 

36-05-16.3 

356.45 

N.    )  14M.85 
E.I  497  74.00 

MON> 

\HAN 

4-1-06-26.9 

151.53 

N.     8168.06 
E.I5Z7IS.89 

e 

M.  1 

M.I 

M.2 

281-00-453 

224.12 

36.08 

N.     8260.48 
E. 152817. 49 

M.2 

O 

321-40"  10.3 

195.22 

36.91 

N.    8323.29 
E.I  52697.51 

COPAIGUE 

23.03 

N.    4716  .4-6 
E. 155847.05 

RED  HOUSE 

147-27-  ISO 

2040.74 

H.    5927  .89 
C.I59525.9t 

O 

RHI 

RH.I 

RH.2 

248-33-550 

717.46 

N.    4  20  7.62 
E. 160623.78 

RH.2 

O 

347-45-40.0 

2028.56 

N.    3945.43 
£.159956.95 

CO 

Z 
O 

h 

(0 
CD 

Zy 
ox 

h< 

<!; 

JtO 

3 

If 

z 
o 
u 

kJ 
0) 


B.W.8.    441 


J 


TATION 


rom  I    To" 


AZIMUTH 


DISTANCE  i  ELEVATION 


COORDINATES 


® 


2 
o 

h 
< 

I- 

% 

or 

;:< 
kh 

3 
>< 

2 

Z 

o 
o 
u 

<0 


UNOENHURST 
ROAD 


281-19-366 


ST.  DOMINIC 


GREEN  HOUSE 


O 


CKI 


GH.2 


G.H.I 


I37-49-I0.0 


Gi1.2 


292-14-00.0 


9 


89-31-30.0 


ANDERSON 


® 


A.I 


A.2 


A.  I 


54-28-56.5 


A  2 


166-54-065 


« 


2  98- 19- 165 


BIATCHFORD 


8(1 


61.2 


BM 


168-05-58.0 


Bl.2 


32Z-08-38.0 


116- 32- 28.0 


B.W.S.  442 


222.90 


431.07 


249.36 


311. 86 


373.27 


384.44 


22459 


407  04 


22743 


39. 30 


N.    11226.49 
E.   161  477.S3 


N.    14  029.25 
£  169.  425.90 


34.91 


N.  12.864.07 
C.I69  575  .'57 


33.60 


25.09 


25.32 


N.  14  027.18 
L. 169. 176  .55 


N.    7  406.75 
E.I72  265.62 


N.    7  587.92 
E. 172  519.45 


N.    7  224.36 
E.I72  604.04 


N.  12  565.00 
E.I72  627.67 


N.   IL365.I9 
E.l72674tOI 


N.   12666.57 
£.17  2  42421 


TABLE    53    (Concluded) 


&YATtois" 


AZIMUTH 


DISTANCE 


ELEVATION 


COORDINATES 


631 


jm 


COCKERILL 


G.I 


226-53-14.8 


74.1.2Z 


N.    16  94?.  96 
E.I79  441.61 


Z 

o 


C.I 


GZ 


346-18-31.8 


548.46 


27.46 


N.    16439137 
E.l7890a76 


C2 


92-14-41.5 


67I.A-3 


N.     1697  2.26 
E.178770.99 


HOUSMAN 


Hal 


hiaE 


Ho.l 


237-32-57.1 


615.41 


Ho:  2 


S-20-2TI 


32468 


63-M-I2.I 


489.14 


N.  23  590.30 
E.I79  801.23 


N.  23  260.09 
£.179  281 -91 


N.  23  583.36 
El7d3l2.l4 


H.3 


79-23-21.1 


4942.77 


N.  23  590.30 
E.I79  801.23 


z 

o 


Ko.3 


Ho.A 


Z0I-08-3I.I 


528.99 


N.  24  500.45 
E.I  84  659.48 


Ha4. 


264-  53-511 


4686.03 


N.  24  007.07 
E.  184  468. 69 


PADDLE 


N.  29  494.49 
E.I 80  549.36 


Id 
07 


B.W.S.   481 


STATION 


Rw^^L^To 


SAMMIS 
HIGBie 


HORN 


THOMPSON 


HYDE 


ELECTRIC 
STACK 


ST  JOSEPH 


RACE 


RJ 


R.Z 


Rl 


R.2 


AZIMUTH 


ZZ-04-Z8-8 


207-  »4-iz.a 


349-40-4I.9 


l08-28>04^ 


DISTANCE 


512.56 


ELEVATION 


3».75 
4.0.02 


25.35 


COORDINATES 


ZO  316  .13 
leS    276    .4-t 

to  7»0  .90 
l>8  *■•%  .OS 


N.  14  833.15 
E.I86  706.27 


39.^7 


I 00 L 66 


1129.69 


6^6.71 


OROWOC 


RED  HOUSE 


RK3 


aH.4 

B.W.8.  482 


JS^ 


R.H4 


323-52-05 


76-eo-45 


no -11-05 


2079.89 


723.78 


1998.96 


30.Z4- 


3&Z0 


36.61 


N.  25   190.36 
E.I90  484.18 


N.  21  859.76 
EI9I  8  88:47 


N.   20  9K  .80 
E.  195  858.32 


H.  37835.21 
E.201IO7.06 


N.  25  537. 5Z 
E.Z0Z38Z.92 


N.  24  646i.e6 
£.201  924.49 


N.    Z5  758.22 
E.20I7ZZ.OS 


N.  30  326.8A 
E.  205  329.28 


34..80 


33.33 


N.     5  927.89 
E.I595Z5.9I 


H     7  726.73 
E.158481.82 


H      7  897.59 
E.  159  185.17 


® 


z 
o 

p 

D 

a: 


§ 


z 
o 

u 

u) 


632 


TABLE   54 


\NtvT  or.  RRdik 


lOCAttTY 


Oarlcton  Ave 


CTAT/O/^ 


I3LIP 


29.666  90d 


CENT  l5Uf 


CuTTlNGd.W^ 
e.  or  Gi^.  Riv. 
n.op.  UlRR. 


CUTTIN6 


C&O/fDiMTe^ 


£l£V/iriOf/ 


f^,062 


42.626176 
212,266.131 


Z7/n6^2 
2t^6440 


80/46 


2ijSZ6 


.  0£6C^^PrfOAf  or  e.H. 


Bolt.  tH  Rcor  or  M Arte.  S  of" 
CA/TLgrpMf  Ave  '  ^o* N<».  or  A3^a 


a/f: 

KEOOR.-/V£  FOVNiDATION, 

3ee  Norres  Ap^^ 


O 

z 
O 


W.M.    N&AkK 
OMCOAUC 


21,696056 

OAKDALE  26Z04f6f6 


I9,062 


Az.  3fAj(£  */     6  FT  H.  OF  I  UlR 
Z^*  *V-  or  BouRtte  J^AO. 


opCuPoi.% 
HOU9K.  N.or, 
URI?.  ATCURV). 


RoNKONKOMAfa^i// 


209 


103,63/ 


^TAKC    AT  £NO 
3tf.  Si/. 


OF  3A9£Uife 

3ee /VoTMS  Apk.Z 


LacC  Mill 
W.TanK.  W, 
Papct  OF  Patch 


Patch  oeuEzi 


3S,767297 
161696366 


/4-327 


CiW&Tnipob 
TeweR   «oo' 
e.  OP.  RR.Ma. 


H0LT5VIU.E 


62J6/7697 
2S6fl204^3 


IC6S^ 


BlM:  Bolt,  taf  Ladosr  Leo.  of 

PATCHoeife.TAMK   AT   A  3TK 

^*y** 


Wimp  MiLk 
BcLi-yogT 


Bellport 


4M.N.o«'B'peir 
Apt.  E<p&tA 


34,JM7  /2S 
261/7/ 2M 


31  72 


PLAINFLD 


664 

Z77J22636 


/o6ezi9 


NOTCi    AkL 
Cl  KVATIOM* 

Rep'p  -to 


'Md  Qatum] 


I 

o 
h 


Ground  unoer  tow£R 


3.1V.  Cor.  of  CofioRCTg. 
BK-  FouHOATioH    OF  ToweR. 

3ce  A/atmm  Hmy  IS 


b.W.8.   394 


633 


TABLE   55 


Sayv/ci.£. 


loc^i^/rr 


Sayv^^^^ 


Sayaomt 


fiioyf  c/ie  mite 


^T/rr/OAT      7f^a^/4Sf7ES 


\fst0dtff»fsao«k 


v^ofoaA^/e.  Co/>fr^£raifcy^2zo3jns 


^krCMoeor 


BSLLPd^ 


K  ofSm/rtfte. 


Af/l.l~ 


Afo 


\2S7^774a 


Pcsit^sor^ 


Church. 


OUHCA^f^iM 


Oi/f^CJ^^  i^ 


/glOSL  7/ 


Z?€iSS.9€. 


3ZBOZOa 
Z^JiJOf.S'd. 


9S'40Si&4. 


^8,4S7 


47  €98 


Ax/A^urn 


A^m^.  a^eUi^/s^A  re4iuce^  /o 


A  iVS. 


si'Sa-sAi 


o/«c/r  S^»€t,  i5ky»wi  •  o 


Cmttfur  a 


Cenf*r  «f  cupola  4  iO 
»tJteof-hou9€  on  ^j 
3ntel€eorAvi$,Bt^lHr.\  "O 


J^mp  rw/  ^  wind-    O 
mill.  Wind-mif/^    g 

lb 


on  y^f'nJ  mil/  on. 
&  way  Ali€.  SmMOCk  { 


f/Of  in  frts  tf4ar 
^0MM  tfMrrtott. 


tar    O 


4a/t//n. 


/^^/tfirY  i^^^afVfn/^ 


/*Hr^  //fM  of  info/' 


A//rAtcfi»^«f^So*eai^    


s 


B.W.S.  396 


m 


l0e4/,/rr 


^mr/a^ 


C»4fW/M^re^ 


H^ytff  Mte  mite 
MNJ^mfSmyvitlt. 


tS^ZO,€/ 
\ZJS7'*SA$ 


j§iy»^iAr 


8oo/f/>e£Az.Pr  Z3S4JA 


3/Z87./a 
7Z 


Ax./MU7-/^ 


^€  /SS 


m^'Os-.^a 


^a.*^^s 


ffs^scitip  r/ort 


o 

UJ 
lU 

3 


q: 
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TABLE    58 


STA- 

fT?^" 

-AZIMUTH 

DIST>INCC 

ELEKAT/(?/V 

COOROIfUTES 

From 

Tb 

PROSPEdTYfX 

106-11  "39 

477,12 

N 

E 

OOOO 

oooo 

g| 

RW.TI 

P.W.TJ 

PW.t2 

98-03-20 

27e.35 

2.04-.^ 

S 

e 

I48L0 
453.3 

RW.T  1  =  910  A 

P.V^T.2 

PW.T3 

2?r-42-l4. 

544.18 

205.52 

s 

E 

I8&0 
7  2a8 

P.VVT2'  91 0  B 

PW.T3 

@ 

323-30-26 

643.15 

Z04-.69 

s 

E 

554^.2 
326.4 

RW.T.3  =  9IOC 

RtOGEWOOD 

\29'39'A3 

166  1.17 

N 

E 

6656.31 
21633.16 

o 

R  1 

R  1 

R2 

266-48-51 

28  1^8 

N 

E 

555)6.1 
22912.0 

R  1  -  Dosa  A 

R  2 

o 

3ir-l7-l8 

146  1.3 

N 

E 

76A7.5 

20S50.5 

• 

R  2  ■  Bosa  B 

AQUEDUCT 

1  1  1  -50-»53 

S  2  2,89 

5 
E 

230650 
38556.67 

Q 

A  1 

A  1 

A  2 

27^-06-58 

876.7  \ 

l-^.SO 

S 
E 

2501.08 
3  8042.00 

A  1  «902 

A2 

o 

71 -24-58 

412.88 

S 
E 

2438.0 
38165.3 

A2  «  5>OI  AB 

V) 

11 
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STATION 

AZIMUTH 

dlSTAUCl 

ELEV4TI0N 

COORDINATES 

From  1  To 

mTROFOLITAh 

201-05:^35 

4571.84. 

N       23S5,\S 
E   5  2675.05 

O 

M    1 

M    1 

M    2 

265'2S-03 

843.94- 

16.93 

S        1 8  70.3 
E  51229.8 

M 1    =     903 A 

M   2 

o 

29-3 1 - 02 

4996.23 

n.zo 

5       <  938.2 
E  50388.2 

M  2  >      902    R 

MOLLIS 
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ROECKELS 
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R  1 

R   1 

R  2 
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357.64. 
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R    1    «      903  TA 
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50.60 
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E  S450I  .7 
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TRIAXGULATION    WORK  643 

Conditions   of    Coast    Survey   Stations   Investigated   in 

Suffolk  County 

welwood's  cupola.  Octagonal  cupola  painted  gray  on 
2-story  frame  dwelling  house  of  F.  D.  Neville,  near  northwest 
corner  of  Merrick  road  (Main  street)  and  Broadway  in  Lin- 
denhurst  (formerly  Breslau).    Unchanged. 

BRESLAU  YELLOW  SPIRE.  Church  is  south  of  railroad  track 
and  about  J4  mile  west  of  station  in  Lindenhurst  (formerly 
Breslau).    Reported  to  have  been  moved. 

BRESLAU  white  SPIRE.  St.  John's  Lutheran  church  painted 
gray,  on  the  north  side  of  Palmer  avenue  (formerly  Fallers 
Laben  avenue)  opposite  School  street,  Lindenhurst.  Ap- 
parently unchanged. 

BABYLON  baptist  CHURCH.  Most  Westerly  spire  in  the 
village,  IS  painted  light  gray  with  green  trimmings.  Church 
is  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Carll  avenue  and  Main  street 
(South  Country  road).    Unchanged. 

BABYLON  METHODIST  CHURCH.  Church  Stands  on  east  side 
of  Deer  Park  avenue  on  the  corner  of  James  street,  a  block 
and  a  half  south  of  the  railroad,  and  is  painted  yellow.  Un- 
changed. 

BABYLON  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH.  Tall  whitc  spire  with 
clock,  on  the  north  side  of  Main  street,  just  east  of  Deer  Park 
avenue.    Unchanged. 

BABYLON  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  The  most  easterly  spire  in 
Babylon  (is  really  in  West  Islip),  on  the  north  side  of  South 
Country  road,  about  ^  mile  east  of  Babylon.  Church  has 
been  covered  with  concrete  stucco  and  is  of  a  gray  color.  Un- 
changed. 

ruland.    Hubs  in  place  as  described.    Unchanged. 

BAYSHORE  STONE  SPIRE.    Church  has  been  moved. 

PATCHOGUE  SCHOOLHOUSE.  Two-story  frame  building  with 
cupola  painted  dark  brown,  on  east  side  of  Ocean  avenue,  just 
north  of  railroad  and  about  500  feet  east  of  station.  Un- 
changed. 

BELLPORT  CHURCH  SPIRE.  White  spire  of  Bellport  Presby- 
terian church  on  the  north  side  of  South  Country  road  (East 
Main  street)  just  east  of  Rector  avenue.    Unchanged. 

OSBORN.  Station  on  Thomas  Osborn's  hill.  Tile  drain 
filled  with  concrete  was  found  in  good  condition.  Reference 
stakes  not  looked  up. 
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TERRY.  Tile  drain  filled  with  concrete  and  reference  stakes 
found  in  good  condition. 

MASURY  WINDMILL.  This  Station  was  burned  about  four 
years  ago. 

MORICHES     METHODIST    CHURCH    SPIRE.       ThlS    church    WaS 

moved  in  1907. 

MORICHES    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH    SPIRE.       Thls    Spire    haS 

not  been  changed  since  1886. 

BROOKLYN  HOUSE  FLAGSTAFF.  This  building  was  burned 
in  1907. 

EASTPORT  CLUB  HOUSE  ( WINDMILL).  This  windmill  is  un- 
changed. 

Conditions  of   Coast  Survey   Stations   Investigated   in 

Nassau  County 

piersall's  METHODIST  CHURCH  SPIRE.  Tall  tapering  gray 
spire  on  the  east  side  of  Washington  place,  Lynbrook,  between 
Merrick  road  and  the  Montauk  division  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad.    Unchanged. 

rockville  center  METHODIST  CHURCH.  Church  was 
burned  about  10  years  ago  and  has  been  replaced  by  another 
church  building. 

baldwinsville  METHODIST  CHURCH.  Tall  tapering  white 
spire  of  church  on  the  north  side  of  Merrick  road,  about  % 
mile  south  of  Baldwin  station.    Unchanged. 

FREEl»ORT  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH.      Church  OU  the  WCSt  sidc 

of  Church  street,  between  Pine  street  and  Merrick  road  south 
of  Freeport  station ;  it  is  painted  gray.    Unchanged. 

fry's  cupola.  Square  cupola  surmounted  by  finial  on  gray 
French  roofed  house  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Bellmore  ave- 
nue and  Merrick  road  in  Bellmore ;  now  owned  by  G.  F.  New- 
land.    Unchanged. 

episcopal  SPIRE  f SOUTH  OYSTER  bay).  Small  octagonal 
spire  with  gilt  cross  on  Episcopal  church  on  the  north  side  of 
Merrick  road  about  J^  mile  east  of  Massapequa.  It  is  partly 
surrounded  by  trees  that  are  nearly  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
spire.    Unchanged. 
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APPENDIX    B 

SECONDARY   LEVELS 

BY  JOHN   L.  HILDRETH,   JR.,  ASSISTANT  ENGINEER 

In  order  to  obtain  bench-marks  for  closures  of  the  stadia 
traverses,  and  to  secure  elevations  of  water  in  the  wells  and 
in  the  streams  and  ponds,  secondary  lines  of  levels  were  run 
from  the  base-line  and  primary  circuits  established  from  the 
Smith  Pond  bench  of  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  by 
Assistant  Engineer  Goodman  in  1906  and  1907. 

Primary  Bench  Levels 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  latter,  in 
his  rejwrt  of  February  16,  1907,  standard  bench-marks  were 
subsequently  placed  at  Melville,  Babylon,  Patchogue,  Center 
Moriches,  Westhampton,  Port  Jefferson,  Lake  Grove,  Ridge 
and  Yaphank ;  and  bolts  were  set  in  permanent  masonry  struc- 
tures at  Blue  Point,  Wardenclyffe,  Brookhaven,  Riverhead, 
Calverton  and  Great  River.  The  elevations  of  these  new 
primary  bench-marks  are  shown  in  Table  61,  page  658,  which 
may  be  considered  as  supplementing  the  report  of  Assistant 
Engineer  Goodman  of  February  16,  1907.  The  primary 
bench-marks  previously  reported  are  shown  in  Table  60,  page 
649. 

All  elevations  in  these  tables  refer  to  the  datum  plane 
assumed  for  the  Long  Island  work  in  1907,  which  is  1.72  feet 
below  that  of  the  Brooklyn  Water  Department,  on  which  As- 
sistant Engineer  Goodman's  first  work  of  1906-1907  was  done. 

Secondary  Levels 

For  the  secondary  levels,  small  parties  were  made  up  at 
the  three  offices  maintained  at  Babylon,  Patchogue  and  Center 
Moriches,  respectively.  These  level  parties  comprised  an  in- 
strument man  and  one  or  two  rodmen.  An  18-inch  Buff  and 
Buff  "  Dumpy  "  level  with  one  horizontal  wire  was  used,  with 
either  target  or  self -reading  rods.  The  target  rods  were 
divided  to  -Aj.  foot,  with  vernier  reading  to  half  hundredths, 
the  thousandth  being  estimated.  The  self-reading  rods  which 
were  used  on  a  few  of  the  runs  were  10  feet  long,  4  inches 
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wide,  lyi  inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  yi  inch  thick  at  the 
top  stiffened  by  a  strip  %  inch  by  Ij^i  inches  screwed  to 
center  of  the  back;  these  rods  were  graduated  to  tenths  and 
2/100  foot,  and  proved  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  target 
rods,  and  gave  equally  good  closures.  Nails  were  used  for 
turns  in  most  cases.  Sights  were  from  150  to  250  feet,  ac- 
cording to  weather  conditions,  and  in  all  cases  were  made 
equal  in  order  to  eliminate  all  instrument  errors. 

Bench-marks  were  usually  railroad  spikes  or  lag  screws, 
driven  into  telegraph  poles  or  the  roots  of  trees;  but  stone 
monuments  and  masonry  structures  of  all  kinds  were  utilized 
wherever  possible. 

In  the  formula,  E  =  C  \/  M  in  miles,  in  which  E  equals 
the  error  of  closure  in  feet,  C  a  constant,  and  M  the  distance  be- 
tween bench-marks  in  miles;  C  was  not  allowed  to  exceed 
0.03.  The  average  value  of  C  as  computed  from  the  closures 
of  all  the  secondary  levels  was  0.02. 

The  following  table  gives  the  main  circuits  and  the  bench- 
marks between  which  they  were  run;  also  the  distance, 
closure,  and  error  of  closure  as  computed  from  the  above 
formula : 

Number  of  miles  of  levels  run 899.3 

Number  of  bench-marks  established 

Precise,  replacing  unsatisfactory  points  of 

Assistant  Engineer  Goodman 15 

Secondary   833 

Test-wells,    leveled    on    for    ground-water 

elevation  as  well  as  for  bench-marks. . .     510 

Total  1,358 

Total  cost,  salaries,  expenses,  etc.,  including  office 

work  (no  executive) $9,135 .47 

Cost  per  mile,  of  which  about  one-half  was  office 

work   $10.15 
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Bench-mark     to     Bench-mark 


Distance 
•  Milks 


Error 

OP 

Closure 
E 


-/     Distance 
^     (in  Miles) 


Ua      0«      \Jm     k>.    ........         B.C' 

2 U.  S.  G.  S. 


U.  S.  G.  S 

B.  D 

B.  E 

B.  P 

B.  P 

B.  C 

B.  3 

8 

2« 

B.  7 B.  10 

B.  10 B.  11 


^3  •      K^  •    •      k      ■      •     • 

U.  S.  G.  S. 

B.  F 

B.  F 

B.  C 

B.  2 

B.  5 

B.3 

B.  7 


B.  2 

8 

7 

8 

63 

80 

71 B.  127. 

B.  128 B.  127 

Shcr.  No.  2 B.  4.  . 


42 

8 

71 

79.... 
84.... 
B.  128 


176 

177 

178 

B.3 

80 

88 

27 

50 

B.  110 

55 B.  110, 

B.  A. 

50. . . 

148.. 


B.  6.  . 
B.  7... 
B.  8.  . 
60. . . . 
87... 
36... 
49  ... 
B.  110 
52 


B.2 

129 

47 

179 B.  11 

B.  11 B.  8 

B.  8 B.  7 

B.  7 B.  6 

B.  A B.  C 

B.  P 23 

T.  W.  91 B.  14 

Patchogue  Geol ....  Holtsville  Geol 

Prim.  No.  24 Prim.  No.  17 

Patchogue  Geol Holtsville*  Geol 

Prim.  No.  27 Prim.  No.  29 

249 241 

249 Prim.  No.  29 

231 309-231 

Prim.  No.  11-13. . . .  358 

212 346-212 

Prim.  No.  11 Prim.  No.  13 

Prim.  No.  13 No.372  &  Prim.No.ll 

Prim.  No.  17 358 

Prim.  No.  17 Prim.  No.  16 

Prim.  No.  17 216 

217 442-217 

202 390 

441 481-441 

270 466-270 

Prim.  No.  53 Dug  well  north  of 

Calverton 


3.4 
4.4 
2.6 
3.8 
1.3 
5.6 
4.5 
3.4 
3.2 
4.8 
2.8 
4.1 
2.5 
5.5 
4.6 
1.3 
2.9 
1.9 
6.1 
2.8 
1.0 
2.5 
2.1 
2.2 
1.1 
5.0 
2.1 
3.5 
6.9 
2.5 
2.2 
2.2 
1.5 
1.0 
1.1 
2.6 
2.6 
1.1 
1.5 
1.9 
3.6 
2.0 
12.0 
15.3 
7.2 
3.3 
3.5 
7.0 
1.0 
8.8 
1.7 
2.3 
2.9 
8.5 
2.4 
3.3 
3.0 
3.4 
1.2 
1.6 

3.0 


.053 

.039 

.024 

.047 

.035 

.110 

.016 

.009 

.102 

.021 

.035 

.000 

.011 

.220 

.069 

.030 

.038 

.036 

.098 

.006 

.002 

.120 

.000 

.021 

.051 

.076 

.051 

.055 

.089 

.082 

.002 

.004 

.012 

.059 

.012 

0.116 

0.026 

0.000 

0.017 

0.064 

0.039 

0.002 

0.005 

0.198 

0.020 

0.018 

0.008 

0.033 

0.001 

0.063 

0.004 

0.010 

0.033 

0.135 

0.041 

0.004 

0.040 

0.002 

0.010 

0.020 

0.036 


0.0287 
0.0186 
0.0149 
0.0242 
0.0307 
0.0465 
0.0075 
0.0049 
0.0570 
0.0095 
0.0209 
0.0000 
0.0070 
0.0938 
0.0318 
0.0203 
0.0223 
0.0261 
0.0396 
0.0036 
0.0020 
0.0759 
0.0000 
0.0142 
0.0486 
0.0340 
0.0352 
0.0294 
0.0339 
0.0519 
0.0013 
0.0027 
0.0098 
0.0590 
0.0114 
0.0706 
0.0162 
0.0000 
0.0139 
0.0464 
0.0256 
0.0014 
0.0014 
0.0506 
0.0075 
0.0099 
0.0043 
0.0125 
0.0010 
0.0212 
0.0031 
0.0065 
0.0194 
0.0465 
0.0265 
0.0022 
0.0231 
0.0011 
0.0091 
0.0158 

0.0208 
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TABLE    59    {Concluded) 


Bench-mark      to     Bench-mark 


Error  B 

Distance  of        C  = 

Miles  Closure,  ^       Distance 

E       ^     (in  Miles) 


Gcol.  No.  19 492  and  No.  19  Gcol.. 

459 495-459 

30 590 

B.  19 Bs.  19 

B.  455 B.  455 

B.  455 B.  443 

B.  452 B.  429 

BB.  34 B.  427 

BB.  34 BB.  34 

B.  427 B.  427 

B.  425 B.  411 

B.  425 B.  35 

B.  422 B.  422 

B.  412 B.  437 

B.  440 B.  440 

BB.  36 BB.  37 

B.  410 BB.  37 

BB.  37 U.  S.  G 

B.  402 B.  420 

B.  402 B.  402 

B.  461 B.  461 

B.  420 B.  420 

B.  420 B.  420 

Well  446 Well  446 

504 504 

B.  41 503 

503 504 

503 512 

601 502 

B.  41 501 

B.  41 503 

B.  45 509 

B.  41 T.  P 

524 524 

g_  j2  525 

iio..  .  .  ..  .  ..  .  ki'verhead  U.S.  B.m! 

531 Riverhead  U.S.  B.M. 

538 538 

531 531 

534 529 

549 535 

B.  51 B.  159 

B.  161 B.  161 

048 B.  176 

B.  164 B.  165 

855 B.  164 

573 B.  153 

B.  164 B.  164 

B.  164 585 

B.  M.  34 B.  68 

B.  67 B.  68 


1.0 
1.0 
4.1 
3.0 
3.2 
3.0 
3.3 
2.5 
1.0 
3.0 
4.0 
2.6 
1.0 
2.5 
1.0 
5.5 
2.5 
2.0 
2.3 
6.0 
1.5 
3.5 
6.5 
3.5 
4.4 
1.2 
1.3 
1.4 
1.4 
3.8 
2.4 
3.1 
1.8 
2.7 
2.5 
2.8 
3.6 
4.3 
11.2 
6.3 
2.9 
1.0 
2.8 
6.0 
1.2 
4.7 
1.7 
6.0 
1.1 
6.4 
4.3 


0.006 
0.004 
0.076 
0.031 
0.013 
0.029 
0.077 
0.003 
0.015 
0.017 
0.002 
0.023 
0.008 
0.027 
0.017 
0.062 
0.011 
0.014 
0.007 
0.022 
0.001 
0.018 
0.028 
0.054 
0.060 
0.003 
0.008 
0.002 
0.064 
0.010 
0.034 
0.020 
0.047 
0.034 
0.005 
0.008 
0.077 
0.067 
0.081 
0.074 
0.074 
0.027 
0.001 
0.099 
0.029 
0.021 
0.010 
0.030 
0.009 
0.069 
0.007 


0.0060 
0.0040 
0.0375 
0.0179 
0.0073 
0.0167 
0.0424 
0.0019 
0.0150 
0.0098 
0.0010 
0.0145 
0.0080 
0.0171 
0.0170 
0.0264 
0.0070 
0.0099 
0.0046 
0.0090 
0.0008 
0.0096 
0.0110 
0.0288 
0.0286 
0.0027 
0.0070 
0.0017 
0.0541 
0.0051 
0.0220 
0.0114 
0.0350 
0.0207 
0.0032 
0.0048 
0.0406 
0.0275 
0.0242 
0.0205 
0.0434 
0.0270 
0.0006 
0.0404 
0.0265 
0.0097 
0.0076 
0.0123 
0.0086 
0.0273 
0.0034 


AveraRC  value  of  C  —  0.02 


♦Via  Medford 
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TABLE    60 


f^R/MARy      C/f^CUil-      L£V^£L^                               (J) 

L  OCA  TtON 

^.Af. 

ueyATjoft 

DE3CRIRTION 

RoC^riH^e  CCNTffK 

Pondi 

fi.y/z 

Ocut  E  rim  of  puntfawtH   ^     Pumping    6f-Ji.    N.W,  Cor.  of 
^mifh's    Fond 

ffoCftVILLE  ClMTm 

Geolg'i 

Z7.0/Z 

Broft^a    f^blmt  N E.  Corner    Oh^rrer  ^k  ViUm^fe  Ave.;  SO'N. 
of  corner    of  building   ^net   1' mbow  qround. 

^<f/c/*K/'/r 

St>" 

a6.07a 

Mnoh  S.£.  Cor.  Si^n*f  Post  ^   ZOZ     L.lff.P.    Post  is 
o/aposite  ^    of    Ait/ burn   Reservoir . 

Baldwin 

37V- 

I^.I^H) 

Mnoh  S.E.Cor.  Culvert  ^OO'W.    of  3*fdwin  R.R.  3t^.;  30' 
N.  of    Tr0cH. 

Freej^ort 

31M' 

'W     w  *    ^  ^^^^p 

Knot  S.C.Cor.  6fans/Post^fZtajOO'  Eof Freeport HJf.St*. 

MerricH 

Geoly). 

1^.317 

3ronje  cap  of  pipe  aunH  in   ground  300' W.    of  Metric  H 
f{ft.3t/i.   3.M.  is  37' ty.    of  rosti,  f^-'^.ofntaf  rail  mnd  W 
Hhove    Ground 

3e//more 

3V' 

1^.590 

Mnoh  A E.  Cor.  of  3i^nml  Poa i  #  256  L,  I  /f.  R.     300 '  kV. 
of   3  e  It  more  F.P.3fa. 

• 

37<" 

2^29/ 

Holt  root  Locust  Tree  in  front    of   Founts  in    Hotel 
lOQ'  W.    of  Wantji^h    P.ff.St^. 

H.W.8.  474 


Primary    Circuit    Levels                       ©I 

LOCATION 

3.M. 

ELtyATION 

DESCRIPTION 

Seaford 

3V" 

z&.sn 

Aolt  root  OeH  Tree  ZOO'IY.   of  <3e«ford  ft.fi  3A^.  ^O' J.  of  trm^M. 

Ma^sepe^ua 

3h 

zo.zsz 

+  cut  on  ^oor  step  wsifinff  room  1^-3.  Massepe^ujt  ffff  3rs. 
SO'  l^.   of  N.B..  Corner 

Amify¥ille 

3G 

Z3.334- 

Knob  fiW.Cor  3,^nel  Post   *  303  ^bout   IOO<y  W.     of 
Csrm^n's  CreeH .    3.M.    near    roed  crossing. 

Amifyvlll9 

BF 

z^.szs 

i-  cut  Al.  W.  Corner  Am.ty  ville  /T/f.  3ts.   £'  £.     of  Cornmr- 

Copaiefue 

Be 

Z3^95 

Hnoh  N.W.  Corner  3ifnml  Post  ^  3Z3  about  350'£. of  Copmiyue 
f^.ff.  3ta.                                                                                                        \ 

Copai^ue 

Bd 

ZZ.30SL 

fTosd.   AM.  is  yzMiie  £  of  Copjri^ue    ff.ff.3ta. 

T 

Lindenhur^f 

Be 

ZZ.39Z 

3ott  roof  lytaple  tree   100'    of  Lindenhurst  ffJt.3f0.   ftAI. 
/>  at   £.3.  Poad 

L  indenhur^f 

Bb 

13399 

finob   3.tV  Cor.  Sianal  Post  4f  3^^  about  ^o  f^He  E.of 
Linden  hurst     R.P.  3ta. 

3abyl€m 

Bei 

I7.Z07 

Hnob   N.E.  Corner   Siqna/   Post  it  357   about  lOOO'E.  of 
P.P.Jvnct.   lA/li/e  nC  of  Babylon    R.P.Sta. 

fi.W.S.  472 
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TABLE    60    {Continued) 


pRiM^R\^     CfRcuiT  Levels                       ®| 

LOCATION 

B.M. 

EUVATKm 

DC^Cf^tPTION 

Baby /on 

Gtoly'L 

1  7.  Z^7 

3roft^e  pl^tm  emmmrtteti  to  N.  W  Corner-  of  ME.  Church  ^t 
S.^itle  of  0«€r    P^rH  A^.   3.M.    about    3' ^hor€   ^rottnJ 

&sbyfon 

a  / 

f  3.539 

Af at/  at  root    of  C/m    tree  in  front  of   M.C .  Church  at  £.3. 
D^9r  ParffAi^e. 

Babyfoif 

32 

/^-W^ 

At^if  ^f  roof    of  Elm  tree  a/o*ff»tde     fenoe      73'  3  of 
fracM   atfd    ZSO'  £.   of  Babylon  RR  3t^. 

3a  hy  fort 

A3 

23.6-^/ 

Nsil   in  root  /^rye  oah  tree    at     fiia  hies  A^e.    crossinf  ; 
^O' 3.  of  tr^cM    and  £3'  £.   of  roma. 

3etb//on 

3^ 

2^.7J7 

Hnob   on  N.W.    Corner    3ian*/ Po^t    03AI     L.lRR.  at 
3.3.  trooh    e/io  m//e  £.  of  3S<^   Af//#  f^^t. 

3ay  >5hore 

35 

Z7  007 

Nmil  tn  root   oaH  tree    £.3.    of  S^m/i/fo^    f^anor  tans 
about  50'   3.  of  R.R.  fracM 

B^y  3hore 

3^ 

a3.399 

Knob  at  r/. yy.  Comer  3iqnaf  Po^t    0397     L.l.ff.R. 
V,of^,fe    W.    of    f^i/e    Post  ^^ 

3a/  ^hore 

3y 

2/>K>f 

linob    on    W.  End    of  Concrete  Wa//     ZOO' 3.  of /9a/ Shore 
3t^.    ^„d   30' £.  of  Parh  Are.    AAf.  /*  3'^hot^e  frovnd 

B.W.8.    461 


Pr/zvi/kry    C/rcuit  Levels.                       (S) 

LOCATION 

B.M. 

EUK^riOh 

DE3Cf^/PT'/ON 

Say  3hore 

33 

1^.  923 

Nail  at  roof    lar^e    oaH    tree    350'£,    ot     Ar^tA^  Avm 
and  SO'  3.  of   tracH. 

/3/tp 

39 

n.36>5 

Knob   3.£   Corner  ^ifruil  Po^t    ^  ^Sit     N.3.  fr^K/K 

/slip 

3IO 

e.5.991 

Bolt  in  root  l^f^e  oaH  tree  £.3.  /^/tp  Ave.    73' N  of  fr.e^ 
and  SOO'  £  of  Ulif9  R.R.  3 fa. 

E^^t     /5//p 

3// 

az.^33 

3oft  in   root  OaH  f>-ee    £.3.  Car /e ton  Ave.     73'  Al.  of  tr.»cH 

Great  Piver 

3/Z 

2667? 

t^nob    NW   Corner  of  3iana/  Po^f   4 ^^7    3.3.   tr.ee.A 
yt.M,le    iy  of  Greet  Rirer     RR.  3t^. 

Great  River 

31:3 

ZS.055 

Bolt  root    OaH  Tree    75' A/,    of  Great  River  R.ff.   3ta. 

Great  River 

31^ 

a.  133 

Knob  3.W.  Corner   Sridye  over    Connet^uot    3rooH .    Hnob 
i»    3  */'o   feet    3.  of   r^tl. 

Oa/ida/e 

3/3 

/2.7/^ 

Bo  ft  root    Giant  OaH   tree    in   bacH     of  freight  3ti>rehott*e 
at    BrooHda/e    R.R  3ta. 

Oci/<€fa/e 

3/^ 

2:7  09^ 

Baft   root    OaH  tree    lOO'  £.    of    Locust     A^e .  an^ 
£00-  3.    of    fracH. 

3ayvi//e 

3/7 

22  9/a 

f^o/t   root    OaH   tree    a  SO'  E.  of  3a/v//le  ff/T  3ta  and 
fOO'   3.    of     tracH. 

BW.S.    460 
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TABLE    60    (Continued) 


Primary      C/rcu/t    Levels.                         O  | 

LOCATiON 

fl.M 

ELEVATfOi 

DC3CRIRTION 

Bayport 

3/d 

7,066 

• 

Boif  ^t   top  of  J///  otter  ^    o/  Piie  -r/  N£.  Cor.  of  3ridfe 
o^r   cr*eH  ^tf.M,fe  ¥¥.  of  3*yporf  fltr.3U.  Cki  /a  g.6'iMhw  r^l. 

Bay  port 

i323 

26.d3/ 

Bo  If  root  Oaff  trte    ^  FR.  cro**tng     ^S'  N.  of    ft^HiH 
4rntf  ^00-£.     of  3^ port    Kff.  3ta. 

Bluepoi'nt 

i32^ 

23-/53 

Knob    5W.    Corner    H»^hw^V      Sritlae     300'    W.  of 
B/uepoint      RM.  3fa.    3.M.  f\s  ^'  hetov^    rsi/ 

P^tchogue 

Oeolgl 

/6.aZ7 

Bronze    p/^te    N.£.  Corner     of  Freifht  Hou^e  4ibouf  700' 
ky.    of  Pat€hof**€     ff.f^.  Jtji.      3.M.    lA  *bout  ^'^hop9  G^9m^ 

E^f  Pstchogite 

3Z6 

z/./ze 

Boif   root   cherry  tree    SOO'£.   of  Country    ffoed  croainf 
^n€f    50'  Af.    of  trecH.      B.M    >\»    150'   £.  of    Arry* 
mrAtte  house. 

Patcho^ue 

3Z3 

/330Z 

■h  Cut  on  door  a///    P^fchoqut  /fff'  3t<a.    Cut  /'*  S'£. 
of    />/.W.    Corner, 

H^tfermmf 

3Z7 

Z9.G^7 

Bolt    root   Oeff  tree       73' £.  of. /to»M  0n^    35' 3. 

of    f^-ff.    tr^cK.     AAf.    /J  ^io  Mife   V^.  of  fts^reten  ftft^t^. 

3e//pott 

3Z^, 

^t^.^OI 

3o/t   roof    Oeff  tree    neer  /f./f.  Crossing    35*  S.  of  fr^oK 
mnel  fS'  from     Mile   Po^t    57   L.l.ff.P. 

3ef/pori- 

3Z9 

&5.tS6 

3olf    roof   of  Pine    Tree    1113'  ^.  of   3el/port  /f.ff.^tm. 

B.W.8.    45S 


PRitytARY    Circuit   Levels                       ® 

LOCATION 

B.M. 

£L€yATKM 

DE3CRIP  TION 

Be  II port 

350 

5^/h33 

Bolt  Pine  tree  tVS  Cemetery /Toetl  leS'  A/,  of  P.  ff.  Cro»ifny 

BrooK  Haven 

6eol.1l3 

2^.633 

IKnoh   S  end  of  3^  Atep  of  »V.  aSutntenf  Hiahmey  Bridge  Htl 
L.I.P./f.    B.M.    is   6' above    3.  Country  Hoed  Ho  Mile  ¥)^  of  5ta. 

3roo/f  Haren 

331 

Zl.70^ 

Boif    roof  OjM  free  60'  Al.  of  tr^H  enJ  ^O'  £.of  roed  crossing 
P.lf.    Iffo  Mile  £.  of  3rooHHm¥en   P.ff.  3 fa. 

South  Haven 

33Z 

Z3.^B3 

Boif  root  OeM  tt^e   73' /V.  of  tr^H  at  WA  of  fhe    Hey  Av^e. 

Mastic 

B33 

^7^.632 

Boif  roof  Oeft  tree    ^C3.  of  trecH,abotf  ISO' frwn  Teie^nfft F<^ 
aiSBZ,  IMile  lY.   of  Mm  tie  P.  If.  3  fa.  About  6'^bofe  reil. 

Mastic 

B3^ 

31.113 

Boif   roof  of    Larye  OeHtree    iOO'  S.   of  Meific  P.f^.3fa. 

Center  Morichey 

333 

2.7.997 

Bolt  root   of    Twin  tree*  ^f  3oufh  Cottnfry  Poed  Cro^yin^ 
Vio  Mile  W.  of  Centre  Mori<,be>  P  P.  3ta.   B  M.  /*  inAiJt  fence 
30'  M   of   tracH  ^nd  ZO'  £.  of  Poed . 

Centre  Moriches 

33^ 

I'a  t^^ 

Ov.t^V 

^noo    O-rV,   \^o^r9^r  of    i>^A^    of    s^ f^ff^'   r^O-yr    in    r^^onr    or 

Cenfre    Mor,ches    P P  3ta.                7?/i5T/f^0y£/^ 

East  Moriches 

337 

36.0S/ 

Bolt  root    Cherry    free   elorte    in    field  G50'  £.    of  £asf 
Mortche^    P.P  3ta.and  ZOO',  hi.  of  freolf. 

Easfport 

Oeol^r 

30.^90 

Centre   of  Cover    of  pipe  sun  If  in  ground   ZOO'  hi.  of  Se^tport 
P.R.  3t9   B  M.  is  a^'  £.  of  Oefr  tree;  £7' 3.  of  «   l^oed 

angf    £'  jihore   around. 

fi.W.S.  457 
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TABLE    60    (Continued) 


LOCATtON 


^^^/9ort 


S^^^^Jt 


"^'K^SSJ^^C 


#y«>^A*«^0pGv 


ELEVATION 


~s^ 


s^/ 


-B^ 


~B^ 


4i^ 


^if^rh0k»<^ 


^tmM^^ 


S^f€ 


("RIM/JRY     riPrUJT  JP\/F/.<: 
DE5CRlRTiOfs/ 


Zi-fU 


ir^foT 


TTJ^ 


jU.UB 


CSjr/ 


37. 76  J 


Fr777 


J^.^a6 


Z/SfZ 


IaW 


(7J 


^J^^^-^ar^-'-^^-fTf^^j:*.^^^^ 


-hCuf 


AMrmcf  /f, 


^AT.^^^S!^''  ^^ 


^^mBm^^^^^^^i^ir^Jf^ 


'^JS^.^^^/is*'^ 


*  '^'^^'^Jx:^ss'%ixsSfis:^<^^iLf^-' 


MA^^SYl .  -^ 


^^A4g  -  7^'  J^-  /■ 


B.W.8.   465 


LOCATION 


/Ttr&r/iaia^ 


3M. 


ELEVATION 


S4S 


PRIM/tRV     r.iRrUlT    IFWFt^ 


A.^7S 


DESCHIF'TION 


^ivcr^eki</ 


6^f 


t9^Jt^ 


^ii^^rj^a^ 


S^f 


IX. /rs 


^^-SS'€>ff  Z^/^^m  72'39'^se 


^ttfarAe^ 


^fi.  SJO 


0/^iy-  ^^jRfjT'  ^^^s  Moo*S€fi^/kt^^Ao^,jt§iityi¥^^ 

^^7-^4<f'SS-00 Z^ A^iC  .  7^^  <y-  ,S^ 


C^/y^r^r? 


3s/ 


TT^JT 


yjtr-m  ^f<js^'  -57 


ff9^ 


^gjt/iC^T^-^^-C^r^ 


Ca/¥^r/o» 


JO'  /r- 


z^rm 


-f^'S/f 


^ji^.  Tjy 


!^ 


t^3L 


Ca/t^pri69^ 


JTTTT 


^^/iMS^Z^.2*  ^af^/- •^/^AqcvTSMr^^&SryCl^^x^tf  A'.^ 


TTpT 


/ifr^^a-Ki6-^^ ^^^<^^  -r^'  ^^-&<y 


W*^ 


TTSJT 


J.  Arm  ^^'SS'&S  /^J^^.  m  7£^4'S''^'f- 


B.W.S.   464 
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TABLE    60    {Continued) 


AfySfr-y///^ 


PRIMAP\^ 


LOCATtON 


Aff^A-' 


y<90^JJk 


^tim/Jk  iS^j^fiy  Ss^ 


AM. 


CLEVATIOh 


S'MSfJ 


TsJII 


ir^^ 


GlffCmr L£Y£LyS 


DE3CRIPl^lON 


OL 


ZA7-m4<»-^S~/^ 


^i»^<R«r^-^y-/^ 


/f^<:^r«9        axfAii 


75^?^ 


^«S9r^s^#^ 


ff€0 


l^pTf 


/K&//  r9^  dt/h  :6tp*fi  S*f^ti^*ter  /nAer,te<^^f9  4b£r  ^  Mt/^t 


M,J^4t/s/*fH^S£/ 


^^MrJ^^A^  S^^ 


/MA/s/.^<^:^ 


/VfJUKt  Af^B/fe^  36^ 


7'ffl 


TTITT^ 


-Jffff 


fi-^n 


L 


^yyy.  *  rs'^^'^s^ 


^^ 


^^•7-^  ^^"Ss-fa. 


Ja^^m  7z- 


yk)>^^^*»^^ 


rS'S^'^B 


B.W.8.  459 


mOOLE  iSU9NO 


PfilMfiffY  a/fCU/r  LEVELS 


W 


Loci^riON 


WOi>U t5UIML  B.^ 


TAPHfiNM 


YAPHfii^iT 


Yf^PHANM 


T^PHi9NK 


YPPMAiiH 


BM, 


Bes 


B66 


B67 


366 


369 


B70 


B/fOOKH^refi 


BUY. 


SL^4S 


S6.^6e 


6^.33/ 


S1.70S 


3S.7ZB 


jri.9sr 


OESOflPTION 


A/ai/ rotit  JSarfm  oak  £.  si^  road  t^M/^rjmcttin^ fin  i>«tl^  rvad 
S7oo'S.ArkAM  /jhndPotf  Office. 

Jlh)/ro0i'lar9€  ^H  S  *td€.  ro^offyrft  of  nods  A6mL  S  cf 
\Mfdd/ej3/^nd/^0.  ,.   ^    ^ 


Ur/n.  SM  is  JIM'S,  ^Mnej^/tr^s^Po^^tUpm;.  A!  of  y^A^/t/C^ 


00/frDeta/anf'ooir/fiOO'£.//t/^rrvad3CMdyimh  >r 


-J2 


^-*y/»>/^^/  »nr//n//'irj/€ilifV0dArfiy\(y6r/>Aan/t  Mi//, 
lot  >  4o  -so-/^.  Xan^.t7l'd^-S9. 


3sMf94tosit  /Tjidk fvad^<Mf'*r.  TStfiikf^AHS.  SAr.  ^M  is 
JLat  •4^'49-3o. 


39.6^3 


7/ 


30.9X1 


Z^yy. »  TZ-SS'-CO 


3o/^  roo/ooit  iv^dm  roadJtoo'^0fAo»sm»fT6rrri4ty9r 


/iat  m  ^"^e-SX 


76PA 


3s/f  r9or4'^fWCJiaa^Si^'  confer /Af^  rwaOr/k  mi.  ^af 

^0C 


r0oP7^ire/f  /f.  it  S^. 


Xsrtto.  m  7Z  'S^-JP 


B.W.8.  4<2 
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pmM^frr  ancutr  levbl^ 


LOC/ITTON 


f^iOOLB  JJU9NO 


mOOLB  i3U9ND  B.  79 


B.n 


"/JV 


SLev. 


iSSJ^B^ 


9/.Z7^ 


■^ 


D£3CrtiPr/o/^ 


Idf:  s  4o-jrx.^ 


/.^nj,  •  Zt  iTT-^J. 


Satf/Jotfc^rryS.^/da-  i'tocd  ^OO'^.J^MitfrncO^  xM«6r  /mv/  H 


¥M/e  /j/arufP.O. 

tat :  '¥0'J2-J'J.  J-a/rf.  n/X-Jj^Jr 


moOLB  /SUINO 


99.19B 


COffAM 


376 


96.646 


So//'A90/'MifMi^rAr^/i^/i9tKtJVajRd^^4rAh^.  atjf.lkr^/7. 


Ijot  I  4^'SX'Xi. 


/.» 


**f.m7Z>'S'9'Sa, 


CO/9AAf 


377 


94.900 


Sa///»o/'ir//Uiira/'y»rJtafri 
ljaf:*4a-sz-c9. 


//A 
JLon^.  *7S'ac-od. 


^£J,0£/V 


379 


tS9.4ll 


^ELOEN 


379 


Ilt.3t9 


/jats4^'SZ-a^  lorto.z73^/-/x 


3c/fro0rqai>c/V7fr9nf'^rc/»urc/faf'/9tJi/fyaa^.  ^JfoP 
^/Afma/h///  7oa'Hof37B. 


^BLDSN 


3BO 


S£LO£N 


L 


391 


Saffr^r  oaH  ^.  ^iOa  raaaoopasi/t  aar/Tar /I6*snmraf9¥. 
/04.96J'\pad  of  SB/deft  »y//^e.  3/t  6  600'  tr.  a/  Cfnss  ruaids. 

'3o/f^/a/7t  aaJt  ^.s/ats  raaelJtOO'JY./ft//an^rmsj^knCB, 
9/i/s/S^mt:  H:a/Sa/dkjf. 


99.X07 


B.W.S.  456 


PBiM/fRY   CmCUiT  LEVBL6 


LOCPTION 


ufire  6no/£ 


CSff£  €/fOir£ 


f^e¥r  y/LUIG£  B9X 


B.H 


flONnaNHOM^ 
IAK£ 


fiotiifo/^fforfft 


ffOf^nONHOMrt 


m?rfrtOf>frtOMA 


BOH£rff^ 


30H£Af/fl 


OflHOflLe, 


BBS 


BB7 


8BB 


9t9tf/ 


399 


990 


39/ 


392. 


£LE\^. 


/06J03 


//9.394 


B»/nvar  atU(  ir.J/da  rtoe(40a/V.  /t^vje  of  I .  S^rd^a.  3At.  a» 
f^autfiLmtSlff/teOrpire  ^o.  „  ^^  ^, 

^■4o-JV-46  ^s/9j.>73'06-'f7. 

B0/f/oot  k2raecdk/Y.lf:ofJ^COr/iarj/m/.  J.JLa/reGrora  f^o. 


6S2SJ 


//nT.yfOZ 


/O9.066 


/a/./ss 


9a,60Z 


6^.^X6 


"S" 


OE^CR/PTION 


3*it/9at  /arfe  a^/f  M£.  cor.  m/kr  raad^  at  ASr*r  t/T^Z/af: 
/.at  •  4a'^/-3/.  J'Oaf.  7J-c4--^a. 


d-atm  40-^^' /a.        /jf*»^.-s.7j-o6-3^ 

Caa/tr  ofmaaamearafff.e.  c»r.  for^af/vads  /  7 mi.  Ar.ff^JroftlSm 
\/r.^Snr.  Am.  fj4o'£.  0/  £.  bonJr  oflatrc.. 


/.atj^c-^S-^X 


Z.oif^,i73'C7~oo 


Sf/troot  cAasfhaf/if.££or//t/6r.  rds./kmi.  S.P^aJtoa^^ma  la/na. 
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sz 

41.375 

>  SOO'S.  0^<S/C  O^irty  ^  <*/  Scrr^  /W  //-  C  <= . 

wy^omncM 

S3 

Sa.^M 

^mmicH 

84- 

5(1813 

0/  /r«^<^  o/*/7«ey^  >*&/-/r  Zo>r«. 

OnOYlOAf 

es 

4-1.977 

0^  C^B^^ttC,  /P^. 

B/^^yioAf 

64» 

5d.6d8 

^^Aor.  ^/'M*//*  MU'^'i  /r<y. 

Mario/^ 

87 

C2.Zd3 

oeeff  prnn 

88 

71.909 

^«er-  /3»/'/f  >^^«.  *>-  ^r-4»^^  £ft>i//mr^r-if 

oee/ffsmff 

6S 

65.^75 

o 

p 
o 

Ui 
CQ 

2 
O 

>i 

S 

to 


liJ 
00 


< 

CO 
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LOC/flfTy 

AAf. 

^uimm 

pesc/f/f'TtoA/                                      0 

mmM/iCH 

10 

5s.^e6 

wra^Miifcsf 

ff 

C3.Z10 

0oft  //»  3c/mortf^  t^*^*^  /^»f  ^/^.  */V«  o/Y/>y  ^m^^ur-^/  - 

f*IN£  Lfi0Af 

ft 

S5.0^1 

nf^uffr/i/ 

?J 

C5.Z65 

HNfUmAf 

i4- 

^S.Zft) 

PlN£LmN 

fS 

74.3*7 

hNElAnifN 

9C 

^TttZ 

0*/fin  /j;^  o^4ir9,^e.  ^y-^*/  /lf»»/(/M,  ^.*»-'/|f./*«^  ••>•<.*/• 

FfN£:Lm^ 

97 

C7.009 

HNELfilffY 

96 

76.112, 

a-o'  ST.  cf  /r€tcff 

p/NEi/^/y^ 

99 

^737^ 

o 

O 

iS 

I 
CO 


lu 

DQ 

or 

:2 

s 
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LOCfiUTY 

BH  axmna^ 

I^SOT/PTION                                                          OC 

rtNELfliVH 

lOO 

8+.5-I] 

O^i-  />»  r«c/- ofi/or_f^  ^/*«  on  //.  ai^c  •/*  o/«»^A^y  ^  30O'^. 

OfiOYLON 

fOf 

2.472J6 

O/f3YL0f^ 

torn 

13.073 

M-X'S-^tf^y^.  #y'/»/*/-^tf"«//i/»  t^/'/Z/y^'c  /0^  >  i/^*///y^- 

OA3YION 

i03 

2.3.8dZ 

a/rayi(w 

fO^ 

36.169 

O/f3yj.0Af 

/OS 

44%540 

JJ MOf^^tf^*^^  ^••Jr^w^^ ^SC'A//P(  •^^^^7 

MffYLON 

/o^ 

54.A4-J 

Oo///n  roo/  o/^/wp^  Oai/foy-^.S.  cor:  c/*,^2/'/r-*«^« /^Vi* /*V 
r-t/^rffrj^  3.  p^t///o€fS«fT9<M»i  ^/00/f  ^<»t-^^ 

0ff0yiOAf 

/07 

36,815 

O/93yi0N 

tOQ 

56.155 

is/faYd.oN 

/Of 

51.73a 

I 

CO 


UJ 

>- 

2 
o 

CO 
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LOC//L/TY 

3  />7 

EUinn/ofi/ 

£?£Sc/rfpr/o/v                                         @ 

j>£:€/rFV/fr/f 

//o 

72.237 

p££/rni/fH 

tn 

78.678 

p/re/^AH/TH 

//» 

83.844- 

3o//  /^rc»y  o/^/='^r7C  o/T/j*c^  j/*fe  0/* //ofi^^/ZSj^y^tz  r-.s-o^tS'. 

£DQEWOOD 

//J 

70.4.88 

EOG£lfOOO 

//-* 

.57030 

/fm//  />7/^oot  €»X  /^^-^^  Go^"  iTr^u  rt^^/ifTf  /ft  0^  err  A/.   t5"0<?  'i*". 

B//rSHO/t£ 

//5 

66.937 

a/7syj.o/v 

//6 

53.Z87 

o/7ys//o/f£ 

//7 

6I.G5d 

A/,  of  /fcf//j9  To^cr 

0^YS//O^£ 

//8 

Z6.544 

/r-o^  j!/f.  //0./-/-0  ^  ^^                                                                                ^ 

0//YJ//o/r£ 

fif 

2.5.S59 

ao////r  r^ct  ••/^//re  Jo'/r  «>"  /I  ''-«5- 

z 
o 

p 
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1 
(0 

ft: 
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X 

z 

QQ 
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TABLE    62    (Continued) 


LOC0UTY 

3^ 

eUKfTTGHf 

OescfrfPT/of^                                           $5 

DffYSHO/fS 

//to 

^O fits' 

Bo/-/-  //7  foot  ^/* ^/^^  o^  £r.  ^/^c  o^  J*»^/y/#^rf-  M^f^of^ 

/.m^«  t^  iyy^*g//c    ^  ^S'J^ 

eo^K^ooo 

/»/ 

^6.969 

£O€f0»(XO 

JZ» 

73.73i 

£pe£trooo 

/»3 

?J.938 

eoc^jrooo 

/Z4- 

JSJ^Z 

B»  //  /ft  ro^t^J^  /?/re  «"r  /SI  s'irf<  */*/?•«  ^  ^rtf  /Trf   /gfc'js:  *y 

Bfrsm-^ooo 

/-C^ 

'^e.s^ 

Bc//-f/r  roc/  •«/  /•//»«  9/-J:^.  o»r.  •y/7««r-/»/->r  /?!•  V  O/t/ 

9ff£NT0OOO 

/Z(» 

79.1  zz 

Go// in  roo/  •/  /»/-v«  /^r«  «/?  ^  ^tde  c^  O/^  7e/*mfm^A  /fk^  /^>Pwr/«^ 
0At/e  //cvac,  e^o'r/c^/F9<»^//«^«e  ^\fmi/e  S.-Zy^^cX 

onEMTtmo 

/»7 

1037S 

eooA/myirJrt/c//i>vam  t-  9/4.  ^ni/c  J3/.  m^.  y^-oc/r 

OfiysHo^^ 

/^e 

SI  0/0 

Bo//- /ft  /-*«/  o^/0r-am  /^rft!  J^ '/>#/«  «t«e  /^  */<•«  '^OV  7*/«yr-t,/Jt 

/r^r-9co</^.0y^/n/:/fT/^f-so<.^;»^                                         ' 

B/r/SHOf^e: 

/S9 

3<3.>fr^ 

/•00'M  «/jr>//^  Botf/er€»rJ 

ao 

s 

I 

OS 

< 

2 


q: 


Id 

ca 


B.W.S.    404 


LOCAL/Ty 


o^rs//Gff£ 


3.Aft 


OffYSHOB/E^ 


BfiYSHOBE 


El£MT/m 


/BO 


/B/ 


/BJS 


ZZO^\ 


+I.B59 


0£SC/f/PT/ON 


^ 


Bm/^i/tfo*/  o^O^JTa/-  A/£.  a^^.  «>0<P!^^««c/r«^  •/'/fi^a.  ♦- 
eoO'/S/  £.  c/'Ai  /r/f/t^. 


szs^s 


B/9YSH0B£ 


B/?YS//Q/rS 


BBYSHOBE 


B/fYSHO/f£ 


effENTmoL 


/BB 


/J-f 


/^5 


/3i> 


/57 


B/fYSHOff£ 


eBYSHO/r£ 
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5a084 


Bo//  f/>  r00/-oy  ^^rr^//  /'tnm  a*t  j£,  if/Vc  •^//•/^<fy  *A 


B*//^r^^^  «/*/r/w«  /^/>7«  o^  ^  tf /«^«  oP//€»/smY  >«♦-••#«»" 


70.143 


C3J09 


5/hjO^^ 


37.5»3 


/Jfi 


/Jf 


27.20Z 


o 

p 

I 


h/cyG/e  />9/A  cressma  /Fi/.^/^f'/c  j:«/V»«#r#^-ra*-/t/»>^Aiff. 


3SX)01 


or  4:^73 


/«>?«*vvre  />y  A«ry«  /"//t*  «^  ^  #a^<»  -w^  Box/oif^i^,  /O0*A/o^C0k\ 
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TABLE    62    {Continued) 


LOC/fUTY  \Bfif 


Q^YJHO/re 


BRYSHOfre 


MBYLON 


BRENTWOOD 


BffBYLON 


/fnUF 


BAYSHOJ^E 


BAYSHORS 


RAYSHORE 


BRtNTWOOD 


i^O 


/-f/ 


/-f^ 


t^^ 


OfV^^TfOft 


ff/f»/»t/tc  /rt  /mry^  /^irttt  /o«'/V  «/'^/7/«y^j«c//«/y  •/•  JS^jt^jf 


Jt}S09 


^.71  Z 


/-^-f 


145 


14.6 


IA7 


148 


14.8 


3^.4-97 


44.583 


33.94)5 


f^.ess 


^^Vt 


so.  443 


ei.7'49 


'0£SCfflPTION 


^ 


Oc/Ztft  /-•##*•>*  >^>r«  .^tf'/lf  oy^ "^s  f-^f^  N.er.  c«^  •^e^»tr*9*t 
/ft/.  Y/rci>^^7^.  ^-4^^^^/^^  ART 


eon 


/fc// ^«r/r «^  S.r  car:  o/" S.Mo^  /^  J/^c  <^/' Af^rTccy^  ^*-^    •'' 


f¥frc  noihn  rct>/-  cF  /Qr-yc  /=?>?£    /SO' A/  oP  /T^^^ffeL  Ao<^«e  e//* 


h^ooct  roae/.  £.«»r  Myete.  firo^€r^  ancf  aiteu^-  QceA^  /Ym/* 


5o/^  />7 /do/  or^'piffc  Oft  £.stdz.  o/"  /.tf  n^ooc(  roaa  Ec/" 

Bo/¥-  tn  ^tct^  ^/"^"fyytn  pines  en  W,6/a€^  oP/^  kirood  rood 
£•  o/  ^Ytteorcper^u ,  ai>0€/^z:&oo/ifi  Af.  of  Ati/nct/  J^od 


w.  or  7hA¥ h^//.^^  ss 


8 o//  in  rec^  of  e  'Oak  abou^  ^  m//e  Eas-^ cf  B  rxrr^y^ooa 
en  road  ¥o  Ce/r^f&/ /s/,/o  o^  ■^.W.  Cof.  of  roaet  //?^rs€.c.-/fon. 
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o 

(Q 
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(0 

Ik: 

X 
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z 
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00 
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C£Rr,f5LfP 


CERT.  fSLlP 


CENT.  fSLIP 


LOCAUTY 


CENT/^UP 


CENT/^UP 


CENT.  /SUP 


CLNT.ISLIP 


CENT.fSLIf^ 


CENT.  iSUP 


CENT.ISLfP 


B.M, 


150 


151 


i5& 


153 


154 


155 


156 


(57 


158 


158 


ELEV. 


90.586 


81.161 


B7.8IE 


67.875 


68.885 


52.892 


356 


47.366 


71.^88 


42..  030 


DE^CR/PTWN 


Bof/  in  roo^  of/arge    flint, ,  OAoo^  t  njift,  IV.  efC^n/ra/  fs//p 
^/  R'E.  Cor.  offn/^€rs€.c¥ienofrcad  ^om  fofip -fc  Br€n/wd , 


So// *n  roo/  of  Jorge fl/nt.  atov/-  'Mmi/e  U/cfC€/i*mf  /stip 
on  ■ao*j//t  side  of  rood  /oBrmn/nrood. 


Bo///n  /"oo/-  of  /2  "C/reA/nu/  on  /V.  s/de.  •f  rood  /o 
0ren/k^ood  ottoa^  '/it.  mtie    h<   of  Ce/f/ro/   /.s///o. 


/^AcAofoe  B.M.  3o///»af  Jbr^  cA^rry  fre^,  4^'/V.E  ^ 
Ce/ff?v/  As///o  ^tdf/on. 


L.iAM.  V//.  AAft  onS  fr.  commrR.R.  jtfffa//9o*t  ^OOO '/Tcf 
Centra i  /j/ip  ^Aaffan,  f/.  of  ffack. 


Rofi^  a^boie  eftO'lftf/fi/eOaA    Sof/.  'S.of/rwck   on^  ZSf*- 
W.  of  W/iee/er  /7*«.  aSot//  /i:  mi'feA  £.  ofCen/ro/  /«//> 


3oRSsid0  y/m^fd^ poto^aSSj  JO' AY.  /f.  /?. 


Bo/t  ft^f  tfac/(  and ir/iHe /yosf,  /O  'S.  R.R.  on  cu/i/vrt  cvmr 


Bo/t//.Eda^e  /a''odk^JO'^.R.B.  /OO' kY.  of  Oxhead ffo€fd. 


Nail  roof pinmat  in/kr.  ofroacLt  *M  mi.  Af.R.R.  mnd'3}k^mi.  £ 
Cmnttnaf  h/i'p  Station.  B.tf.  h>50' yYofinter*octt'o/f. 
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TABLE    02    {Concluded) 


LOC/IU7Y 


CeNTtSUP 


CEHTISLIP 


HWFmOSlM    i6L 


BM. 


160 


161 


ffn/^f^t^9UI^ 


HmjpmusoE 


Sff/THTWIW 


BfmiCH 


£L£I/: 


51.185 


68.9S6 


52.986 


163 


\^A 


165 


SffiTHTOIVN 
BRANCH 


Bi9<ANCH 


SMmrronM 


166 


167 


OESCniPTION 


WHlartf  road  0ppas/fk  rgd Ci4^f7airtf. 

Httilnof  /i  'Jicust  int»r^mensn  ^  fiences  ando^o4/f^ 


mA 


ff  roads-  Zmi  >r.  fUnfto/fkoma /.akm  and/Hjdmray  ^tttoeM 
Cotf/tftif/foad  and  Z^./f- 
fhU  no*^  jmaii  caften£.^idm  e^inmr^mcpcnoffooas/jii/iu. 


5.^.  of  /hn/roninnta  jLn^o  and  TUfmi.  5.  ofCoo^^y  /food. 


59.739 


Nat  f  root /^  'cherru  at  f>t/krsec/^t  of  roods  Aa/f  in^u  , 
tfofneen  LaAe  /9onJrofifro/»o end /fat/ppat/ft/a  andJimt- 

SotCounTTi/  fioad.    ^ 

TrmtTiiaFireanZa/ter. 
B.  7f.  to  Jf'.saufhof/rt' 


Mad  foo/  /O'aaM  af  cross  roads  Pk  rmtf  ^f^^ea^ ^ajfe^ 
.%»nkenMoma  and Hauppaifaue. 
mrsacf/'oa  and  on  lY.  srda  or  road. 


55.560 


^ 


J^il  foof' afdnr  na/ni/tnoa  ono  sjooor^a/s 
£.  ^Hauppav^ue.  BM.f^  ZOO' £  of  cross  • 


flf/narn  roaa.  /7»nn. 
roads. 


Ba/t/oof/0  '/ocosf/o  Af.£.  ang/e  of  roads  of  f/aa/opa,  uoua 


169 


anis  /'ns/da  affisnca  /a'£.offadk. 

"  Haad  na//  /na^dnroaA  on  VfSido  roaa  ^rom^iTTtT^i^ 
64  2.97  ^nxnck  fo //aappai/atm,ond akootfLmt./f.of/faoppav^i/a 

\a.  H  /sJJ  JY.  or  roaa . 

~r4eadna/frn  snta/Zoarr  anJE,  srdia  road  tram  '^of/rAntr^n 


74^131 


60.76^ 


^/favppaugi 


^adfrom  ^nrnnh/* 


I 


^ 
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LOC/fUTY 


^/f£AT/fl¥B( 


BABYLON 


BABYLON 


BM. 


no 


ni 


I7Z 


BABYLON 


GROKTRNER 


m 


£L£V: 


35,40^ 


6.673 


'4'.  ££3 


/74 


M  nup 


W.  fSLfP 


BAYSHO/f£ 


BAYSHOrfE 


t7S 


/76 


^fl/5" 


OESCBIPTION 


m 


60ft  m  AOo/  o/*  /2 "  P*0€,      ZA' rfx0^S  ZO-H 


f^.£.Cor.  ofyHtftt.  Atonamont- a^  S.iV.  Coir-  o^  Main 
/  Thompson  S-/^. 


N  £.Cor.  of  sMfl€.  Mc/tt/men^  a-f-  N-W.  Cor  of  Thompson 
on  at  ff^joi  /?ye^ 


IS.  10 


It.  360 


/77 


/re 


BAYSHOfiC 


fSLIP 


/7B 


/  0.24-7 


So/'&*n  t>vtHri€,aci     ^' ffom  ^p-    a-f  Ti^o.  Oaa*  tn 
Was/  Creek   a¥-  Sear/es  4h>o/  hoosc 


Not/  tnroo/  0/  pMO  /rea,  f/usTt  y^t/h  ^reond,   S^-'  £.  o^ 
gzisri   on  Trorarse  J~/ne. 


Natl  to  3' Oak  on £. Side    or psgbo^ffye.  zoo/^.N.  •/" 
Soo*ti  CoooH-^  Poao/. 


Borr-  io  roo/  oTzo^Ook  on  O-S/^e  o^ 3ou4/i  Cov/t/H/  ^oo^ 
opp»*f/-c    /§t  rom^  JE.  of  Wao«*-^f*^s  r^/7^. 


/  2.341 


8.29/ 


/4:  SZ6 


160 


22.  lAB 


Oo//^  tn  roe*   of    2*  //tckf^f  <«^«  -   7 Hi.    ^/-e« 
Manof  l-ono,  on  Soo*h  Cottfi^rf    /foaet. 


or 


Bo//w  roo^  en  N.  atde   of -**■€.€. .  V  of  Par /c  /Jyt,.  N. 
Stda  of  ^oo/A  Covn/nf  ^oaot. 


/Var/  JO.    Ttt/.Po/o  V#/-/tf«,   /  r*.  ohotf^o  qroun^, 
^ms/  oP  Pwrrk  Pt^a  oo  ^oo-*^  C^ttn-^ry  k^oot. 


AiOiti»  5J/ifr  »/  fhh  I-Z^.  on  A  9/do  ^ooTk  Cotmrry  J^aY,  /Pn 
akova^ftMfnd,  near  Car Akkorr  PHk» 


f3UP 


/BL/f^ 


B.W^.    486 


i8l 


JSB 


/4^.£SS 


IZSX 


Caiartry  fkao^  /^ear  A^oasau^/^ 


M^ktrootaP£*'traa  a/t  rmrfko»astearrKra/3akaa  ^rm.  »* 
^oirdt  CaairitTy /faa^' 


I 

i 


I 

Si 
«0 
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TABLE    63 


lOCSUTY 


Pa/cAogtee 


A/W. 


a£y^r/ofi 


20i 


202 


203 


26.727 


-4/.350 


4Q.020 


20^ 


205 


//o/Aft^y/Ze 


206 


207 


20S 


209 


2/0 


VtliCtCi.  D«h«iTi 


J^.6O0  ^^^** 


S  6.2/0 


63,  no 


/oas5o 


67850 


63.690 


/?^JC/f/^r/o/y 


® 


A^/V  y%r  /VWe  />••,/»:*/«•*  afrocf^ 


no^i  fn  rv^  rrw9  ^H>AAWJnfmr«*<s?'>^  Moc9a^  J9^9.  on^ 


ffai/  U  P)n9  /ree,  i,  <r/ 


Ae0< 


Nmll  itf  fVn*  rr99,  pr.  «/<«  Spencmr  /f^m,  cor.  j./r.  ao««/  A, 


^.ff.  9pifC9  in  ^**t*  ''rr;Sof/.t*^.9fJ/ioncor  /?t^. 


^/'Ae   f/l^iff   ^>''99.tt^.9fySp9f7C9r  /9  f^. 


r 
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Si 
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LOC/ILfTY 


/yo//ji^///e 


i9^c«  PoinZ 


3,f^ 


zn 


2/2 


ScLypor/" 


2/3 


2/4 


2/5 


2/6 


euv/iTtm 


a/ 670 


JT/.  //c 


4-/J97 


32.690 


26.650 


2/7 


Mofhroofi 


2/6 


2/9 


220 


4/J40 


~^ 


^.f^Sptkm  in  ^in9  ^*e  A-4ee  A/ .5.  o/'ci-o««>/-ooa^  *^.  vF  S/»9nxxf 


ffooct. 


Tack  in  OaA  free    S.£.  co/-.  ^Br-oacftYoy  /h^  4  Aur^er  >^*». 


^./r.Sfi/Ae  /V»  /■//re  /r»e. /V</a(V  Aroo9ftra».y  ^r;   £.  o/3/c^e 


5S.-4S0 


79465 


92J^/ 


U.S.d.4G.aoVMm 


/04.30e 


^^.iSyo/Ac  //7  /^-r^?*  Anee  ffe'.Cor.  Srooe/t^oy  ^re.  i  /poo.c/  ^. 


/^^ S/o/Ae  in  OqA /"ree,  f.'Sie/e  &roac/vr^y  <^^r, 


/f/f^faike  in  Oak  /"ree.  E^ide  Graaofm^txy  /ii^e.  /^mi/m 
J.  «/* //7A(rr«ec//o/»    ^aA9     ^re. 


/fa*/  in  ffktot  of  /ary*  OoA  ^oof/.  *S  oF //o/hrooA  ^cAoo/ 


d: 


u 

z 

(Q 

>- 
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TABLE    63    (Continued) 


loc/ti/rr 


//o/6roo/r 


n 


B.M. 


ZZI 


222 


ZfhtfAionAonfQ 


So/fent^'cL 


223 


37730 


//S,661 


/oa7^2 


224 


226 


226 


227 


ee.sez 


/f?/fiSp/'Ae  in  Mofi/^  tr^.  A^c/  L.l^J^,  Jo^.  ^^n^  oA 


tS/'o^y^/i 


/r/aSptAe  in  fM9  />we  IV,  oT  ^«</e//  /Tboc/.    /OO  FA  A  oF 


L./'Fi./^.  t'rocA 
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M^/fCccz/^^yfbtTcf  'Jk/f/AfMcf'S'M^/7. 


Ui 

o 

10 


B.W.S.  496 
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/fO/f/C^£S  fJff^/ 


IffCAl/7Y 


/foif/€^ir  €sm  J?,d6s 


sn 


><?/>^/"J>BP^ 


o 

lU 
I 


^tMmumS  €f4^  Z7Ji& 


/fO/^/OflS 


CUdf 


6L&¥3 


*/np  oi 


r&42^.^5'S,  of  as^/Tter  cff  r-^k?*:/. 


r/9isrpo^T  Cif^S  Sa.046 


AlceJtMrS  CB4^ 


M^IIO^^  fMei 


/3.ZCS 


*rAilc^eXes,^0'A[ofinp/?^»rof/r>^cf 


M/9Sr/C    €M^fZt:533 


30./Z7 


Sahw  //fjtiwfpa/'^^T?^  ^MikAAot£.a^tfif  or?/tk»:/ 


Jti^^^drM:JSbcf^J^SZJ^./X^jt^./6'rc^^ 


CD 

Jjp^A»saAiingcA'//?e7ree,c^rot9a^dferhfswf^i^//7A9jn^£A  -c 
—         "     W;^  § 

o 

UJ 

</1 


J^MH^MfS  /M9  ^^  //6 


/79^r/wr 


t 


'HSC3?.^S^ 


V 


B.W.S.   463 


m 


Ofiamc4rs  fMJ^ 


lac^i/rr 


/mrpofrr  cus/  4z,h^ 


/>^S7P^r  fJfSi  a2.o^5 


/77SrPCI/tr  iM3S  34 J/ 9 


/"j^jrpoer 


a»34  729/7 


C¥Cm7iSrs  f^06 


j>q«w 


/fcmc/f£5 


B.W.8.    464 


3.M 


af^mav 


TMMQ/tms  eMS7  4^.4^4 


^PS'MA .  (M^  32.d^ 


ecHo 


Sjo}/(eir9/¥he7Jx^/Jk7y/yhAfc^MCac^a^ri//eoat/€?/?3^//M/// 


6Z.S/-4 


esi^ce 


J/.9£6 


66.0S^ 


Dj^sc/?'/pr/oA/ 


I- 

OC 

o 


lU 


to 


U4 
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LOC/IUTY 


SP/'^t¥/r 


rswj 


Msr/c 


eJ44i^^.7/8 


^7/9Sr/C^  eMBS/7^^ 


/^/7sr/c 


snsT/wjfjim 


/wsr^c 


/n^r/c 


y^sT/c 


B.M. 


Wy^T/(X\ OeSCRlPTiON 


£^SrAM7€$m /3JSS 


/)^7?wr  earn  Sd506 


3f273 


l/^/D 


26Se/ 


esM  S/.  3^S 


fjm  60,42^ 


fSW  26,  Z2/ 


2 
O 

F 

u 
u 
in 

K 


^^sS)^./^xJ:6<l7/:^&^s9e^  ^- 


Ui 


(<7f^^A^^C'^.ar/^//0i^/^ 


I 

< 


u 

CD 

>- 

fic 

< 
a 

z 

o 

CO 


aw.s.  41  is 


/Wsr/^ 


lOC/fl/TY 


an 


aEYm'ioh' 


/msnc    £AfiP  3se32 


y¥^sr/c 


€S4StC9.0/^ 


rjf^^S2?^ 


^pro^A 


/i»sr/c 


fM^ 


y^sT^ 


Maaf(^mc¥  rj^. 


6^txi/tmf^fSfs^ 


fS!f66 


S'J9/a 


S/.4/6 


^0.889 


^S9209 


30^77 


ocscf?iprtoN 


w 


^^^ 


o 
P 


o: 
O 

a. 

^- 

Ul 

r 
^/) 

:^ 


o 

Ul 

in 


^i/stmmijK  oits? 


3^013 


y&/>A9/?Ar/^yy/JtA!ofS^2x//7/Jy/fkx9<:/ 


8^CQ^(jmT/t  €S4iO 
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iPC4i/rr 


S  Af 


f/fM/m 


i?£'jc/r/pr/^A/ 


m. 


GfST/mr  es^ 


7A3£^ 


r/i^r/^t^ 


6S.3^^ 


^P^C^A:  fSjf^ 


ifO-  035 


^Cc/^/?,  A^f<r/r  /^09d 


rAei9</,  WS 


o 

V- 
hj 

^- 
o 

CL 

K 

< 

UJ 

I 

< 
Z 

r 
vj 

2 
OQ 

>- 

o 


spjro//A  esf^i 


^£CWK 


esf^ 


WR/CffE3 


£3^^ 


3P£om 


ean?  3s.^4^ 


fAsrpo/^T 


7¥.Me 


7^.dS0 


wmsmTm^^^^^:^^^!^^^ 


ea/os' 


^pitrelnoaH^umj>  at  Jc  ofMamrtt.  ranfjin^Mfrom 
Laktsan</n>a</iQ  ykpftank 


^piktin/e''ddfrSd'u  <ifwc//^4-ca  /oJV.of<^otfx/  on 


'4 


3p/tre  iff  C/>//7e  /o  A/.  ofwe//i^4^2  /i/^AT.  ofnjc.  of  A/.  Cevatry 


of3.Covrjtrtfrd.  o/T2e</rc/  S.  of  Carman'^  /fi^^K 


mYN£yfU£ 


£3^9 


¥6.ffCS' 


^J/AVSA/ 


eB4?D 


^^  97J 


Spike m base  of 3  'oa/f  /r  S.  lVc/J^//Jif27^  fAf.  /V.  Of  ,5tft//i 
Country  rd  a/rc/M-  W.  of  Carman'^  /f/i^er 


B.W.S.   -120 


CMO/fKff£S  CB.^?i 


l0C/9l/Tr 


BeUPORT 


^B4X 


o^n 


f/£kimA 


^.36^ 


3p//re mp/ne  tree  cut  2  aSove  f/te ^rcond.  €oo' Af.  of /tf(. 
^'^^^^raU  irM£of/^R^ta.atB€///>ortatJc^  ofroa</. 


pf5c/r/pr/ffA/ 

~Spik€  h  /2"oaH  ///i/.  //o/  ^.Crd.  onrx/.fME.  Of/f./f. 
an&^  Me.ofS.3.  4/4- 


Spikc  in  pfne  tf^se  6  'above  <^rv  (//?</.  X  A4.  f^.of  f.O.  4-72 
is'MW  of  a  weM  /Sjroi.^  ^  ofroa  a 


Z 
o 

o 

Jfc 

< 


8£UA0/^T 


£B473  e>5rft>iS 


^pikemS'appfe  tree  at  S.W.cor/t^r  Jc.  of  S. Count rtf 
ref  and  3/?7i(hs  Po/nt  rd 


6  HAVE  A/ 


e34?f 


/£^J87 


spike  Iff  oak  -stomp  2'/VL.  of  Sec.  ^  sta.  iv.A/a  yen. 
6ft,i f  Joo'e  0/ra!  *t-^t.»fJcy*ihS,Covottifrd.y^ichn  tM^ 

S/>//r«  lopme  tree .  Point  ^ei^m roc t/v.£:  9ice  of  tree    ] 
wJi/cj^  /5  Sec.^  9ta.  £  Haven  ^A'h^  's  ><«'*S.  <^tW,Havei*f, 


I 
-^ 

Of 

< 
E 

X 
u 
2 
aJ 
IQ 

r 

t 

z 
o 

VJ 
UJ 

V> 


^.t/AVFAf 


£a^?6dl9S? 


^M^£N 


£8476 


?S2^9 


PAYA^SV/LU^^^^  ^7688 


Sp/ke  inpi/fC  tree.  Point  ne/<f  in  ^ec.  A  . 
iM.PfnmMasTio  Sfa.on.  S.C.  rd  ^nd  ^  f^l.N. 
A/.  45A2.  /&  ^s^ti'  S  of  rd. 


5fa 
on  nf 


Paunc  <^ 
Itad/nf 


f:G:>tf^ort  eB^78 


OP,tK>? 


OiooK'  <ff  /Y/^c:or<z?t  corr/  cr/6  c>rf  nrcyxirfy 


ofC/^^rApi>  ^/c*e/7K^r 


es*7S 


^JiASfBN 


^B4eo 


J4.8as 


Vafc/ 


spike  incase  ofiw/n  oak  ZJ*r  ^.  of  we/i^xss-  j 
tofrd./i  Af.  i^.ofS.Cowitiy.  rcf^cr/^  rd.SofO»rn?Q^ 


H  W.S.     \'Z\ 
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ificwrr 


Ma5/-/c     ea^/ 


/ioncM^t&1S2. 


/ftr/cAes 


an 


eo^j 


C.Afonc/Ks 


fifmm 


344  TO 


6/620 


/i^s/-fc      ESm  37038 


ZB46S48.9F0 


Ce/t.  /Yar/eAes  €846?  SSOS4 


CMorkhts 


Eam4ZSf9 


Mor/che^ 


AfoTfcHs 


CMcrk/fts 


BM8 


73 JO  3 


3JSPS 


we$ 


m9^ 


3a284 


l?fSCJ^//7'/^A/ 


^] 


^kt  inpinc  ffvciM  ^5  ofJc.  of  Yhp/toMrd.  ancfrtf.  rv/tnina 
N,from%irfLak^/6'/veo/t  ofrd  Qn<i  ^6  'A(o/y^/U7S. 


Sp/A€>ff/>a5e  of^'oaff  iM  W.  o/Jc.  of  y&phaff/(rcf  ana 
roacfrumtm^  /V  W.from  Ivi/tfr  Lakes, 

6  '^outh  of  t  of  )kp^<in/rroa  d. 

3pifre  intwmoalrtrcc  at  Jc  of  Yitphank  rd.  antf^cccnct 
ra.ron/f//tgAf fromCarme/fs///ver  f.  ftvm  3,  Cou/?iryrd, 

^/irc  ffi  oak^tump  tM.  W  ofUc.  of  Manor  rcf.  €incf{./fK/fes 
icr/lve  rf.o/yver/Z84-.  /s'Soft-ofroad. 


^ptH }nsmalfoak iM M of  we//28B.  /irMA/o/SCowfttj^ 
nf.  Off  rt/.ModJffg  from  CMonc/f€s  scjfoc/  J?ci/je. 

^pikeM6"p/fr€  o/j/f./?.Ave  ±MJV  o//f,/f.  and  'f-o  t.  of 
<^  of  road. 

^pifKMoa/f  tree  a/soAsta.  W. \A/hea iinj  JOO \5.  ofBaxter^s 


ho  use  andSO  'Wof  i  ofrd.  of^rd.  fea  d/ngfrofn  Twin  Lakes 

^pike hpf/te tree ca/rymy  ^(gna/ £WffeaHfi^  TOO  w.  ^. 
fron?t,d.48e 


iS839 


3p/J^//y/2'oak^W.c/we//273.  Y tofnf.±A4J\/.ofJc. 
Qfyhphaf/trd.  andrd.rt//mmyM£.fromAtor/che,i  Ch/t4. 


B.W.S.  475 


< 

I 
vn 

0^ 


o 


o 

m 

HI 


LOCATION 

^.A/. 

£l£V. 

DESCfi/PT70l^                                       m 

"IfESTHAMPTON 

SO\ 

71646 

/^aifmft>ot4)MngiO'l¥.ofi^€fodrOad  ^  atatff  AS/?f/M^  At  of 

y^STHAMPTDH 

sot 

69^16 

AW  id  mcft4fJhd,  S.J^,  an^  dfctoss/zad,  f/./^  ^^tiarfim/ 
£.  t9  l/itoa//fad7p^  ff^oatf,^,M.iS  S'frem  mkrsec/Thn, 

WESTTMNPIDN 

303 

44.398 

ffo//rhn»/^B'pa9e€tfS,£Md!^fffihksr3aa^afSiff,ar^ 
Seoondary  mod  f^  /And  cnfso//?y  £.  ^fMrsZ/xM^Am  ^/if/thfr. 

Wt6l  HAMPTON 

S04 

43.515 

Bo/Hf^s/mf;  ayine,  /7'£.af^/vad^  7/W.cf  M/77/af 
B./f.5it//v/^  fo  /  oi»re  grvi/nc/,  Moa^ /sfiH^  Cf933^h^ 
£,of  )4ks^ffO/^j7^. 

MtblH/UnON 

505 

47.586 

The  /«  sfrippetfof  hninchss and 6.S  %/ffh.  Aba^/o  i^'ftA £. 
of  IA/e3ffM/frf'fofr. 

Wt^lHAMPRW 

506 

39.655 

secfkm  of  rod^fo,  /je^rfd/.  f9ai^^69  oAoiff  f:^  /nf/es 
//.of/r./f. 

z 
o 

£ 

«? 

Ul 

r 
o 

a: 

X 

o 

z 

UX 

ffi 

s 

z 
o 

i2 
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-£ 


LOCATtdN 

BM 

ELEV, 

XSC/t/PTidAf                                 UU 

N15THAMPT0N 

507 

30iM5 

an^  /S'UV.of  4.  of  road  ¥o  Qifi^ue. 

QOOai^E 

508 

43^37 

BOtreof  3'p/he  sfump  off/tMrscetifiy^/cods^Jaac'MM. 
ftku/  9L  6'lf.ofE9(.W:rtkidofft^J^'f/omiwcnmHMaMSaB 

Wr5THA»PrO.N 

509 

51.735 

Pelt  in  n»f 6 pine.  /Z'Lof4.  of /Ah/my  £.of  msi^/Mn^^ 

WE5THANPT0N 

510 

61.3^6 

Bo/thruaHifne6p0mjS5'lV4L  fTaai^,al>out  HfOO'Mof/ffkr- 
secfhnofroadstoMS.  3.MjS0nseeciufrodif£.oflllks^ 

WXA}t 

511 

?i;3,^ 

Aht'fnxfta  'oaA  off  3, 3kfs  frae/r  $t,  olc^  ZS'll^niHf  at 
crvsa//?^  IV.  of  ^ifo^as  3fi^Jbf7. 

WE5THAMPTDN 

51  a 

Z5.378 

Bo/tr^oot/Z  ''p//jes/0/x/m^c/oag',//i^nl/yMrti^//i^fca^  £. 
W.  of  H-^o^nxf^^,  o/fif/^W.of  ^sfHhy^^^/. 

VVCSTHAMFTON 

513 

51.179 

doJtm/wfA'/wie,  ZS'Wof^  of/vatf,  o/»0i/l /fwJkMof  frwdh^ 
ato<ff3000*M  f/7fe/:s€etjarfofr9a^,  3,Mjsof9//uh^/v^ 
£,  of-  ifej//ya/ff/?/air7. 

iS 

I 


> 


B.W.S.  571 


IOC  A  710 N 

B.M. 

ELEV. 

PEXfJ/FT/O/V                                         ^V 

yVESTHAMPTON 

51A 

76.3Z4 

Boffm  root  3' pine  iifMEo/9^/€  of  roads  35'£.afM8i^^- roads 
A  ZO'MofE.ead^.roiodA,  of^atfoot  /Jjkmilas  ACof3./f. 

tVE^HAMPTON 

515 

77.565 

dbftiff  oJd-atufnp  of-  Jntsraedia^  ofp^///70  Of^old/ood        j 
rv/foiff^C^  a^ol  /m/M  f/onf  M  (fifo^i/a  3oetf,  3/f./^3  iotafad 
o/tiop  of  /r/7/,  k  /n3.iKanf^4f  of/oads.  /lo9  Jra  /7/o/^€^ 
o/id  AS  Z/^/4fJ  Mo/'/n^Jr^                                                 ' 

QUOGUE 

516 

61017 

Bo/ts^/oof^ooA  oA  /hfsrjecfyoff  i/f roods  "^^.oMy/e-  noar 
is/.  po/€  ''//So/7  a/d^ir<^i/o  fkodaliwfi^/fr//o  S.  o/ 
A/ei§^  ^i/o^i/e^  /food 

Mi:5TmMPTDN 

517 

31.590 

0o//nwo/  /Z^pJrx//7//.n:o/^/eof^nKk5AVods,^nvrk  3.^/9. 
^dA /vn E.B^  li/ fo^t/a^ija a^A/ 9LS.dM2xfAfms//Mnrp/^^y0. 

OVERHEAD 

518 

15.364 

0o//jhn>o/  Zd'/mncoit  J9k^  or/ood  i^  /5!v.Sf^zy  Food 
A  o/fotd-  S  o?  of ^/e/^ac/jia^  ofaacasdary  rood  /o  ytitis/r 

RIVERHEAD 

519 

19.159 

BbH'inrv9/e'/»/ffad^45'//.^fooi  fbad,ar/br/rof/ood.Sood 
rZfffsS.fiom  f/rrfz-ffoodfr/'/r//]^  0/^/^42/ Fof/d- 

RIVERHEAD 

520 

17.706 

M/Jin^idt5pifK5n:^omtr3r€z^/hMi  o^md^^.  ofpuMmf 
wJ^/^  fi/f  road  ifff^//73.  /hnd/sdmded  fyaf////oadn/ff/7//7^ 
ACk^.   O/f  1/l/^.side  /' ai^re^/rM//7d. 

o 

UJ 


< 

UJ 

I 

< 

2 


Ui 
OD 

>• 

< 

z; 

8 

(0 
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LOCATION 


B,M. 


RIVERHEAD 


RiVERHEAD 


5Z\ 


EL£V, 


)7J88 


5ZZ 


RIVERHEAD 


RIVERHEAD 


5a3 


5Z4. 


t2.»57 


21.385 


PCSC/flPT/ON 


RIVERHEAD 


RIVERHEAD 


RIVERHEAD 


5Z5 


526 


527 


19.359 


23.609 


M/^3fd£  5'piffe  of  foot  ^hep^cfs  froj^  n>a^ /so  pan^.  /^ 
/Wf/e  J.  of  /a»g^>^^>»#  o/f /opy  tr//// cyek pa^A. 


o 

P 

lU 
(O 

o 


^4/^KaU^/-S^'^.af/!a^/*ti^/^  soa^  Scsy^aaip /web 


19.009 


[ 


17.635 


ffoftmfoe^6ia^/i/-3idsimirrrtM^  2^£^sk^pa9t/a/i^^ 


Mat!  ih /vet  tar^  duster  aat(  at  ^oat^sk^  ^tm  /to^/b/Jaf/^^. 
/l^/M'ffwif  raa^  *  at  ^anttofpon^,  a^ae/f  J^/tf/is  ^of^. 
O/i  f>hft  rvaet  If,  of /fay/7ar- ^^a. 


Heo^afl»tt//fBito'lM/nf»t/tin/ywjMl¥'Cormr  ke/?oi/:^ 
ata/f  J^/n/lt  Ataf^-fi  »  SOO'a.of/^a/foakie,  /^/». 


< 


bJ 
CD 

>- 
< 


«7 


B.W.S.   494 


LOCATlO/i 

AtH. 

/zr/ 

D£saftFrto/^                           (V» 

RIVERHEAD 

5ZB 

28.997 

Noilihfifollfiirmotlkibo^^(/pe,al»atiS'ffvn7'3.edff^  at 
p0O^atpoiafefpo3tt9  sjM  Jiaoif poa^  oo^  ^4rvo€t  of  fvr/? 
/OOO'frvm  /nterscd/o/f  ofroai/  t/p/M  Ataf^^^ 

RIVERHEAD 

529 

59.419 

Bottuftvot/4-  'oali  oa  A.suts  4M/M  Covj7f/tt  /9^«^^  i/t^t: 
of^co/94o/y  tve^^.HCtv  iMittff  t^titerffca^4-ttties  j/f.of 
ffiyerttead- 

RIVERHEAD 

530 

3a536 

Botf/fr/oot^'oaM^ceffteroaa^  ttf/W€tff^£  a^eHf^MMif 
kr^^tv/f/ftffff  yKk3.  f/om  ^her/^eo^toOsntenittb,  3S*/toar 
ffiiertiea^  /t>o^  M^  ZO'/ro/n  /tfMI^  Cotz/tfyy  0oo^. 

RIVERHEAD 

531 

29.741 

&ltm/vot  fmn  oatcat^afe  ofptvperty  at  comer of^foMoh 
/Ite.  A  t^.C>  tk)oJ.BJt./s  J5t.4.  toa/t  K  at^t600'^.  Af/^. 
/load  o/9^.oide  of^atB. 

RIVERHEAD 

532 

35.095 

Sk^fhfwt/t'/oaifto/fsltfafatitto/^tioioct/kJi/i/^/Tted^owa. 
3M/so/9MC£d,tl4./v.  £.ef  aoooaatt£./t/t^%.s5  Ms/4te'0/'^!0ce 
of  gate-  tc  l^r/f. 

RIVERHEAD 

533 

20.151 

Boft/aj^t^e'aat</ha/t^ofM6./y,K0M./va/'i^/vaet 
k/fetr/f  as  HOgtan^  thtti.  Zlji  m/teA  W.af  /t^ue^i/^. 

GENiueviaE 

534 

103.073 

Botf^tf/w^afofM-'tutfattiee^  at  /hter  ofAb.  ^oi/a^ 
ffoe^ysffca/joatfeAte.  O/?  £13^^  J9oaoook^  Ave.  tS'f/ow  4- 
ofrDott  v-S^'At,  ofA^rttr  Ccm/fy  /food. 

o 

£ 

H 


QC 


la 
(A 

> 

i 
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LOCAT/CN 


0M 


£Lav. 


PSSM/FT/O/^ 


M 


CrirTERVlLLE 


535 


76.260 


s 

lU 

I 


i 


RIVERHEAD 


ai.35Z 


AWMGUE 


537 


38.635 


H8M/  cfasf/m  Mf  ir9e  infrmrfofpn^yofUiafkfH6/h  an 
Middfc  Cci^f^  ffoo^-  /i^eb^a^. 


A9UEB0VE 


538 


34630 


A»y .  Off  -fypri;^  />wm  -^m  cenfer  of  C3^9f»fS(y. 


AQIiEBOaUE 


539 


31.653 


Bofthcfta^ofat/cs  cf  ffrtetsechcn  of/oaA  imiJ^  MofMCM 


NORTHVtUE 


540 


61.560 


M7c^  Off  A£.  ^ormtrfffAara^'ifhcA  iff  front  of  cMnA  Off^j^JjbaJ 
op^oMt>  ifrter.      ofrv^MoM.  Oft  btiifiomaf  iM, 


NOfTTHyiUE 


541 


59.9ZI 


BoftJhfootafJ^'fnt^oftMC./y.  7S£€ifaaf»sfn8sMkfKe.af 


NOfTTHVILLE 


542 


62.036 


Aa^m/tvfjbfye  ^v/  Off  pra^erfy  of-cM^JSteenss  ^/  jirfer^fA^ 


Nmmi 


543 


B0.662 


C/9aa^  /m.l/ICcfSfmhogij»,  c^/nyietfyaf£.A.faiMi^. 


B.W.&  602 
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APPENDIX    C 

TOPOGRAPHICAL   SURVEYS 

BY   JOHN   L.    HILDRETH,   JR.,   ASSISTANT   ENGINEER 

As  soon  as  the  triangulation  work  was  well  advanced  in 
the  spring  of  1907,  the  topographical  surveys  along  the  pro- 
posed aqueduct  locations  were  started.  All  the  traverses  were 
carefully  chained,  but  the  topography  was  taken  entirely  by 
stadia  methods. 

Organization 

The  survey  parties  were  made  up  as  follows:  Assistant 
engineer  in  charge,  one  instrument  man  (rodman  or  axeman), 
recorder  (rodman  or  axeman),  and  four  to  six  axemen  and 
laborers  to  run  stadia  rods  and  clear  the  lines,  and  chain  the 
distance  between  stations. 

Methods  of  Work 

Parties  of  this  make-up  were  usually  able  to  cover  a  strip 
from  600  to  2000  feet  in  width,  at  the  rate  of  about  lyi  miles 
per  week.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  traverses 
at  the  outset,  all  stadia  traverses  were  measured  with  a  chain 
and  the  distances  corrected  for  temperature  and  to  United 
States  Standard.  Numbers  were  adopted  for  the  traverses; 
1  to  299  for  Babylon,  300  to- 599  for  Patchogue,  600  to  899 
for  Moriches,  and  900  to  1199  for  Jamaica  division.  Stadia 
stations  were  given  the  traverse  number  and  lettered  from 
A  to  Z.  Shots  were  recorded  by  noting  the  time  at  which  they 
were  taken  and  also  the  rodman's  name ;  for  example,  a  shot 
taken  at  10:15  on  Rodman  Powell  would  be  marked  *'  1015P.'* 

The  assistant  engineer  in  charge  used  the  same  notation 
in  plotting  all  important  shots  on  the  sketches  of  the  topography 
that  he  made  in  his  book,  so  that  the  office  force  could  readily 
work  up  the  details  of  the  maps. 

At  the  outset  it  was  recognized  that  in  the  western  part  of 
Suffolk  county,  where  the  land  was  comparatively  level  and 
covered  with  a  growth  of  scrub  oak  and  pine  from  8  to  10 
feet  high,  with  an  ordinary  tripod  a  great  deal  of  trimming 
would  be  required  to  properly  cover  a  strip  1000  feet  in  width, 
which  was  considered  necessary.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
difficulty,  a  tripod  83/2  feet  high  for  the  instrument,  and  a  col- 
lapsible platform  for  the  instrument  man  to  stand  on,  were 
designed.    One  of  these  tripods  and  a  platform  are  shown  on 
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Plate  55.  Six  sets  of  tliese  were  built  and  proved  very  satis- 
factory. They  permitted  the  instrument  man  to  see  over  all 
brush  that  was  not  over  eight  feet  high,  and  the  shots  could  be 
placed  to  great  advantage  at  a  distance  of  600  to  even  1500 
feet  from  the  instrument,  with  very  little  trimming.  Rods  16 
feet  in  length  were  used,  and  nearly  all  readings  were  level 
readings,  which  very  materially  reduced  the  office  work  and 
eliminated  many  opportunities  for  error. 

The  heads  of  these  tripods  were  made  of  two  layers  of 
white  pine  ]/-  inch  thick  and  a  top  layer  of  oak  of  the  same 
thickness,  with  the  grain  crossing,  and  all  held  together  by 
brass  scrcAvs.  The  six  cleats  forming  the  bearings  for  the  legs 
were  bolted  to  the  top  with  3<2-inch  bolts,  the  3  inner  ones 
being  one  inch  longer  to  hold  the  hexagonal  stiffening  piece  on 
the  bottom.  The  heads  of  all  bolts  were  flat  and  set  flush 
with  the  top  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  trivet  on  which  the 
transit  was  mounted.  In  the  center  of  the  top  was  a  round 
hole  five  inches  in  diameter,  which  gave  plenty  of  room  for 
shifting  the  instrument  when  setting  up  over  a  station.  The 
legs  were  of  oak  three  inches  by  four  inches  at  the  top  and 
tapering  to  1J4  inches  by  two  inches  at  the  bottom,  grooved 
for  fi\t  feet  in  order  to  lighten  them,  and  shod  with  iron 
shoes  having  a  lip  at  the  top  to  drive  them  into  the  ground. 

The  platform  was  triangular,  the  top  being  about  four  feet 
on  a  side.  The  stand  consisted  of  two  panels  made  of  two  up- 
rights, two  inches  by  four  inches,  held  together  at  the  top  and 
bottom  by  a  1-inch  by  3-inch  strip  with  a  diagonal  of  the  same 
size.  These  panels  were  hinged  together  by  two  tight  butt 
hinges.  The  third  side  consisted  of  two  diagonals  one  inch  by 
three  inches,  hinged  at  the  top  by  tight  butt  hinges  and  at  the 
bottom  by  loose  butt  hinges.  By  pulling  out  the  l(X)se  hinges 
these  diagonals  could  be  folded  in  and  the  two  side  panels  folded 
together  and  hooked  for  transportation.  The  top  was  hooked 
to  the  stand  at  all  three  corners.  Twenty-four-ounce  plumb- 
bobs  were  used  and  the  instrument  hight  taken  with  a  steel 
tape. 

In  tlie  central  and  eastern  portion  of  Suffolk  county  these 
tripods  could  not  be  used  to  mucb  advantage,  on  account  of 
the  rough  country  and  heavy  growth  of  trees  above  the  top 
of  the  triix)ds.  Here  the  ordinary  tripod  was  used  and  short 
spur  lines  were  run  on  both  sides  of  the  main  traverses,  in 
order  to  ccn'cr  the  ground  without  unnecessary  trimming. 

The  method  of  the  field  work  was  as  follows:  A  transit 
was  set  up  on  the  ordinary  tripod,  or,  if  the  high  tripod  was 
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used,  on  a  trivet.  The  angle  from  the  rear  station  to  the  for- 
ward station  was  turned  from  left  to  right  from  two  to  four 
times,  using  either  sight  rods  or  plumb-bobs  for  sights,  and 
the  value  of  the  angle  computed.  The  instrument  was  then 
set  on  the  back  azimuth  and  on  the  back  station,  then  turned 
to  the  forward  station  and  the  forward  azimuth  read  as  a 
check  on  the  calculated  azimuth.  The  magnetic  bearings  of 
both  lines  were  also  read  as  a  check.  Stadia  distances  and 
difference  of  elevation  to  both  stations  were  also  observed  to 
check  the  chaining.  When  the  stations  were  over  500  feet 
apart,  a  field  check  for  elevation  was  made  by  setting  up  the 
transit  half-way  between  the  stations  and  taking  level  readings 
on  both.  In  this  manner  it  was  possible  to  carry  the  levels 
verv  accuratelv  from  one  bench-mark  to  the  other. 

In  taking  the  topography,  the  stadia  rods,  two  to  four  in 
number,  were  strung  out  at  right  angles  on  one  side  of  the 
line  150  to  500  feet  apart,  depending  on  the  character  of  the 
ground,  and  all  moved  forward  as  far  as  desired.  They  then 
crossed  the  line  and  moved  back  towards  the  instruments, 
maintaining  the  same  interval.  In  some  of- the  parties,  whistles 
were  used  to  direct  the  rodmen  in  the  thick  scrub  oak  when 
they  were  out  of  sight  of  the  instrument  most  of  the  time. 
Each  rodman  had  a  number  by  which  he  could  be  called.  When 
the  instrument  man  sighted  on  a  rod.  he  gave  the  rodman's 
whistle  number,  and  if  he  wished  him  to  move  to  the  right  he 
gave  one  short  blast,  or  to  the  left  two  short  blasts  of  the 
whistle.  When  the  instrument  man  had  finished,  he  gave  the 
rodman's  number  again  followed  by  one  long  blast,  when  the 
rodman  turned  his  rod,  with  his  back  to  the  instrument,  and 
moved  to  the  next  point  as  directed  by  the  head  of  the  party. 
This  was  found  to  be  a  very  easy  and  quiet  manner  of  handling 
a  party  in  the  field. 

The  traverses  were  run  between  triangulation  stations,  and 
as  soon  as  the  closure  was  made  and  the  traverse  completed, 
the  notes  were  turned  in  to  the  office  to  be  reduced,  and 
checked  and  plotted. 

There  were  two  methods  employed  in  closing  these  tra- 
verses ;  either  the  error  of  closure  in  azimuth  was  distributed 
equally  through  all  the  sides  of  the  traverse,  and  the  traverse 
then  closed,  or  it  was  closed  without  any  correction  in  azimuth. 
After  the  error  was  determined,  it  was  distributed  in  the  usual 
manner  through  the  northings,  southings,  eastings  and  west- 
ings, and  the  corrected  distances,  bearings  and  co-ordinates 
of  the  stations  calculated. 
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The  work  was  plotted  on  white  mounted  paper  sheets,  26 
inches  by  40  inches,  to  a  scale  of  1  inch  equals  200  feet.  The 
working  sheet  consisted  of  three  squares  by  two  squares,  the 
co-ordinate  lines  being  2400  feet  (or  12  inches)  apart  each 
way. 

The  stadia  stations  were  first  plotted  by  their  co-ordinates, 
with  the  number  of  stations,  the  elevation  anrl  the  line  connect- 
ing the  stations  inked  in.  The  side  shots  were  then  plotted 
and,  in  most  cases,  inked  in.  Then  the  topography  and  con- 
tours were  usually  put  in  in  pencil  and  afterwards  inked. 

l>y  this  method,  as  soon  as  the  shots  were  plotted  and 
inked  the  contours  could  be  drawn  in,  if  necessary,  and  in  no 
case  would  the  elevations  be  obscured  by  any  of  the  following 
work. 

Average  error  of  closure  of  traverse  1/5900. 

SUFFOLK   COUNTY    SURVEYS 

The  amount  and  cost  of  work  in  Suffolk  county  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Length  of  traverses,  miles 213.3 

Number  of  stations 2,595 

Approximate  number  of  shots 41.838 

Area  covered 

Square  miles  28 .  76 

Acres 18,406 

Number  of  topographical   sheets,  26  inches  by 

40  inches 134 

Salaries  (survey  and  calculation),  materials,  etc. 

( no  executive )   $42,058 .  85 

Six  8K'-foot  tripods  at  $20 120.00 

Six  platforms  for  8j/2-foot  tripods  at  $6 36.00 

* 

Total  cost $42,214.85 

Cost 

Per  mile  of  traverse $197.90 

l\^r  square  mile 1,467.83 

I  \'r  acre 2 .  29 

On  Sheet  174,  Ace.  16094,  is  shown  a  typical  set  of  field 
notes  and  tal)ulations  of  errors  of  closures  of  the  traverses  in 
SufF(ilk  count V. 

All  traverses  were  tabulated  on  8!^ 2-inch  by  11-inch  tracings 
which,  when  blue  printed,  could  be  cut  into  5-inch  by  8-inch 
sheets  to  insert  in  field  note-books. 
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TABLE    65 

Tabular    Statement    of    Error    in    Closure    of    Stadia 

Traverses,  Suffolk  County 

Azimuth 

Length  of       Length  of      Closure  Error  Error 

Traverse  Number  Traverse         Traverse      . • .  of 

Feet  Miles  Minutes  Seconds  Closure 

1 

1 8.536.4  1.616  02  57.8  

1738 
1 

lU 2.484.1  0.470  01  20  

1533 
1 

2 3,412.5  0.646  ..  ..  

2280 
1 

4 6.233.2  1.180  00  40  

1070 
1 

5 862.7  0.163  02  00  

750 
1 

6 4.180.8  0.791  02  00  

1060 
1 

7 2,253.1  0.426  00  20  

1050 
1 

9 3.204.6  0.608  01  00  

1730 
1 

10 7.365.6  1.395  01  40  

1370 
1 

lOB 2.413.31  0.467  02  54.5  

687 
1 

ION 5.488.19  1.039  02  02.5  

1660 
1 

11 8.092.28  1.532  00  13.1  

9954 
1 
12 5.310.93  1.005  01  00  

11908 
1 
13 1.921.08  0.363  00  20  

10673 
1 
14 6.850.24  1.297  00  15  

8782 
1 
16 6.809.73  1.289  00  03  

7918 
1 

16 5,516.52  1.044  00  01.3  

22986 
1 

17 5.068.40  0.959  00  07  

4407 
! 

18 12.687.61  2.402  01  02.8  

4301 
1 
19 8.974.06  1.697  02  26.8  

3771 
1 

20 11,268.88  2,134  00  03  

7270 
1 

21 14.213.28  2.691  02  54  

3900 
1 

21R 1.023.06  0.372  02  40  

1350 
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TABLE    65    (Continued) 


Length  of 
Traverse  Number  Traverse 

Feet 


Azimuth 

Length  of      Closure  Error  Error 

Traverse      . . .  of 

Miles    Minutes  Seconds  Closure 


22. 


7,731.61 


23 23,019.67 


24 10.160.28 


24.  25,  26.  27 12.734.00 


26 


2.541.14 


31 10.777.25 


33 


35  A. 


35, 


37, 


38. 


41 


43 


3.477.63 


7,861.69 


3.779.49 


5,857.87 


7.757.04 


4,547.00 


7,855.43 


44 17.156.81 


45 20.209.00 


46, 


7.194.50 


301 10.161.15 


302. 


303 


304 


305, 


6,644.93 


6.953.08 


6,520.51 


8.560.98 


306 15.445.84 


307, 


308, 


9.546.56 


7.093.48 


1.464 
4.359 
1.924 
2.411 
0.481 
2.041 
0.658 
1.489 
0.715 
1.109 
1.469 
0.861 
1.487 
3.249 
3.825 
1.362 
1.920 
1.258 
1.317 
1.234 
1.620 
2.925 
1.807 
1.343 


01 
04 
00 
01 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
03 
00 
00 
01 
01 
00 
00 
00 
01 
02 
00 
00 
01 
01 
00 


67 

43.6 

11 

23.8 

43 

44 

28 

14 

29 

28 

02 

02 

06.3 

38 

21.5 

22 

30 

05 

30 

42 

02 

10 

40 

10 


1 


6000 
1 

5137 
1 

8680 
1 

7240 
1 

5500 
1 

5092 

1 

6200 
1 

24499 
1 

6268 
1 


4650 
1 

13202 
1 

7100 
1 

8100 
1 

2120 
1 

3490 
1 

3650 
1 

5670 
1 

8306 
1 

4730 
1 

12075 
1 

47561 
1 

51486 
1 


2993 
1 

3385 
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TABLE    65    (Continued) 


Length  of 
Traverse  Number  Traverse 

Feet 


Length  op 

Traverse 

Miles 


Azimuth 
Closure  Error 

, ^ » 

Minutes  Seconds 


Error 

of 
Closure 


309.310 21.689.68 


311.  312 11.896.43 


313 


1.910.49 


314 12.004.75 


315 11.395.72 


316.  357. 


317-1 


317-2 


317-3 


319-1 


320 


321 


322 


323,  325. 


324 


326. 


327. 


328. 


329 


330. 


331 


333 


4.427.99 


9.218.87 


2.959.63 


3.093.77 


6,853.85 


319-2 1.566.41 


339 


4.100.35 


3.874.74 


6.090.95 


4,993.84 


4.745.26 


6,014.66 


6,579.56 


2.967.20 


3.031.87 


3,595.50 


8.036.47 


3.255.84 


3.002.64 


4.110 
2.250 
0.362 
2.270 
2.155 
0.838 
1.745 
0.560 
0.585 
1.298 
0.296 
0.776 
0.733 
1.153 
0.945 
0.898 
1.139 
1.285 
0.562 
0.574 
0.681 
1.690 
0.617 
0.568 


00 
01 
00 
02 
01 
00 
01 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
01 
01 
00 
00 
02 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


07 
50 
41 
30 
10 
20 
20 
20 
10 
00 
03 
14 
03 
10 
20 
20 
03 
03 
40 
50 
33 
08 
51 
04 


1 

3973 
1 

3992 
1 

3294 
1 

3017 
1 

3600 
1 

1800 
1 

4300 
1 

1470 
1 

4650 
1 

3720 
1 

1740 
1 

6530 
1 

3500 
1 

8240 
1 

5095 
1 

2372 
1 

3700 
1 

1717 
1 

1639 
1 

1255 
1 

1350 
1 

2448 
1 

1700 
1 

6500 
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TABLE    65    (Continued) 


Traverse  Number 


Length  of 

Traverse 

Pbet 


Length  of 
Traverse 
Miles 


Azimuth 

Closure  Error 

, " , 

Minutes  Seconds 


Error 

OF 

Closure 


340, 


341 


342. 


343. 


344 


345. 


346. 


347. 


5,122.79 


4.216.90 


5.233.59 


1.834.47 


3.742.92 


987.28 


1.718.55 


2.563.77 


351 11,931.79 


352.  353 27,985.69 


353L,  353V. 


354, 


355. 


356. 


357.  316. 


358 


359 


1.700.07 


5.599.93 


5,668.76 


9.494.34 


4.427.99 


9,470.73 


4,995.73 


600A  to  603R 20,747.78 


603T  to  605B 12,001.68 


604  R  to  604 Y. 


604Z  to  607E 


608A  to  608X. 


3,879.95 


9,240.22 


6,988.16 


609A  to  610G 11.310.75 


611B  to61lP 


5,233.19 


0.970 
0.798 
0.990 
0.347 
0.709 
0.187 
0.325 
0.485 
2.260 
5.300 
0.322 
1.060 
1.072 
1.798 
0.837 
1.797 
0.945 
3.920 
2.275 
0.735 
1.748 
1.322 
2.140 
0.991 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

01 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

01 

00 

00 

01 

00 

00 

00 

01 

01 


36 

03 

16 

05 

40 

50 

40 

03 

00 

57 

20 

50 

00 

10 

20 

37 

30 

12.3 

07.1 

45 

45 

36 

47 

24.6 


3739 
1 

4300 
1 

3800 
1 

2911 
1 

2012 
1 

7594 
1 

1273 
1 

1473 
1 

5077 
1 

3124 
1 

1570 
1 

3140 
1 

19500 
1 

4230 
1 

1800 
1 

14100 
1 

5110 
I 

5700 
I 

3727 
1 

2337 
1 

4995 
1 

3119 
1 

3065 
1 

3584 
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TABLE    65    (Concluded) 


Traverse  Number 


Length  of 
Traverse 

Feet 


Length  op 

Traverse 

Miles 


Azimuth 
Closure  Error 

Minutes  Seconds 


Error 

OF 

Closure 


611Pto611S 3,597.72 


612 14.131.33 


613 11.823.19 


614 


9.259.13 


615 10,854.99 


616A  to  Westhead 16.165.91 


616AE  to  616M 10,.380.83 


617A  to  617BC 18,082.67 


617BD  to617BY. 


618 


5.139.13 


9.770.03 


619A  to  619AA 13,492.15 


619AB  to619AP 


620 


621 


622 


623 


624 


3.709.28 


8.101.08 


4.426.28 


5.998.74 


7.194.31 


4,548.34 


625 18.558.97 


632 


2.232.57 


6,13 11.956.22 


634 17.826.22 


635  and  (Mil) Not  computed 


0.680 
2.675 
2.240 
1.754 
2.054 
3.060 
1.965 
3.420 
0.972 
1.850 
2.550 
0.702 
1.533 
0.838 
1.136 
1.361 
0.860 
3.515 
0.423 
2.260 
3.375 


00 
01 
01 
01 
00 
02 
00 
00 


00 


15 

01.6 

40 

06 

23 

00 

10 

06 


40 


1 


3598 
1 

7807 
1 

1300 
1 

5612 
1 

9900 
1 

7772 
1 

4553 
1 

4000 


1 

4500 
1 

5000 


00 

02 

4400 
I 

00 

30 

6147 

1 

00 

05.5 

2SS4 

1 

00 

35 

1300 

1 

00 

20 

2485 

1 

00 

50 

11247 
1 

00 

10 

1800 

I 

20375 
I 

02 

40 

4270 

02 

00  Xot 

romputed 

01 

50 

Average  error  of  closure 


5900 
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STADIA  SURVEYS  IX  NASSAU  COUNTY 

In  this  work  only  one  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  station  was  used 
as  a  control.  This  one  being  '*  Episcopal  Church  spire,"  South 
Oyster  bay  (^lassapequa),  one  continuous  traverse  being 
carried  from  Hospital  station  in  Amityville  to  **  Roeckels  "  at 
Rosedale.  For  this  work  a  party  was  made  up  as  follows: 
Assistant  engineer  in  charge,  one  instrument  man  (either  a 
topographical  draftsman,  rodman  or  axeman),  one  recorder, 
and  from  four  to  six  axemen  and  laborers  to  run  stadia  rods, 
clear  the  line  and  chain  the  distance  between  stations. 

A  party  made  up  in  this  manner  could  cover  about  one 
mile  a  week  on  a  strip  about  600  to  2000  feet  in  width.  This 
depended  a  good  deal  upon  the  nature  of  the  country;  the 
rate  of  progress  was  very  much  slower  through  the  villages  of 
Freeport  and  Lynbrook.  The  first  closure  was  made  at  Massa- 
pequa  on  the  U.  S.  Government  station  and  was  1  in  about 
9000.  In  closing  through  from  Massapequa  to  Rosedale,  the 
error  in  azimuth  was  about  eight  minutes  and  in  closure  1  in 
5059.  This  error  in  azimuth  would  have  been  decreased  about 
four  minutes  if  the  corrections  had  been  made  at  Freeport 
and  Lynbrook  that  were  determined  by  the  observation  on 
Polaris.    Average  closure  of  all  traverses  1/9800. 


Length  of  traverses,  miles 33.8 

Number  of  stations 264 

Approximate  number  of  shots 6,054 

Area 

Square  miles 6.3 

Acres   4,032 

Number  of  topographical  sheets 27 

Total  cost,  including  salaries,  team  hire  and  travel- 
ing expenses  (field  expenses  only) $3,094.01 

Cc^st  ^ 

Mile  of  traverse $91 .  54 

Per  square  mile 491 . 1 1 

Per  acre 0 .  77 
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APPENDIX   C 


Errors  of  ciosure  of  the  traverses  in  Nassau  county  are 
shown  in  the  following*  table: 


Traverse  Number 


Length  of 

Traverse 

Feet 


39 


6.280.19 


40 10.876.00 


105 


106. 


4.680.5 


7.319.27 


225 84,653.2 


229 15,153.05 


Length  of 
Traverse 
Miles 


Azimuth 
Closure  Error 

, _«- ^ — , 

Minutes  Seconds 


1.189 

00 

31 

2.056 

01 

41 

0.884 

00 

11 

1.386 

00 

38 

16.035 

08 

51 

2.881 

00 

21 

Error 

OF 

Closure 


1 


22302 
1 

4880 
1 

6000 

1 

13140 
1 


5059 
1 

7360 


Average  error  of  closure 


9800 


STADIA  SURVEYS  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  QUEENS 

With  the  azimuth  stakes  already  established  at  Ridgewood 
reservoir,  *'  Aqueduct,"  "  Metropolitan,"  and  "  Roeckels,"  the 
stadia  surveys  were  carried  east,  beginning  at  Ridgewood 
reservoir.  These  closed  on  the  three  latter  stations  very  satis- 
factorily, only  a  few  being  below  the  standard  of  1  in  5,000, 
and  one  being  as  high  as  1  in  754,000,-  the  average  closure 
being  one  in  67,300. 

For  this  work  a  party  of  nine  men  were  used,  made  up 
as  follows: 

Assistant  engineer  in  charge,  instrument  man,  recorder, 
and  four  to  six  rodmen. 

A  Buff  and  Buff  5-inch  20-second  transit  w^as  used  with 
the  ordinary  low  tripod.  On  this  work  the  traverse  line  was 
run  first,  measuring  the  angles  and  distances;  the  topography 
was  taken  later.  The  angles  were  always  measured  from  left 
to  right  sighting  on  the  rear  station,  three  to  six  angles  being 
turned.  The  magnetic  bearing  was  read  on  both  lines,  and  as 
a  check  on  the  angle  w^ork  before  taking  any  topography,  the 
instrument  was  set  on  the  back  station  on  the  back  azimuth 
and  turned  on  the  forward  station,  and  the  azimuth  read. 
Level  readings  were  taken  both  ways  to  determine  the  eleva- 
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tion  of  the  hubs.    On  this  work,  a  strip  averaging  about  1,500 
feet  in  width  was  taken. 

Length  of  traverse  in  miies 28^ 

Number  of  stations  set 340 

Approximate  number  of  shots 8,200 

Area  covered 

Square  miles 4.28 

Acres 2,740 

Number  of  topographical  sheets  (26  inches 

by  40  inches) 19 

Salaries   and   expenses,   including   supplies, 

materials,  etc.  (no  executive) $9,400.00 

Cost 

Per  mile  of  traverse $330.00 

Per  square  mile 22 .  20 

Per  acre 3 .  43 


Errors  of  closure  of  the  traverses  in  Queens  county  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

Azimuth 

Length  of      Length  of      Closure  Error  Error 

Traverse  Number  Traverse        Traverse      , ' .  of 

Feet  Miles  Minutes  Seconds  Closure 

1 

900.  901 20.615.09  3.89  03  38  

5800 
1 

902 17,072.03  3.23  01  02  

3600 
1 

903 21,427.84  4.05  03  36  

4550 

904 13.566.26  2.56  Connected      with      traverse 

from  Amity ville 

1 

906 10.460.22       1.98       00      46       

19000 
1 

907 6,516.60       1.23       01      57       

40400 
1 

908 7,542.49       1.43       00      12      

754200 
1 

909 15.159.66       2.87       01      15       

3100 

910 1.942.80       0.37       00     39        none 

1 

91 1 10.654.80       2.02       01      22       

10500 

912'. 2.163.55       0.41       02     40       

1 

914 3.321.29       0.63       00     26        

5600 
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Traverse  Number 


Length  of 

Traverse 

Feet 


Length  of 
Traverse 
Miles 


Azimuth 

Closure  Error  Error 

, • »  OF 

Minutes  Secondi  Closure 


950. 


951 


7.239.06 


3.375.95 


1001 25.203.83 


1002 18.612.89 


1.37 
0.64 
4.77 
3.52 


00 
00 
01 
02 


07 
46 
05 
33 


14300 
1 

2100 
1 

4200 
I 

7000 


Average  error  of  closure 


67300 


"■*"  ■  i 


m 


PI 


in^ 


t  <  m 
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